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PAUL THOMAS 
ANDERSON 


His new film Licorice Pizza is 
ascrewball romance set in 
early 70s LA. In conversation 
with Kent Jones, Anderson 
talks about embracing 
constraints, keeping it loose 
and what the kids are up to 
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PAOLO SORRENTINO 


The Hand of God marks a 
change of direction for Italian 
maximalist Paolo Sorrentino: 
his first autobiographical 
film and his first set in his 
home city. He tells Lee 
Marshall about Maradona, 
exploring Naples and 

the hands we are dealt 


6, about an amoral conman in a carnival. By Andrew Male 
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With her sequel 7he Souvenir 
Part I out soon, and gather- 
ing rave reviews, the director 
talks to Pamela Hutchinson 
about recreating life as art 
and doing justice to her own 
youthful aesthetic ambition 
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Mark your calendars and load up 
the canon: a big year is upon us 


Good riddance to another year defined by the pan- 
demic. What state cinema is in at the end of 2021 
depends on who you listen to. Daniel Craigs final 
James Bond film became the highest grossing of 
the Covid era, prompting celebratory headlines 
about recovery and growth: but to me, champion- 
ing the success of a doped-up incubus of a movie as 
some kind of victory for either the industry or cul- 
ture of cinema is like celebrating the competitive- 
ness of French football when Qatari-owned Paris 
Saint-Germain win 10-0 every week. A glance at 
the UK box-office table for the year is dispiriting; 
not because of the imbalance of the revenues but 
because of the imbalance of the number of screens 
on which everything else is showing. 

The American director Claudia Weill, speak- 
ing in the Future of Film special in our September 
issue, said, “There are amazing movies out there, 
you just have to look for them.” She's right, but 
surely more can be done to make itat least a little bit 
easier for the public to find a wider choice of film, 
wherever they happen to live, without the need to 
stay glued to their sofas and plasmas? 

Critics, of course, have no such problems, given 
that were able to attend private screenings on 
an almost daily basis, as long as you can get into 
London - the democratising of screener access that 
lockdowns gave us didnt last long. Access enables 
us to discuss, dissect, review and recommend work 
all vear round, culminating in what is an eclectic, 
diverse and informed Sight and Sound critics poll 
each year. I hope that it acts as a useful guide to 
the films you might have missed as much as a rank- 
ing of quality, and as you seek out those “amazing 
movies" you come back to the issue over and over. 

The September issue that Weills quote comes 
from was, of course, our big relaunch issue - which 
makes my good riddance at the beginning a little 
facetious, since its been a monumental year for the 
magazine. I wont bang on about that again, except 
to say that a key reason for pushing on with our 
redesign at a time of so much uncertainty was to 
make sure that we were in as good a shape as possi- 
ble for 2022, when not only will the next instalment 
of our once-a-decade Greatest Films of All Time be 
published, but we'll also mark Sightand Sounds goth 
birthday with an editorial trip into our extraordi- 
nary archive. When we launched in 1932, the BFI 
didnt exist: Sightand Sound was a key lobbyist for its 
formation. Since 1934, the BFI has published the 
magazine (and, by proxy, the decade poll, which 
launched in 1952), so I believe its important to view 
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Sight and Sound as not just a driver of discourse on 
film culture, but a driver of what exactly the terms 
of reference of that film culture are. 

Our next issue, following this Winter double, 
will be on sale at the end of January; we'll begin the 
coverage of the decade poll by temporarily replac- 
ing our Directors Chair page with a monthly guest 
column that discusses, champions and challenges 
what the poll is, what it should be and what the idea 
of canon means for film culture in 2022, if anything 
at all. We welcome your letters on the subject, so if 
you have something to say about the upcoming poll 
or any of our previous iterations, drop an email to 
S&S @bfi.org.uk or head over to @sightsoundmag 
on Twitter. 

Someone who obviously cares nothing for polls 
is Paul Thomas Anderson, who by releasing his 
latest work Licorice Pizza in the end of year/New 
Year hinterland is ensuring its unlikely to appear 
near the top of many lists. He may have to console 
himself with success during awards season, which 
I think is likely for a film that captures adolescent 
eccentricity so warmly and simply through the per- 
formances of its two excellent leads, Alana Haim 
and Cooper Hoffman. Like Anderson's Phantom 
Thread (2017), this is a film to be watched more than 
once, to allow each of the leads perspectives to own 
the narrative and resolution: Haim as the twenty- 
something extinguished flame sparked back into 
lifc by a brilliant but goofy firestarter; Hoffman, the 
precocious teenage entrepreneur being stretched 
totwanging point between the worlds of childhood 
and adulthood. Its funny and has a great heart, and 
Haim (a member of the band Haim: her sisters 
Danielle and Este also appear in LP) and Hoffman 
(son of Philip Seymour Hoffman) are surely going 
to be stars of the big screen. 

I can't imagine people having much of a problem 
getting to see Licorice Pizza when its released, which 
wont be the case for a lot of work inevitably suf- 
focated by the current system. 2022 will be some- 
what navel-gazey and reflective for Sight and Sound, 
thanks to our two hefty milestones, but hopefully 
the discourse around our list, when it arrives, will 
help people to re-engage with the idea of a wider 
sense of cinema. Back to our September Future of 
Film issue, where Mark Cousins wrote: "For me the 
film canon is a kind of Trojan horse. Its a battering 
ram, a bold, blunt way of getting cinema into peo- 
ples heads, getting them talking, searching, caring. 
Once its done this work, it should self-destruct.” 
Happy New Year. Lets hope its a good one! 
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Preview: 2022. 


Following a painful two years for the film 
world, the clouds might be clearing. The 
next year should provide, in person and via 
streaming, some stunning new efforts from both 
established and up-and-coming filmmakers 


BY GUY LODGE 


ABOVE 
Lily Gladstone and Leonardo 
DiCaprio in Killers of the Flower Moon 


"Two years ago, in the innocent halcyon 
days before the pandemic took hold, 
I previewed the 2020 film line-up and pos- 
ited Chloé Zhao as the symbolic figure 
who could *hold this splintering industry 
together" with two upcoming projects: 
Nomadland, which would land her critical 
hosannas and a pair of Oscars, and /7е/- 
nals, which yielded spottier reviews and, 
so far, meagre receipts of /250 million on 
a £150 million budget. It was a naive pro- 
jection about a business in which, given 
the pandemics seismic effect on film dis- 
tribution and exhibition, the battle lines 
between art and commerce are being ever 
more fiercely and divisively drawn. 

It was Ridley Scott, promoting House 
of Gucci while smarting from the theatri- 
cal failure of Disneys 7he Last Duel, who 
recently became the latest industry elder 
to speak out against the presently domi- 
nant blockbuster model of the Marvel 
movie: superhero films, he declared, are 
“boring as shit”. In dismissing the genre, 
he was considerably less diplomatic than 
Martin Scorsese, hitherto chosen by 
Marvel fan hordes as Public Enemy No. 
1, who is probably grateful to have some- 
one else taking the heat for a while. 

Looking ahead to 2022, however, it’s 
Scorsese who is once again being called 
on as the presumed saviour of old-school, 
grand-scale, grown-up cinema with not 
а cape in sight - even as he continues to 
plunder the deep pockets of new-genera- 
tion streaming services. His Killers of the 
Flower Moon sits atop many а cinephiles 


most-anticipated list: a fact-based, 1920s- 
set blend of frontier western and FBI 
drama that unites the leading men of 
earlier and later Scorsese: De Niro and 
DiCaprio. Budgeted at £150 million, it 
sees the director moving to Apple TV+ 
after his similarly expensive collaboration 
with Netflix on The Irishman (2019). 

Streaming services continue to be 
the go-to for English-language filmmak- 
ers looking to make prestigious adult- 
targeted fare: it may have lost Scorsese, 
but Netflixs stacked 2022 slate includes 
Andrew Dominik’s much-delayed, 
much-anticipated, allegedly explicit 
Marilyn Monroe biopic Blonde; David 
Finchers assassin noir 77e Killer, which 
is set to return Michael Fassbender to 
the spotlight after a few years’ absence; 
Sebastian Lelios Florence Pugh-starring 
period psycho-thriller 77e Wonder; 
Bradley Coopers Leonard Bernstein 
biopic Maestro, which boasts Scorsese 
and Spielberg as producers; and Noah 
Baumbach’ first literary adaptation, an 
ambitious take on Don DeLillos White 
Noise starring 20215 most ubiquitous 
leading man, Adam Driver. 

Not to be left out of the franchise 
action, Netflix also has Rian Johnsons 
untitled Azces Out (2019) sequel, the first 
in an intended series that the streamer 
paid around £335 million for, wresting 
it from Lionsgate. And it will be going 
head to head with Disney on duelling 
Pinocchio films: Netflix’s from Guillermo 
del Toro and fully animated, and Disneys 
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from Robert Zemeckis іп CGI-aug- 
mented live action, which is apparently 
going straight to streaming on Disney. 
May the best rehash win. 

Among the few major American 
auteurs resisting the lure of streaming 
are Robert Eggers, whose Viking epic 
The Northman is set for a spring release; 
David O. Russell, whose (as yet untitled) 
first feature in seven years boasts a typi- 
cally star-stuffed ensemble, running the 
gamut from Christian Bale to ‘Taylor 
Swift; Wes Anderson, also raking in the 
star names (Tom Hanks, Scarlett Johans- 
son) for his romantic comedy Asteroid 
City; and Damien Chazelle, sticking with 
the Los Angeles fixation of La La Land 
(2016) for Babylon, a lavish-sounding old- 
Hollywood industry epic starring Margot 
Robbie - also in the Russell and Ander- 
son films, as it happens - as Clara Bow, 
alongside Brad Pitt and Olivia Wilde. 

Wilde, for her part, is set to build on 
the directorial promise of Booksmart 
with the intriguingly teased domestic 
psychodrama Dont Worry Darling - one 
of too few female-directed A-list titles 
from the US studios. Others include 
The Woman King, an African historical 
saga from Gina Prince-Bythewood; Kasi 
Lemmons' Whitney Houston biopic 
I Wanna Dance with Somebody, sure to be 
a breakout vehicle for Brit Naomi Ackie; 
She Said, a fact-based drama about the 
breaking of the # MeToo scandal by 
German director Maria Schrader (7 
Your Man, 2021); and surely the weirdest 
sounding of next years many commercial 
films drawn from existing ІР, Greta Ger- 
wigs Barbie comedy. Co-written with her 
partner Baumbach, it stars the seemingly 
indefatigable Margot Robbie as the plas- 
tic prima donna. 

Other Hollywood tentpoles draw from 
more expected wells: yet another dark, 
moody-looking Dark Knight retread, 
The Batman, this time directed by Matt 
Reeves and starring Robert Pattinson; 
and maybe even James Camerons eter- 
nally postponed Avatar 2, though at this 
point one shouldnt be surprised if it gets 
pushed back another year or ten. Jordan 
Peeles Nope - having thus far revealed 
little more than an ominous title and 
poster - is the rare summer studio offer- 
ing that carries a genuine aura of mystery. 

'The world cinema scene, happily, 
holds more wildcards, most tantalising 
among them the prospect of two Claire 


Denis films in a year. A French-language 
one - the Juliette Binoche-starring Fire - 
is already complete; and a Nicaragua-set 
English-language romantic thriller, 77e 
Stars at Noon, starring Margaret Qualley 
and Joe Alwyn as foreigners embroiled 
in Central American subterfuge. Mean- 
while, Latin American politics of a graver 
nature figure into Chocobar, Lucrecia 
Martels first feature since Zama (2017). 
Following a foray into European 
cinema, Koreeda Hirokazu is again 
working in unfamiliar territory, heading 
to South Korea for Baby, Box, Broker. 
South Korea's own Park Chan-wook, 
last seen adapting John le Carré for the 
BBC, is heading home for Decision to 
Leave, a detective drama with Taiwan- 
ese star Tang Wei. Spreading his wings 
somewhat is Sweden's Ruben Östlund, 
working fully in English for the first time 
in Zriangle of Sadness, a mordant class- 
clash comedy in which passengers and 
staff on a luxury yacht butt heads after it 
sinks. Fellow provocateur Ulrich Seidl, 
meanwhile, is staying comfortably in his 
native Austria for Wicked Games, his first 
narrative feature in nine years, though this 
dysfunctional family drama promises to 
be uncomfortable in assorted other ways. 
Finally, UK cinema offers plenty to 
look forward to. Most tantalising of all 
is the prospect of Jonathan Glazer’s first 
feature since Under the Skin in 2013: The 
Zone of Interest is adapted from Martin 
Amiss Auschwitz-set novel, though we 
know that Glazers approach to source 
material can be oblique. Then theres 
Mark Jenkins Euys Men, а 1970s-set 
horror with much to live up to after the 
shoestring phenomenon of Bait (2019); 
Martin McDonagh tackles Irish mascu- 
linity (with Colin Farrell, Brendan Glee- 
son and Barry Keoghan) in 7he Banshees of 
Jnisherin; the glossier promises of Yorgos 
Lanthimoss Poor Things sees the director 
sticking with 7/6 Favourites (2018) writer 
Топу MeNamara and star Emma Stone 
for a Victorian spin on a Frankenstein- 
type tale. Joanna Hoggs superb The Sou- 
venir Part IT hits cinemas in early Febru- 
ary and shes set to follow that right up 
with ghost story 7he Eternal Daughter, 
while Peter Strickland returns after 77 
Fabric (2018) with the perverse-sounding 
culinary drama ух Gourmet so you can 
expect a number of the usual suspects 
doing unusual things — perhaps Ма the 
art-commerce bargain of the moment. 





ABOVE Mark Jenkin on the set of Enys Men 





Directors to watch in 2022 
BY GUY LODGE 





CLAIRE DENIS (FIRE) 


The last time Claire Denis 
paired up with Juliette 
Binoche, the result was the 
lovely, and unexpectedly sweet- 
natured, Let the Sunshine In 
(2017): a reunion with Binoche 
and the director's Véndredi soir 
(2002) leading man Vincent 
Lindon for a story vaguely 
described as a romantic 
triangle should also yield 
similarly humane, intimate 
results. Many had hoped to see 
Fire on the 2021 festival circuit; 
Denis tends to reward a wait. 


DAVID CRONENBERG 
(CRIMES OF THE FUTURE) 


Following a prolific spell 

that ran for nearly a decade 
from 2005 onwards, Canada’s 
greatest filmmaker has been 
oddly quiet since 20145 luridly 
entertaining Maps to the Stars. 
After a hiatus, has he gone 
back to where it all began? 
Starring Viggo Mortensen, Léa 
Seydoux and Kristen Stewart, 
this horror film shares a title 
with his 1970 second feature, 
but it remains to be seen what 
else they have in common. 





ROBERT EGGERS (THE NORTHMAN) 


In just two films, Eggers has 
established one of the most 
exciting, adventurous voices 
in independent cinema: 77e 
Witch (2015) proved his formal 
control, The Lighthouse (2019) 
his glimmer of madness. 
Heres hoping he takes to the 
grander canvas of what's said 
to be a visceral Viking epic, 
led by the suitably Nordic 
Alexander Skarsgard, with 
veritable auteur collector 


k. 


LUCRECIA MARTEL (CHOCOBAR) 


Since wowing critics with the 
feverish anti-colonial surreal- 
ism of her fourth feature Zama 
(2017), Argentinian iconoclast 
Lucrecia Martel surprised 

all onlookers by handing the 
Golden Lion to Joker at Venice 
2019. Has she gained a taste 
for the mainstream? Her latest 
- ostensibly a biopic of slain 
Argentinian Indigenous human 
rights activist Javier Chocobar 
- sounds conventional by her 
standards, but surely she has 
more surprises up her sleeve. 


KOREEDA HIROKAZU 
(BABY, BOX, BROKER) 


European cinema didn't 
entirely suit Koreeda’s sensibil- 
ity in the pleasant but pallid 
The Truth (2019); perhaps a 
shift to South Korea, with 
Song Kang-ho heading the 
cast, will be a better fit. The 
premise - built around “baby 
boxes’ in which people deposit 
unwanted children - has a dys- 
topian chill to it, but Koreeda 
has promised something 





GINA PRINCE-BYTHEWOOD 
(THE WOMAN KING) 


Prince-Bythewood's Netflix 
sci-fi The Old Guard (2020) was 
a bit of a curate’s egg from 

the snappy, stylistically agile 
American, so it's good to see 
her getting another stab at 
large-scale genre cinema - this 
time giving African history 

a rare Hollywood spotlight. 
Starring Viola Davis, John 
Boyega and recent 007 
Lashana Lynch, it follows an 
all-female military unit in the 
former Kingdom of Dahomey. 








EDITORS" CHOICE 


Christmas gift recommendations from the 


Sight and Sound team 





SHAWSCOPE VOLUME ONE 
Arrow Video 


A couple of belters aside, I've got a 
blind spot when it comes to the vast 
output of legendary Hong Kong 
production house Shaw Brothers 
Ltd. So, if he can carry it, Tm hoping 


Santa brings me this mammoth Blu-ray 


box set from Arrow. You get a dozen 
1970s/carly 808 genre classics, includ- 
ing kung fu-craze kickstarter King 
Boxer (1972). aka Five Fingers of Death, 
alongside two CDs of soundtrack 
music, a 60-page book, new artwork 
and countless extras. It’s the thing to 
buy for anyone who might appreciate a 
widescreen, action-packed Christmas. 


Sam Wigley, BFI digital features 
editor 





THE RED YEARS OF CAHIERS 
DU CINEMA (1968-1973) 


Amsterdam University Press 


It will set you back a few bob for sure, 
but should you wish to delight the far- 
left-leaning cinephile in your life then 
look no further than this monumental 
and quite magnificent two-volume set, 
brilliantly assembled by film scholar 
Daniel Fairfax to give an insightful 
overview of Cahiers Marxist turn in 
those heady years under the editor- 
ship of Jean-Louis Comolli and Jean 
Narboni. Worth noting that should 
you not have a couple of hundred 
quid to spare it is available as a free 
pdf download on Open Access. 





Kieron Corless, associate editor 





ВЕІ FILM CLASSICS: | KNOW WHERE I'M GOING! 


BFI/Bloomsbury 


On its release in 1945. Z Know Where I'm Going! (IKWIG for short) was considered an 
unusually conventional production for Powell and Pressburger, given the love story 
at its heart. But with its oedipal undertones, use of Scottish folklore and spellbinding 
cinematography from Erwin Hillier, ZKWIG is no ordinary romance. Any fan of P&P 
will appreciate the second edition of this BFI Film Classic, which goes into the films 
darker elements in exquisite detail, weaving in stories about its location (on the Isle 
of Mull), lighting, set design and cast, alongside striking stills photography. Writer 
Pam Cook (professor emerita of film at the University of Southampton) situates 
ІКИЛС in the broader scope of the British film industry of the 1940s and, in the new 
foreword, makes a solid case for /KJ//]G's ability “to be both of its time and timeless". 


Katie McCabe, reviews editor 








SOLID IVORY 
Little, Brown Book Group 


Not a Hollywood exposé to curl up with post-Christmas dinner and gasp at, but 
a riveting, meandering memoir sprinkled with photographs, short essays and 
portraits of figures such as director George Cukor that will be sure to tickle any 
cinephile. James Ivory (pictured above on the set of The Europeans in 1979), the 
93-year-old director who, along with producer Ismail Merchant and screenwriter 
Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, made some of Britain's finest costume dramas as Merchant 
Ivory, gives a fascinating and sexually frank account of growing up as a gay man in 
mid-century America - he later alludes to just how different the sex scenes in Ca// 
Me by Your Name would have been had he co-directed it as originally planned (as 
screenwriter, he was critical of the film’s lack of nudity). His own reflections on 
directing are highlights, from his time learning from Satyajit Ray to ruefully not 
telling Daniel Day-Lewis that his fingernails were too long in Æ Room with a View. 


Isabel Stevens, managing editor 








ONE NIGHT IN MIAMI... 

Criterion 

As ever with the Criterion Collec- 
tion, an excellent film, beautifully 
presented - just look at that cover art. 
Regina King’s directorial debut may 
be available to stream on Amazon 
Prime Video, but nothing beats a 
Blu-ray. One Night in Miami... takes 
place on 25 February 1964, follow- 

ing Cassius Clay's surprise defeat of 
Sonny Liston. Clay is imminently to 
become Muhammad Ali, and is joined 
by Malcolm X, NFL player Jim Brown 
and Sam Cooke for a celebration which 
becomes a heated discussion on the 
civil rights movement. The four leads 
give truly knockout performances, 
Kemp Powers adaptation of his play 
keeps the script tight and King proves 
herself a natural behind the camera. 


Thomas Flew, editorial assistant 





GIFT A SIGHT AND SOUND SUB 


sightandsoundsubs. bfi.org.uk/subscribe 


OK, this is obviously a shameless plug, 
but if you can’t do that on a one-off gift 
guide page, when can you? If you're new 
to Sight and Sound or wondering what 
to get for another cinephile in your 
life this Christmas, a subscription to 
the magazine doesn't just get you the 
latest issue through your door every 
time. It also gives you access to our 
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Scala Club Cinema 


BY THOMAS FLEW 


The Scala was perhaps London's most 
notorious cinema during its short but 
influential life, renowned for its double- 
bills, all-night film marathons and for 
being the haunt of many a budding film- 
maker - including Isaac Julien, Peter 
Strickland and Ben Wheatley. Following 
her mammoth 2018 book Scala Cinema 
1978-1993, Jane Giles, who was a program- 
mer at the cinema, is turning its story 
into a documentary feature, Scala Club 
Cinema, co-directed by Ali Catterall. The 
aforementioned filmmakers are just some 
of the dozens of Scala audience members 
interviewed for the film. 

Giles: “One point Im really trying to 
make in the film is the age of the people 
who were running the cinema at the 
time... I was in my early twenties when 
I got my job. Young people have energy 
and they're kind of reckless, or they can 
be if they're allowed to be.” Giles believes 
that the Scala’s youthfulness was key to its 
experimental programming and the film- 
makers used a similar ethos when picking 
their crew: “We used graduates from the 
MA course at the National Film and Tel- 
evision School for the line producer and 
[to do] the sound; the runners tended 
to be undergraduates. This was really 
important to me and my co-director. We 
needed some youth to bring their energy 
and vision and they really delivered on it.” 

Other creative roles have been filled by 
former Scala audience members, includ- 
ing the composer Barry Adamson, who 
has worked for David Lynch and Carol 
Morley, among others. But perhaps the 
most intriguing addition to the crew 
is the sound recordist Chris Watson, 
known for his work with David Atten- 
borough and as a founder member of 
pop experimentalists Cabaret Voltaire, 
who spent a day doing “field work” in 
the Scala for the film. “We knew that the 


Scala sounds incredible, because you 
can hear the rumble of the underground 
trains coming up through the build- 
ing,’ Giles says. "Something that people 
talked about in the interviews time and 
time again | was] how amazing it was to 
sit in this enormous, very atmospheric 
building” The recordings should imbue 
the documentary with the Scalas unfor- 
gettable atmosphere. Scala Club Cinema 
is in the early stages of editing, and is 
expected to be released in 2022. 


UNDER THE SEA 


Bong Joon Ho is diving into the world of 
animation for his current project. Speak- 
ing to fellow director Hosoda Mamoru 
at the Tokyo International Film Festival, 
Bong revealed that the film was inspired 
by deep-sea creatures and described its 
animation style, intriguingly, as “a tone 
that people have never seen before... one 
that looks hand-made, like something 
you want to reach out and touch.” 


THE LIFE OF THE ARTIST 


Filming is underway in Yorkshire for 
Carol Morley’ latest project, which uses 
archive materials from the life of Royal 
Academy of Arts student Audrey Amiss 
(1933-2013) to construct a fictional road 
trip. Titled 7jpist Artist Pirate King - the 
occupations listed on Amisss passport - 
the film stars Monica Dolan (as Amiss) 
and Kelly Macdonald and is being shot 
by long-time Claire Denis collaborator 
Agnes Godard. 


A HAIRY SITUATION 


Derek Cianfrance is reuniting with Ryan 
Gosling for a Universal monster movie 
remake, лап. Cianfrance joins the 
project after Leigh Whannell (co-crea- 
tor of the Saw and /usidious franchises) 
had to step down due to scheduling. 





NEWS 





Held to account 


BY THOMAS FLEW 

A new documentary has collected vital 
testimony on Nazism and the Holocaust, 
recounted by its German and Austrian 
perpetrators and bystanders. Final Account 
was directed by the English documen- 
tarist Luke Holland (pictured below), 
who between 2008 and 2017 recorded 
hundreds of testimonials from members 
of the generation that grew up during 
Nazisms peak in the 1930s; Holland was 
terminally ill throughout the final years 
of the films production and died in 2020, 
shortly after its completion. Those inter- 
viewed were never old enough to vote for 
the National Socialist party during elec- 
tions, but were influenced and indoctri- 
nated by elders and official programmes 
such as the Hitler Youth - some then 
joined the Wehrmacht as World War II 
unfolded. 

The films central question is where the 
line between perpetrator and bystander 
lies, or to what extent such a separation 
is useful. Most fascinating is the wildly 
contradictory nature of the testimonies. 
John Battsek, one of the films produc- 
ers, told me that the filmmakers aim was 
to “create a feature that could navigate 
through those different mindsets”. He 
describes the interviewees as sitting in 
three different modes: “Either proudly 
saying they stand by their actions, in com- 
plete denial, or consumed by guilt". As 
horrifying as hearing these elderly Nazis 
confirming their continued admiration of 
Hitlers leadership is the knowledge that 
some are lying about their lack of aware- 
ness of what was going on around them, 
better to protect their own sense of self. 

Final Account may be the culmination 
of Holland's decade-long archival pro- 
ject, which resulted in more than 500 
hours of footage, but it is far from the 
end of the story. All of this material has 
been donated to the Institut national de 
Yaudiovisuel in Paris, the Wiener Holo- 
caust Library, and University College 
London, where it has been archived and 
is available to be viewed by the public, 
and where it will continue to enable 
rescarch into the insidious ways in which 
dangerous ideologies can grow. 
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MAGGIE GYLLENHAAL овєстоягдстоя 





INTERVIEW BY SIMRAN HANS 





The acclaimed actor turned 
director offers a vision of 
motherhood rarely seen on 


screen with her first film, 
The Lost Daughter 





For her directorial debut, the actor Maggie 
Gyllenhaal adapts Elena Ferrantes 2006 
novel 77e Lost Daughter. In the film, Olivia 
Colmans Leda is an academic and mother 
of two whose solo vacation on the Greek 
island of Spetses is rudely interrupted 

by a rambunctious American family. She 
becomes quietly obsessed with them, as 
well as their youngest members toy doll. 
“Tm an unnatural mother, she tells Nina 
(Dakota Johnson), whose tender interac- 
tions with her young daughter trigger Ledas 
memories of raising her own children. 

Like many of Ferrantes women, she is 
smart, funny and selfish, her voracious 
appetite for life at odds with the domestic- 
ity expected of her. The film won writer- 
director Gyllenhaal the award for Best 
Screenplay at the Venice Film Festival 2021. 
ABOVE 


Olivia Colman and 
Dakota Johnson 


BELOW 
Maggie Gyllenhaal 
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Q One of 77e Lost Daughters key themes 
is motherhood. Did you feel you 
brought a maternal aspect to your role 
as director? 

A Ithink the many skills that I have come 
to have after 15 years of mothering 
really served me. You do come to realise 
pretty quickly that if you dont have an 
organised diaper bag, youre fucked. 

My DP | Hélène Louvart] has five 
children, and one of the things she 
taught me was prep! I kept saying to 
Hélène, “Look, I’m an actress, I’m never 
gonna say: “Неге are our shots, and 
actors, heres where you stand.” But 
because we were so well-prepped, really, 
it was like jazz, we just rolled. Most 
importantly on my set, and I knew this 
both from mothering and acting, I think 
in every job there is no question that 
people do a whole other level of work 
when they're respected, seen and loved. 
Part of being a director is not just 
making people feel like | that], but 
actually hiring people you are curious 
about so that you can respect them and 
love them. I also believe that mothering 
massively stretches and grows your heart 
so that you become a more loving 
person, and I felt the same way with 
directing. Here I am, holding in my 
hands the hearts and minds of these 
people who are offering that to me. It 
was my responsibility to hold that. Its 
very like mothering. 


Q 'The novel is extremely psychological. 
How did you go about translating the 
narrator's inner world into the 
language of cinema? 

А Elena Ferrante is a mix of a lot of things. 
Yes, there are times when she writes, 
“This is what I'm thinking about,” but 
there are also things that she writes that 
are unanalysable, which are totally from 
the unconscious - for example, the doll. 
It’s a perfect cinematic offering that 
doesnt need too much talking about. 


Q The film contains “a toast to cruelty”. 
That scene isn't in the novel, but it 
feels fitting for a Ferrante antiheroine. 

A Its not actually a celebration of cruelty. 
Its maybe a celebration of being brave 


enough to look at the ways in which we 
can be cruel. I read the Neapolitan 
novels first and I felt like | Ferrante] 
expressed things I had never heard 
expressed before. Whats happening in 
these womens minds are things we have 
agreed, as a culture, not to talk about. 

I had started to wonder: are the edges of 
my experience normal? Or aberrant in 
some way? Reading Ferrante, I was like, 
no, no, no! There are other people who 
think and want and feel very similar 
things to me, which is comforting. I cant 
even remember any more whats in the 
book and what isn't. 


Q It sounds like your version of the 
story has fused with your memory 
of reading it. 

А I think thats what Ferrante wanted. She 
said she feels it’s really important that 
this film be good and the only way it'll be 
good is if it becomes mine. The movie is 
in conversation at every moment with 
the book. It’s its sister. 


Q Something you and Ferrante have in 
common is the way you both portray 
female desire. Intellectual hunger and 
sexual appetite are knotted together. 

A One of my favourite moments in the 
movie is right in that section where Jessie 
[ Buckley, who plays the young Leda] is 
talking to her husband on the phone and 
she says, “No, I haven't even read his 
recent work; and were super close on 
her, and she says, "It was all my own 
thinking.” To me, desire, real intense 
desire, sexual desire, but all sorts of 
desire, is connected with your mind. 
‘That masturbation scene, for example, 
yes theres a sexual element but its also a 
general hunger and a general kind of 
anxiety. Its not just about sex, that scene. 


Q Can you talk about the fragmented 
structure of the film? 

A Did you ever read Rachel Cusk's Cov- 
entry [2019], the book of essays? There's 
an essay in it called “Shakespeare's 
Sisters, about womens writing. One 
of the things she talks about is a kind 
of circular narrative. I had written my 
film, I hadn't shot it, but I was done 
[writing] when I read that essay, and 
I thought: “I created a circular nar- 
rative that begins where it ends. 

I have a pretty classic thriller plot, but 
that is not the way through the movie, 
right?" Its not the kind of plot where 
youre moving and gathering pieces of 
the puzzle. The way through the movie 
is her mind. I think when youre on vaca- 
tion and theres space, memories come 
in and they take over. This is a story 
about a woman whos being taken over 
by memories. So the structure was just 
trying to be honest to how that feels, 
while at the same time moving a story 
forward, not being goofy about exposi- 
tion but to explain how we find her 
here. Its a different kind of storytelling. 





il The Lost Daughter is released in UK cinemas on 17 December 
and on Netflix on 31 December 





“An unashamed celebration of cinema as an art-form” 
Peter Bradshaw, THE GUARDIAN 
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THE SHARK IS ВВОКЕМ 


words BY PHILIP CONCANNON 








Ian Shaw, son of the Jaws actor 
Robert, has put on a West End 
play with plenty of bite 





Ian Shaw was five years old when he visited his 
father, Robert, on the set of Jaws (1975). "My 
dad loved being with [his] kids, so he took us 
to a lot of film sets, and that’s one of the earliest 
I remember he recalls. “It didn’t seem particu- 
larly special to me, just because I was a kid, but 
mecting the shark was special... Seeing the face 
and the teeth of Bruce is a memory that is indel- 
ibly etched in my brain.” 

As the title suggests, there is no sighting of 
Bruce in Shaws play 7he Shark Is Broken, which 
premiered to acclaim in Edinburgh in 2019 
and is now in Londons West End in extended 
form. Jaws was a notoriously troubled produc- 
tion, plagued by delays and technical problems, 
and when it came in 100 days late and £3.7 mil- 
lion over budget (about £18.5 million in todays 
money), Steven Spielberg feared his nascent 
filmmaking career was over. These delays 
ultimately worked in the movies favour, with 
rewrites adding to the characters and John Wil- 
liamss ominous score amply standing in for the 
absent shark, but it also meant the actors had an 
awful lot of downtime, and that’s what Shaw has 
explored with his co-writer Joseph Nixon. 7he 
Shark Is Broken takes place entirely on the shark 
fisherman Quints boat, the Orca, where Roy 
Scheider (Demetri Goritsas), Richard Dreyfuss 
(Liam Murray Scott) and Robert Shaw (uncan- 
nily played by his son) are stuck between takes, 
spending the long days talking, drinking and 
arguing as they drift aimlessly on the Atlantic. 

That sense of drift is expressed through the 
deceptively loose structure. It unfolds as a series 
of snapshots, capturing the three men at differ- 
ent points in the production and allowing us to 
observe the gradually shifting dynamic between 
them. The play’s tension exists in the conflict 
between Shaw and Dreyfuss, with Scheider 


ABOVE Goritsas, Scott and Shaw (from left to right) 


cast as the peacemaker caught between their 
constant sniping. Many stories have been told 
about their frosty on-set relationship - Drey- 
fuss once tossed Shaw's booze overboard апа 
Shaw aimed a firehose at his co-star - but Ian 
Shaw regards their antagonistic back-and- 
forth with more ambivalence. 

“I suspect that Robert didn't hate Rich- 
ага, he says. “I think he liked him, I think he 
had affection for him, but he was very unim- 
pressed with the way that Richard carried 
himself. I dont think he felt he had earned 
his stripes and didn’t have the right to be 
arrogant. I think Robert saw a lot of talent 
in him as well and he was just behaving like 
a tough father-figure almost.” There’ also a 
generational shift represented in the relation- 
ship, with the classically trained and staunchly 
masculine English acting veteran clashing 
with one of the faces of New Hollywood, who 
was some 20 years younger. “These younger 
actors were coming through post-Vietnam, 
and everything became more introspective. 
Masculinity was changing, therapy was on the 
rise and these extraordinary cultural events 
were sweeping that new generation along. 
Much as Robert was a progressive liberal, 
he wasnt into what I suspect he would have 
called navel-gazing.” 

For Shaw, the years spent researching and 
writing about his father, and then playing 
him every night on stage, have given him a 
fresh perspective on a man who died when he 
was eight years old. “I think I became more 
impressed with him. I was very impressed 
with how he wasnt frightened to speak his 
mind. Were all so guarded nowadays, quite 
understandably with social media and every- 
thing, and I find it very interesting to watch 
him speak so candidly on 77e Dick Cavett Show 
[in 1972] about his father committing suicide. 
He’ such an interesting character to play, and 
quite liberating in a way. Гт so cautious at 
times in my life but he was fearless. He wasnt 
frightened of anybody.” 





е The Shark Is Broken is at the Ambassadors Theatre, 
London, until 13 February 


MYA BOLLAERS actress 


PROFILE BY SAM JUDD 








Who is she? 

The 25-year-old newcomer gained critical 
acclaim for her portrayal of a transgender 
teenager in Lola and the Sea (2019), win- 
ning the Most Promising Actress award 
at Belgium's equivalent of the Oscars. 
Her background 

Lola and the Sea was her first film. “I never 
really wanted to act,” she says. “I went for 
the role with no expectations.” 


RISING STAR 


Her work 
Lola and the Sea centres on Lola (Bollaers), 
who has been living in a foster home after 
her father Philippe (Benoit Magimel) kicked 
her out. Her world is turned on its head 
when her mother dies. Determined to fulfil 
her final wish, Lola and Philippe embark 
on an uneasy road trip to scatter her ashes. 
Bollaers’ performance adds insecurity and 
relatability to the character. But she is 
unsure about her future in cinema, citing 
her trans identity as a barrier. “Should trans 
women only play stories of trans peoples 
lives? Can racially diverse people only make 
films that are about racism or immigration? 
True inclusion is acceptance of differ- 
. ences without putting emphasis on 
` identity or background, she says. 
Could she return to film? "This 
industry is too stigmatising. 
In the absence of an interest- 
ing role, I'd rather choose 
not to act at all.” She is 
currently writing a novel. 











Where to watch 

Lola and the Sea is 

released on 17 
December and 

is reviewed on 
page 119. 





WORTH THE WAIT? 


Directors, studios and audiences alike 
love to return to familiar worlds and 
characters, but sometimes a sequel 
takes more time to come around than 
expected - as with Lana Wachowskis YEARS 
upcoming instalment of the Matrix 
series. The long wait is hardly a new 
phenomenon, as this selection shows. 
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THE THOUSAND EYES ОЕ DR. MABUSE (1960) 
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THE TESTAMENT OF DR. MABUSE (1933) 
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SCENES FROM A MARRIAGE (1973) 


SARABAND (2003) 
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THE FRESHMAN (1925) 

THE HUSTLER (1961) 

THE COLOR OF MONEY (1986) 
BLADE RUNNER (1982) 
BLADE RUNNER 2049 (2017) 
MARY POPPINS (1964) 





PSYCHO (1960) 
PSYCHO II (1983) 











NATURAL HISTORY 


WORM TURNED 
Dune (2021) 


5. The worm in Dune (2021) 


BY ISABEL STEVENS 
Forget sharks or gorillas: if you want proof 
of cinemas deep-seated fear of nature, just 
look at its treatment of lowly worms: mem- 
orably, torture playthings in Wash Gordon 
(1980 -“Мо! Not the bore worms!) and 
carnivorous crawlies in Squirm (1976). They 
are, however, lodged in our psyches as giant 
man-guzzlers thanks to films such as 7emors 
(1990) and The Empire Strikes Back (1980) - 
but above all, the wormy icon that is Dune. 

Sci-fi author Frank Herbert's vision of 
colossal, aggressive sandworms that live in 
the desert planet of Arrakis have had many 
screen lives: as an elephant trunk with jaws 
in David Lynch's 1984 film, as a dinosaur- 
esque orifice in the forgettable 2000 minise- 
ries, and most recently in Denis Villeneuves 
2021 adaptation. Exaggerated though these 
beasts are, they are surprisingly grounded 
in fact. Prehistoric worms were among the 
earliest creatures to acquire teeth - surely 
the most nightmarish feature of the Dune 
worm. The marine bootlace worm can 
stretch to 50 metres long (admittedly just 
an eighth of a Dune worms length); and of 
course, from the tapeworm to the Loa loa 
of Africa, parasitic worms flesh- and organ- 
cating capacities are a thing. 

Unlike Lynch, who had a carton of 
earthworms on his desk when dreaming 
up his own, Patrice Vermette, production 
designer for the new Dune, didnt turn to 
annelids. “I looked at leeches, sea worms 
and snakes, but nothing was more inspir- 
ing than whales, he says. “We worked really 
hard to understand the worm - how much 
it should influence the landscape when it 
moves. And I thought it should move like 
a blue whale, coming up to the surface and 
then diving down again. We treated sand 
like water” The worms long spindly teeth 
- so different to the jagged fangs of previ- 
ous Dune worms - were inspired by baleen 
whales filtration systems. Meanwhile, the 
skin of the worm was influenced by rhinoc- 
eros hide and tree bark: “We wanted the 
sense that these worms had lived for many 
hundreds of years.” 

Both Vermette and Villeneuve are doing 
their bit to stop worms being seen simply 
as squirmy harbingers of death. Vermette 
says they wanted to emphasise the spiritu- 
ality rather than the scariness of their worm. 
It’s a creature to respect in his view: “The 
Fremen [natives of Arrakis | see the worm as 
a danger and a divinity.” 








ILLUSTRATION BY PEICHI WU 


DREAM PALACES 











LOCATION ISFAHAN 


THE HOMAYOUN 


OPENED 19608 
CLOSED EARLY 20008 
SCREENS 1 


THERE WERE PLANS TO RENOVATE THE 
RUINED CINEMA AND REOPEN IT AS A 
CULTURAL CENTRE, BUT THE BUILDING 
WAS DEMOLISHED IN 2018 


TRIVIA 





Asghar Farhadi, the Iranian director of.4 Separation, The 
Salesman and the forthcoming 4 Hero, talks about his old local 
cinema in Isfahan and the joy of hanging around in the lobby 





Igrew up in a small town next to Isfahan and 
we didnt have a cinema, so I had to catch a bus 
and goto thecentreofthecity to watch a movie. 
I would go with a friend of my age and we 
had to escape without our parents knowing. 
There isa street in Isfahan called Chaharbagh 
and all these very old theatres were located 
there; it was something like Broadway. 

One of the cinemas there was called the 
Homayoun, which doesnt exist anymore. It 
was an old building and it had very interest- 
ing architecture. You would walk in from the 
street, and inside it had this big open space 
with а very small box office where you had to 
go and get the ticket. They would put pictures 
of the actors everywhere on the walls and 
there was a speaker [in the lobby] that would 
play the sound of the movie. Many times, 
when I didn't have the money for a ticket, 
I would just stand there and listen to the sound 
of the film, which made my creativity work. 
I think something like a thousand people 
could fit inside the cinema; it was one of those 
classic places where you could look back and 
see a beam of light hitting the screen. At that 
time, everybody would smoke in theatres, too. 

The first movie that I watched there was a 
foreign film; I arrived late with my cousin. It 
was the kind of cinema where you could just 
grab a ticket and go inside, you didnt have to 
wait for the start time, so I went into my first 
movie halfway through. At the end of the film 
there was this teenager character who killed the 
villain and that really excited me. Over the fol- 
lowing days I thought about what might have 


happened in the first half of the film - that was 
the first time I was really excited about cinema. 
My future in filmmaking started from that point. 

In Iran, Fridays are the weekend and at 7am 
there would already be a long line of people 
[at the Homayoun| who were excited about 
new films. I remember I had this mathematics 
teacher who was very serious and I always won- 
dered what this guy ever thought about except 
for mathematics. Once, when I went there on 
Friday morning at 7am, I saw him standing at 
the front of the queue. 

One movie I remember very well was the 
John Huston film Escape to Victory (1981), 
because Pelé, the soccer player, was acting in 
it, and when I was a kid that was very exciting. 
I remember seeing the movie Koyaanisqatsi 
(1982). It didnt have a story, but it was a movie 
about the industrialisation of the world told 
through images and cuts. I also watched Krzysz- 
tof Kieslowskis movies there for the first time. 

Unfortunately, lots of old cinemas in Iran are 
now in ruins. There is a street in Tehran called 
Laleh-Zar that was full of these theatres and 
before the revolution a lot of intellectuals would 
go there, but it’s very upsetting when you go to 
that street now. They are building a lot of these 
complexes that have ten screens, and the qual- 
ity of the image and sound is better, but for me 
there is a nostalgia for those old theatres. Going 
to the cinema was a ritual for me, but that sense 
of ritual doesnt exist in the new cinemas. 
Asghar Farhadi was talking to Philip Concannon 





№] <4 Hero is out in UK cinemas on 7 January 
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REPORT 


Derek Jarman: new exhibitions show 
how timely his art and activism still is 





‘Two exhibitions and a film season spotlight other important aspects of the 
filmmaker's driving imagination: his artwork, activism and love of nature 





BY BEN WALTERS 








“Derek could tap into the establishment but he 
remained an outsider,” Jon Savage says of the late 
filmmaker. “His work expressed a mix of power- 
lessness and anger that, because its proper art, has 
travelled through time. He was a beacon.” 

‘That beacon arguably shines more brightly now 
than it has since Derek Jarmans death іп 1994. 
Overlapping with what would have been his Во 
birthday, in January 2022, exhibitions of Jarmans 
work are opening in Manchester and Southamp- 
ton, following others in London, Paris and Berlin. 
His rising profile might have to do with genera- 
tional cycles of appreciation and rediscovery, as 
well as the urgent resonances between Jarman's 
interests and those of today. This includes queer 
resistance to rising authoritarianism and environ- 
mental crisis and a bracing disregard for formal 
boundaries: best known in his lifetime as a film- 
maker and activist, his achievements in visual art, 
design, writing and pop videos are increasingly 
widely recognised. Also at play are the reissue of 
Jarmans writings and changes in the status of his 
estate. Following the passing of his partner, Keith 
Collins, in 2018, a high-profile crowdfunding cam- 
paign secured Jarmans archives and final home, 
Prospect Cottage, at Dungeness on the Kent coast, 
the garden of which is one of his masterpieces. 

"Derek Jarman: Protest!; at Manchester Art Gal- 
lery, is a career retrospective, curated by Savage in 
collaboration with the gallery's curator of art and 
design, Fiona Corridan, and the Irish Museum of 
Modern Art in Dublin, where it was mounted in 
2019. A sweeping journey across art school and the 
underground, punk and pop, cinema and street 
protest, it includes paintings, assemblages, set 
designs. props and videos, tracing Jarmans links 


to David Hockney, Ken Russell, Sex Pistols, Pet 
Shop Boys, Tilda Swinton, Outrage! and more. 
^Hewasa protean figure; Savage notes. "He kept 
changing and shifting right to the end of his life." 
Where the Dublin version of the show emphasised 
Jarmans fine art context, in Manchester it leans into 
his artistic-activist collaborations, both around the 
punk era and in the years following his diagnosis 
with HIV. "Were including a lot of Jubilee materi- 
als” says Savage. "It was a very important film for 
Derek because it tied him into the punk/post-punk 
generation - he was already into his thirties - and 





ABOVE 


Jarmans art piece /.N. R./. (1988) and, 
top, Jarman in The Garden (1990) 


into younger filmmakers. And then, by the late 80s/ 
early gos, hed found a new generation of activists. 
He was made a queer saint [by drag collective the 
Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence |" 

Protest! will be accompanied by a full retrospec- 
tive, screening at the nearby arts venue HOME, 
of Jarmans features alongside a selection of other 
works and a new film by Mark Cousins. There 
are plans for a symposium with the Queer Brit- 
ish Art research group, and for the Sisters of Per- 
petual Indulgence to canonise the legendary queer 
performer, artist and Manchester resident David 
Hoyle. Other projects reanimate Jarmans passion 
for queer intergenerationality: Jez Dolan will work 
with younger LGBTQ+ artists to develop а body 
of work across the exhibition period while the 
LGBT Foundations Pride in Ageing initiative will 
facilitate the creation of a permanent new pocket 
park’, reflecting the aesthetic and environmental 
concerns Jarman explored at Dungeness. 

Such issues аге at the very heart of ‘Derek 
Jarman: Modern Nature’ at the University of 
Southampton’ John Hansard Gallery. Curated 
by the writer Philip Hoare, it focuses on Jarmans 
enduring love for plants, bodies and the environ- 
ment, setting his works, including early landscape 
paintings, against pieces by other artists. These 
include neo-romantics such as Graham Suther- 
land and the surrealists Eileen Agar and John 
Banting - “the presiding artistic gods of Jarmans 
youth,” Hoare notes, whose work speaks to the 
“apocalyptic conditions of London after the Blitz” 
- and young artists influenced by Jarman, such as 
Richard Porter and Sarah Wood, who have col- 
laborated with cottage gardener Jonny Bruce. 

“The garden has strangely become Derek's 
legacy,” Hoare says, “partly because a garden is 
a very middle-class thing, so he was perhaps for- 
given his sins in some quarters.” But Jarman’s 
generous spirit and somewhat saintly, avuncular 
aura shouldnt obscure his radical queer sensibility. 
Prospect Cottage, Hoare notes, was “this light- 
ning conductor of a place, a little hut of subversion 
dropped down in this desert on the edge of Eng- 
land. The queerness of Derek's vision was not lim- 
ited to LGB TQ- matters. Its antipathetic to the 
status quo and very inclusive. Theres high art and 
philosophy but its also vernacular and tangible. 
Its folk art, in a way, which is very English but also 
quite un-nationalistic. He wants to save the Eng- 
lish from being English. Dungeness is receiving 
refugees now. Derek would have had a lot to say 
about that. Its a pity hes not still in that little hut.” 





"Derek Jarman: Protest! is at Manchester Art Gallery, until 10 
April. HOME M: sters Jarman retrospective runs from 
30 Jan to mid-March. ‘Derek Jarmans Modern Nature is z 
John Hansard Gallery, Southampton, until 26 February. 











o MN _ А BFI season of David Bowie's starring and supporting roles, plus 
Nicolas Roegs 77e Man Who Fell to Earth 


(1976) provided a rich seam of inspiration his celluloid inspirations, will run in London in January, but first 


for David Bowie that lasted until his final муе uncover the story behind the poster of perhaps his greatest role 
act: he used the on-set photos, taken by 
Steve Schapiro, for two album covers 
(Station to Station, 1976; Low, 1977) and co- 
created the of£Broadway musical Lazarus 
(2015), which gave his character, Thomas 
Jerome Newton, the ending that neither 
Walter Teviss book nor the film ever 
could. The Lov picture was also used in 
the American film poster (below). But the 
English artist Vic Fair had another idea. 
Commissioned without a brief to do the 
UK version, he created it in a single night, 
including the font. Recognise it? It was 
picked up by Iron Maiden for their logo. 
Although he hasn't quite captured Bowies 
extraordinary face, the composition, 
colour palette and concept are flawless. To 
celebrate what would have been Bowies 
75th birthday, the BFI is running a season: 
‘Starman and the Silver Screen (1-30 Janu- 
ary). You сап see Roeg’s classic but dont 
miss Bowies two finest performances, 

in Oshima Nagisas Merry Christmas Mr. 
Lawrence (1983) and a rare showing of the 
BBC production of Brechts Baal (1982). 


in Nicolos Roegs film 


Also storing 
RIP TORN: CANDY CLARK: BUCK HENRY 
Produced by MICHAEL DEELEY ond BARRY SPIKINGS 
Directed by NICOLAS ROEG 
enploy by PAUL MAYERSBERG кол te oy WATER T 
oducer 51 LITVINOFF: Musical Director JOHN PHILLIPS 


David Bowie 
The man who fell to Earth 
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s by MAYFAIR PRODI СТОМ 3 u 
NEW MUSIC: NIGHT AND DAY 
‘The US poster (above) and Vic Fairs UK version (main) 





FASHION AND THE FLICKS 


RIDLEY SCOTT'S House of Gucci, currently IT'S RARE FOR A FASHION DESIGNER tO IN 2015, ANTONIO BANDERAS revealed 
in cinemas, stars Lady Gaga as Patrizia appear on the big screen. When they do work оп social media that he had enrolled in an 
Reggiani, the ex wife of Maurizio Gucci, in cinema, theyre usually too busy intensive course at fashion and art college 















one-time head of his family’s fashion empire. stocking the casts wardrobe to Central Saint Martins in London. 
Reggiani, of course, ordered his murder seek out their own moment in Rather than a sudden career change, 


and served 18 years in prison for it; she was the spotlight. One exception was 
released in 2016. Over the films 15-year-long Gianni Versace, who after creat- 


this was preparation for a film by 
Danish director Bille August, in 


stint in development, various potential ing the costumes for Pedro Almo- which Banderas was to play Gianni 
Patrizias came and went - Angelina Jolie, dovar's Kika (1993) and, of course, , Versace. The project was nixed 
Penélope Cruz and Margot Robbie were Showgirls (1995) - "Its Ver-sayee” А during pre-production when 
all lined up to star at different points. - found himself in a cameo role A . Ryan Murphys series 7he 
Even more tantalisingly, another director in that most star-studded of Assassination of Gianni Ver- 
who sat at the projects helm for a short films, Spice World (1997). How- sace American Grime Story 
time was the always stylish Wong Kar ever, his murder in July 1997, А (2018) was announced. 
Wai. The Hong Kong director has had while the film was in post- Banderas’ new-found 
mixed fortunes working in the English production, led to his role А fashion knowledge, 
language, but “Wong Kar Wais House of being cut, and the deleted IB remains, as far as we 


Gucci does have a nice ring, doesnt it? scenes have never been seen. are aware, unutilised. 
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Unique. 
Irresistible. 
Unmissable. 


YourScreen Virtual Cinema brings you the 
best films you've never heard of. 


View films you can't see anywhere else. 


Enter promo code SASN25 at check-out for 
a 25% discount, valid until 30th November. 


YOURSCREEN 


Discover your new favourite film. 


watch.yourscreen.net 


Exhibitors go to: yourscreen.net 


“Nevia” / Nunzia De Stefano - streaming on YourScreen now. 


READERS’ LETTERS 


Get in touch 

Email: s&s(bfi.org.uk 

‘Twitter: @sightsoundmag 

By post: Sight and Sound, BFI, 21 Stephen 
Street, London, МТМ 








A BRIDGET TOO FAR? 


Despite its rather mean-spirited 
(though erudite) tone, it was Tara 
Judahs review of A/mas Not Normal 
(S&S, December) that prompted 
me to binge-watch all six episodes. 
Iloved this series. I found itnuanced, 
funny and thought-provoking. 
The costumes were dynamic and 
I admired how social realism fuelled 
both its drama and humour. The 
review missed that its about social 
class and the failure to ‘level up’ 
the north. Alma is a working-class 
Bridget Jones: I dont think anyone 
has portrayed that as truthfully 
before. Seeing Lemn Sissay naming 
his real-life experiences of the care 
system put the seal of authentic- 
ity on a programme that was both 
entertaining and challenging. 
— Audrey Mullender, by email 





BAGPUSS VIBE Sophie Willan as Alma 


PRAISE FOR THE PAGES 


I'm а bit late to the party but just 
wanted to say how much I love 
the redesign. I especially like the 
sidebars in the reviews section. I've 
been an on/off reader since 1972 and 
I dont think S&S has ever looked 
better or has been such a great read. 
— Raymond McDonald, Otley, West 
Yorkshire 


BETTER CALLED PAUL 


Jonathan Romney, insightful as ever, 
offers much to think about in his 
review of Paul Schraders The Card 
Counter, not least regarding ‘Tell, the 
pseudonym used by the gambler 
protagonist. It’s also interesting 
that the characters real surname is 
Tillich. Given Schraders long asso- 
ciation with transcendental cinema, 
its entirely possible that this is an 
allusion to the much-respected 
20th-century theologian Раш Til- 
lich, whose work revolved around 
exploring humanity's loneliness 
until utter despair yields to a para- 
doxical experience of something 
speaking of the divine. 

— Stephen Brown, by email 








SHUT THAT DOOR Jack Nicholson 


NOTHING OVERLOOKED 


As you are well aware, the web is 
awash with speculation around 
whether the continuity errors in 7/6 
Shining (1980) are deliberate or not. 
Proving everything from “Wendy 
is hallucinating” to “The helicop- 
ter shadow indicates that Kubrick 
faked the Vietnam war.” (The last 
one is a joke, but I googled it, and 
yes, there is one person out there 
who believes it.) 

Here is my suggestion. Maybe 
you could clarify this by interview- 
ing continuity people who worked 
on this movie? (I have searched and 
have so far found nothing.) There 
are so many to sce; carpet patterns, 
changing typewriters and so on. 
Was it all just sloppiness or was 
some of it deliberate? This might 
justbe minutiae, but still? 

Anyway, you can never have too 
much Kubrick! 

— Kjetil Jansen, by email 


IT WAS A VERY GOOD YEAR 


Considering that cinemas were 
closed until May this year, I'm aston- 
ished at just how many great films 
Ive seen іп 2021. 

From blockbusters (Dune, Can- 
dyman and The Last Duel) to indies 
(Another Round, 2020. In the Earth and 
Our Ladies, 2019), we've really been 
spoilt for choice. And at home things 
have been just as good. I'm particu- 
larly glad to have seen your number 
three film of 2020, First Cow (2019), 
which finally arrived in the UK this 
spring, and Summer of Soul, which is 
surely the most spirit-lifting film of 
the year. Hopefully some (or all) of 
these will be in this years list, too! 
— Kieran Stedman, Woking, Surrey 


SWINGS, ROUNDABOUTS 


My favourite film of 2021 as seen at 
the cinema is Nomadland (2020). 

Notonly has Chloé Zhao directed 
one the best films of the year but 
also one of the worst with Æternals. 
— Mark Richmond, by email 





DREAM A LITTLE DREAM 


One of my favourite films is Bertoluc- 
cis The Dreamers (2003) about a trio of 
soixante-huitard cinephiles. Whenever 
I view it - and despite being born in 
1973 - Í get pangs of what the writer 
Graham Swift called the *bastard 
but pampered child", nostalgia, for 
the time ^before things went wrong". 
Like Tony Soprano, "Tm getting the 
feeling that I came in at the end. The 
best is over.” 

Bertolucci’s ‘dreamers’ live in 
the age of classics like Bande à part 
(1964), Blow-Up (966), À bout de souf: 

fle (1960), La Chinoise (1967), Mouchette 
(1967), Persona (1966), Pierrot le Fou 
(1965) and Shock Corridor (1963) (all 
cited in the film). I grew up in the 


BOGIE NIGHTS 


Recently a friend of mine forwarded 
an article from S&S by Louise 
Brooks on the cult of Humphrey 
Bogart. The article was written some 
time ago [in the Winter issue, 1966]; 
I thought we could revisit the subject. 

I suspect she did not like Bogart 
as a man or actor. It is true that 
during the боз and 70s a “Bogartian 
culture emerged with the rise of the 
lone-wolf antihero (Paul Newman, 
Steve McQueen). The myth to which 
Brooks refers created a cult status 
that still exists today and is a success- 
ful brand: my drinks cabinet contains 
a bottle of Bogart Gin! 

When Michael Parkinson inter- 
viewed John Huston, he asked what 
Bogart would have thought of the 
cult. Huston said he would have 
been “amused”. Bogart was serious 
about his work but enjoyed playing 
with the persona. Over the past few 
weeks I have seen a number of his 
films post-1935 and pre-stardom: in 
all of them, Bogart, whether as a lead 
or, more often than not, a supporting 
player, gave good solid performances. 
Warner Bros were criticised for not 
spotting his true potential before the 
early 40s. But he was fully employed 
by them, often supporting James 


‘high concept 1980s, the era of Beverly 
Hills Cop (1984) апа 70р Gun (1986), 
and now live in the time of Avengers: 
Endgame (2019) and Aquaman (2018). 

I think that criticism of comic- 
book movies is often cinephile snob- 
bery. There is a conflation between 
the way these movies are mass-dis- 
tributed - crowding out indie cinema 
- and their actual quality. I suspect 
many are not bad and that the genre 
is in need of serious revisionism. 

Its also true that nostalgia can dis- 
tort reality. I really hope that SGS's 
upcoming 2022 ‘Greatest Films of 
All Time poll will help us understand 
the past while also allowing us to 
value the cinematic here-and-now. 
— Will Goble, Rayleigh, Essex 


Cagney and Edward G. Robinson. 
Brooks makes mention of only a few 
movies Bogart made pre-1940: Dark 
Victory (1939), in which hes miscast 
as an Irish horse groom with the 
hots for the dying Bette Davis; 
and The Roaring Twenties, the same 
year, a fine gangster flick co-starring 
Cagney; and San Quentin (1937), a 
Pat O'Brien film with a good perfor- 
mance from Bogart. But there were 
many others (seven in 1937 alone). 
Brooks also makes reference to 
Fredric March, his co-star in 77e Des- 
perate Hours (1955). Vhis was a perfect 
performance by March, but also 
a good performance from Bogart 
towards the end of his life. Bogart 
was not an actor of great range, 
although he was prepared to push 
his own boundaries in films such as 
The African Queen, The Caine Mutiny 
and /л а Lonely Place. Among his 
films were some of the greatest ever 
made: The Maltese Falcon (1941), Casa- 
blanca (1942), The Big Sleep (1946). 
He finished his career with 
The Harder They Fall (1956), one of 
the best boxing films. As Huston 
said in his eulogy:" There will 
never be another like him. He is 
irreplaceable” 
— Nigel Manning, by email 





TAKE IT AND LIKE IT Peter Lorre and Bogie in The Maltese Falcon (1941) 
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Pay tribute to stars not just through celluloid, 
but by visiting carvings of rock and steel 


It was Claude Chabrol who first caught 
my attention. When I got as far as Youssef 
Chahine, I had to go back and retrace my 
steps. I had struck gold in the Spanish sun. 

It happened when I was on holiday in 
València, and forgive me dear cinephiles, 
but auteur directors were far from my mind 
as I ambled along the beach promenade. 
But without noticing we had wandered on 
to the Paseo de la Mostra, a path marked 
by tiles commemorating illustrious film- 
makers in honour of the citys film festival, 
Mostra de Valencia. The walkway was 
inaugurated by Alain Delon during the 
festival in 2004, and he has his own tile on 
the path, along with other such luminaries 
as Lauren ВасаП, Yves Montand, Costa- 
Gavras, Fellini and Bunuel. 

I have a fixation with film star and film- 
maker graves that I insist is not morbid. 
And moviemaker memorials are my catnip. 
Itis not just because they become sites of 
pilgrimage for the kind of lovestruck devo- 
tees who leave lipstick kisses on the marble 
by Marilyn Monroes tomb, or bottles of 
sake at the grave of Ozu Yasujiro. There 
is something profound about the idea that 
a filmmakers legacy, vast and ephemeral 
as it may be, can be given a marker in the 
earth, linked to their physical body and a 
slab of granite. Its no surprise that Holly- 
wood, a city built on celebrity and flickers 
of light, has strengthened its foundations 
in the form of the terrazzo and brass Walk 
of Fame on Hollywood Boulevard, plus all 
those famous hands pressed into concrete 
outside Graumans Chinese Theatre - the 
‘forecourt of the stars. 

Atanother primal site for world cinema, 
the Institut Lumière in Lyon, there is the 
Mur des cinéastes, a wall covered with 
plaques marking the filmmakers who have 
visited the annual Festival Lumière (the 
very-much-alive Maggie Gyllenhaal and 
Édouard Baer are the most recent addi- 
tions). Perhaps, though, its what is sunk 
into the ground that is more interesting. 
'The Institut, founded in 1982, is built on 
the site of the Lumiere brothers former 
factory, where they shot the first film that 
they presented to the public, La Sortie de 
l'Usine Lumiere à Lyon (1895). But a path in 
the garden celebrates the brothers fellow 
pioneers from around the world who were 





Ava Gardners dog, 
Morgan, has his 
own memorial, 
in the garden 
of a house that 
once belonged to 
Gregory Peck 


also responsible for the first films, cameras 
and experiments in the moving image, 
from Leonardo da Vincis camera obscura 
through to the phenakistoscope (the first 
animation device), magic lanterns and 
more. The archaeology of our screens, 
secure beneath our feet. 

Because memorials are more than just 
graves. And they can be found beyond the 
established sites of cinephile pilgrimage 
such as Hollywood and Lyon. There аге 
stone and metal tributes in multiple, some- 
times unlikely places. One popular exam- 
ple is a statue of Orson Welles in Split, 
Croatia, where he spent so much time in 
the late 1950s and 1960s. Other stars of the 
Golden Age are even better travelled. 


If you want to lay flowers for the Ameri- 
can movie star Ava Gardner, you are 
spoiled for choice. You can do so at her 
grave in her hometown of Smithfield, 
North Carolina, where there is also a high- 
way marker and a museum in her honour. 
She has a star on the Hollywood Walk of 
Fame (and was one of the first cohort to 
beinvited) while her hands, feet and signa- 
ture are cast in concrete in the Graumans 
forecourt. You can also find her in statue 
form in Tossa de Mar, Catalonia, where 
she filmed Pandora and the Flying Dutchman 
(1951): a bronze likeness was unveiled in 
1998. Theres a blue plaque in Knights- 
bridge, too, marking the 18 years that she 
spent living there until her death in 1990, 
and a more personal urn-shaped memorial 
to her in the nearby gardens, signed from 
her housekeeper and her dog. (And that 
dog, Morgan, has his own memorial, in 
the garden of a house that once belonged 
to his next owner after Ava, Gregory Peck.) 

Gardner is an especially interesting 
case. Her blue plaque is the only one of 
English Heritages more than 950 London 
heritage markers to use the words ‘Film 
Star. Plaques to other cinematic greats 
in London use ‘Actor’ (Richard Burton, 
Charles Laughton, Robert Donat), 
"Actress (Margaret Lockwood, Vivien 
Leigh) or ‘Actor and Film-maker (Char- 
lie Chaplin), for example. Were they not 
stars? Did Gardner not act? Of course, this 
anomaly is understandable. Celebrity has 
less weight than achievement, although I 
would argue that a figure such as Chaplin, 
memorialised at locations across London, 
in Ireland, the United States and with a 
museum at his former home in Vevey, Swit- 
zerland, is remarkable for his phenomenal 
global stardom almost as much as his artis- 
tic legacy. 

Its a thrill, however, to see any attempt 
to take the ephemeral pleasures of cinema 
and fix them in one location, or several. 
We may not all get the chance to meet our 
idols, but there are places where we can 
travel to pay our respects, and tread lightly 
on the names, carved out of rock and steel, 
that are more usually seen in lights. 





Pamela Hutchinson is a freelance critic and 


film historian 
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Richard Lester's 1960s travels extend beyond 
the Fab Four to the dark side of flower power 


“Your hair, it gleams,” says Dr Archie 
(George C. Scott) to Petulia (Julie Chris- 
tie) at the entrance of the swanky Fair- 
mont San Francisco where they previously 
locked eyes amid a rambunctious Big 
Brother and the Holding Company live 
performance, done as a psychedelic add-on 
at a bourgeois bencfit for victims of car 
accidents. Wrapped in creamy white silk 
and feathers - topped with a pair of pearly 
chandelier earrings - Petulia is a shiny 
thing indeed. Yet the luminosity emitting 
from her presence feels doomed. The 
young newly-wed is a Swinging London 
goddess transplanted into the catalogue of 
American household goods, and her sen- 
suality here has all the beauty and tragedy 
ofthe latest refrigerator model. In the spirit 
offree love, she offers Archie an adulterous 
tryst, but the kooky nonchalance of her 
request belies uncertainties. She might 
seem with it but, like Archie, she does not 
know what she wants. 

Such juxtapositions of 1960s liberal 
archetypes and conservative undercurrents 
recur in Richard Lester's Petulia (1968), 
where the narrative is punctuated with the 
abrupt jump-cuts that the director made 
his signature in.4 Hard Days Night (1964) 
and The Knack... and How to Get It (1965). 
The editing conveys an even greater sense 
of agitation here, consciously deploying 
sudden flashforwards and flashbacks. On 
release, the montage was dismissed as a 
faux-modernist adornment to a storyline 
that resembles soap opera fluff. But these 
reactions fail to acknowledge how the tem- 
poral disruptions not only skew the clichéd 
characterisations found in John Haases 
forgettable source novel but also decon- 
struct the popular image of San Francisco 
as the hippie epicentre. 

Though shot in 1967 at the height of the 
Haight-Ashbury counterculture vogue, 
with Nicolas Roeg as cinematographer, 
Petulia foresees the gradual wilting of 
flower power. Hippie culture is present 
only in brief moments, seen in Janis Joplin 
rocking out next to a luxury car offered 
as a raffle prize, or in abstract inserts of 
indeterminate colours. Rich in contextu- 
alisation, these psychedelic reprieves are 
nevertheless unsustainable, and constantly 
undercut by the restlessness of Archies and 





Petulias impotent efforts to form a coher- 
ent connection. Even the Golden Gate 
Bridge comes off as eerie. It is seen whole 
only in stilted shots of Archie and Petulia 
posing motionlessly in front of it, as if in a 
fashion spread. In other scenes, the camera 
gazes upon the city through tight close-ups 
of the bridges red cables, fragmenting and 
unveiling the gaps within the urban land- 
scape, which are loaded with intergenera- 
tional, political and racial poignancy. 

Golden Gate Park, famous for its 1967 
colossal Human Be-In gathering that 
kicks off San Franciscos Summer of Love, 
also acquires an atmosphere of unease. 
Small kids playing at soldiers recall the 
ТУ reports about the Vietnam War heard 
throughout the film. Besides complicating 
the geographical symbols of San Francisco 
counterculture, Lester subverts the swing- 
ing carefreeness of his own previous films. 
During Archies outing with his children 
to the historic Fort Point, father and sons 
run amok among the masonrys corridors, 
their jumping and leaping reminiscent of 
the Fab Four in 4 Hard Days Night. How- 
ever, the boys striped souvenir hats, which 
read ‘Vacationing in Alcatraz’, carry an 
insidious undertone. If the history of state 
incarceration can be commercialised, no 
wonder psychedelic music is also co-opted 
to extract money from the rich. 

Like Petulias ivory get-up, the film is 
stripped of the trippy colours associated 
with the period and place. Most of Petu- 
Па and Archies interactions take place 
in modern, sterile interiors. After their 


UNDER THE GATE 
George C. Scott 
Julie 
Christie in the title 
role, in Petulia 





Though shot 
in 1967 at the 
height of the 
Haight-Ashbury 
vogue, with 
Nicolas Roeg as 
cinematographer, 
Petulia foresees 
the gradual wilting 
of flower power 


meeting at the hotel, the pair go to a vogu- 
ish motel where the furniture is all white 
and metallic, full of unfeeling automatic 
gadgets. In another nocturnal sequence, 
the would-be lovers stroll around a near 
futuristic grocery store where the employ- 
ees wear white. The bachelor pad where 
Archie awaits the finalisation of his divorce 
is also colourless, his windows covered 
with light beige drapes. Colour finally 
invades Archie's wardrobe after he and 
Petulia consummate their relationship. 
He puts on ared sweater and leaves, only to 
return to an unconscious lover: she has been 
beaten so badly by her husband that blood 
is smeared all over her white nightgown, 
like a modernist painting gone wrong. 

The whiteness that permeates Lester's 
San Francisco is not only a matter of 
decor; it is also racialised. Arising from 
the flashbacks is the painful story behind 
Petulias attraction to Archie. He has oper- 
ated on Oliver (Vincent Arias), a Mexican 
kid picked up across the border on a whim 
by Petulias husband, only to be cruelly 
discarded later. As Petulia is buying a 
ticket to send Oliver home, he is run over 
- an accident that destabilises her already 
fragile psyche. The harm of white patriar- 
chal cruelty ripples so violently across the 
hierarchies of gender, class and race that 
even San Frans psychedelic bubble can 
hardly contain its destructiveness. In fact, 
the films most colourful interior is Petulias 
bedroom. With David Hicks as the design 
consultant, the chamber pops with garish 
pink and yellow, woven into a trippy pal- 
ette that spills all over the bedding and the 
chaise lounge. Yet the space is soulless and 
loveless. Here is where her father-in-law 
(played by Joseph Cotten) bluntly tells her 
to ignore his sons domestic abuse. 

Petulias parting gift to Archie - a mini 
greenhouse installed at his window - is 
perhaps the most explicit evocation of 
flower powers empathy. These buds, how- 
ever, are imprisoned behind a glass wall. 
They bloom, but their fragrances speak 
only of the bittersweetness of Archies and 
Petulias thwarted bond and an endlessly 
fractured San Francisco. 





Phuong Le is a Vietnamese film critic based 
in Paris 
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THIS ISSUE 
Mark Cousins 





It is the complexity of an outer life, as opposed 
to an inner one, that inspires my filmmaking 


Where do movies come from? Before we 
go to the money people and say ‘I have an 
idea for a film; what causes the idea? 

I thought about this again last night 
while flopped on my sofa watching a docu- 
mentary about musician Keith Jarrett. He 
said, “Babies dont come from babies.’ This 
made me laugh, but also reminded me of 
the converse advice Martin Scorsese gives 
to filmmakers: Watch the old master direc- 
tors. He means Hawks, Hitchcock, Fell- 
ini, etc. Doing so enriches your palette. 
Jarrett’s saying the opposite of Scorsese. 
His music comes from unmusical things. 
He drags experiences and feelings from 
outwith music into his musical software, 
thereby converting it into music. 

Of course, as an altar boy in the church 
of cinema, I'm all for Scorsese's advice, 
but Im increasingly aware of how many 
unfilmic things beyond the movie pale are 
jump leads for me. For example, I was in 
my camper-van in St Andrews in Scotland 
acouple of years ago, reading a book about 
the great Scottish painter Wilhelmina 
Barns-Graham. I tweeted a picture of the 
cover of the book against a cornfield where 
she lived. Soon afterwards, the Barns-Gra- 
ham ‘Trust tweeted me, asking if Td like to 
see more of her paintings. I jumped at the 
chance, visited the Trust, saw scores of her 
pictures and was... whats the word when a 
new idea or enthusiasm seems to take you 
over? In these Covid times, ГЇЇ say infected. 
And I knew I had to make a film about her. 

There’ nothing unusual in this story, but 
hold it up against the conventional wisdom 
about creativity and you get a bit of a mis- 
match. In Europe, since the Romantic 
period, its been assumed that an artist has 
things inside her - experiences, a vision - 
which need to come out. Self-expression 
is a process so taken for granted (and the 
basis of lots of art education) that it seems 
truculent to reject it. 

Гуе had a lot of formative experiences 
(a few days I spent in Naples in 1990 are 
a film in itself!) and, like you, l'm a work in 
progress, but I dont think that I've accrued 
an increasingly complex inner life. Its my 
outer life - my centrifugal imagination - 
that has been honed. 

If I jump to other filmmakers it 
becomes clearer what I mean. Take one 





of the most distinctive, personal voices in 
movies: Pedro Almodóvar. Can we fully 
say that hes expressing himself’ on screen 
in his female, colour-saturated worlds? 
Of course, many people had similar 
Spanish/countercultural/gender/visual 
experiences to him and theres only one 
Pedro that we know of, but we can say 
that, like Keith Jarrett in music, it wasnt 
cinema that made Almodóvar. A lot of it 
was Spain in the 60s and 70s, which he 
dragged into cinema. 

Move from Pedro to Agnès Varda and 
my point becomes clearer. Shes seen as 
such a personal artist - and yes, her films 
are full of her friends, family, streets, travels 


Isaw something 
that excited me 


in Wilhelmina 
Barns-Graham 
and then filtered it 
through my sense 
of form, of imagery 
and of story 


HANDS OFF 
Agnés Varda in 
The Gleaners and I 


- yet one of her signature films, 772 Glean- 
ers and I (2000), reveals how outwardly 
directed she was. As youll know, a gleaner 
isa gatherer, someone with their eyes open, 
someone hungry. In the film we see how 
hungry Varda was for new places, discov- 
eries, people, accidents, images. Her films 
came substantially from the outside. 

I know this isnt the conventional way of 
seeing her films, and I can feel you saying, 
^Yes, but what about David Lynch or 
Alfred Hitchcock or Ozu Yasujiro? Surely 
their remarkable worlds are great examples 
of self-expression?” And you are right, and 
they are superb. My point is that we need 
to dial down the ‘self-expression idea a bit 
and learn from Varda and Almodóvar (and 
Radu Jude, Samira Makhmalbaf, Andrea 
Arnold, Patricio Guzmán, Ben Sharrock, 
Céline Sciamma) who are receivers. 

Receivers. Gertrude Stein understood 
this idea of a receiver (though she was 
terrible on some subjects). In her Æutobi- 
ography of Alice В. Toklas (1933) she says that 
creativity is observation plus construction. 
In other words, you start by seeing some- 
thing remarkable in the world, drag it 
inwards (like Varda or Jarrett), then shape 
it. Foryears this has been my mantra. I saw 
something that excited me in Wilhelmina 
Barns-Graham - her unstoppability, her 
feel for form, her fascination with maths 
- and then filtered it through my sense of 
form, of imagery and of story. Other practi- 
cal things played a role: Twitter, the minia- 
turisation of film equipment so I can film 
on almost no budget, etc. These things 
made it easier to drag the idea inwards. 

What I'm saying is that, for me, the ques- 
tion isnt really "What have I to express? 
Ісіѕ Krom what do I build the films world? 
Of course its relevant here that I make 
mostly nonfiction films, but my movies are 
very different from journalism and dont 
use many of the standard doc techniques. 
And I think that the best filmmakers ask 
"From what do I build my world” 

In film schools, art colleges and every- 
day life, directors should hone their recep- 
tors. Which raises the question of whether 
director is the right word for the job? 





Mark Cousins is a filmmaker: "The Story of Film: 
A New Generation is reviewed on page 132 
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A master swordsman and the original street 
fighter, Sonny Chiba should be honoured 


Гуе hosted the Bafta film awards a few 
times, with varying degrees of success. Its 
an odd evening, a huge organisational chal- 
lenge made far harder by the frayed nerves 
of everyone involved and the hierarchical 
politics of celebrity. But oddly enough, the 
highlight for me was always the In Memo- 
riam section. Not because it was a barrel 
of laughs seeing who had left us in the last 
12 months, obviously, but because away 
from the subjective nonsense of the awards 
themselves, here was a moment of genuine, 
uncomplicated gratitude. A moment to 
appreciate the stars, writers, directors, pro- 
ducers, cinematographers and others who 
had enriched our lives so much with their 
efforts. This was no crass competition, in 
which one person was judged to be ‘better 
or to have contributed more than the rest. 
This was a level playing field of respect, 
an often emotional ‘thank you and fare- 
well. Even here there were complications, 
though - who should make the list and get 
their photograph on screen in that valuable 
but brief chunk of airtime, and who gets 
left off? More often than not its those who 
featured in the less respected, cult fringe 
of cinema who are overlooked. One year 
I argued, eloquently I hope, for the inclu- 
sion of Tura Satana, of Faster; Pussycat fame. 
They put her in at the last minute and I felt 
disproportionately happy. Next year I hope 
they find space among the growing ranks 
to include the great Japanese actor Maeda 
Sadaho, aka Sonny Chiba. 

He will probably already be on their 
radar for his brief appearance in Ki// Bill: 
Volume 1 (2003) as master sword-maker 
Hattori Hanzo. But it was in his infamous 
The Street Fighter trilogy (all 1074) that he 
first won the hearts of martial-arts movie 
fans; in particular, in one moment in the 
first film when he delivers a killer punch 
shown on screen in X-ray vision. By today’s 
standard the action looks rather silly, with 
eye-gouging and more over-the-top gore 
than most people could tolerate. But that 
one X-ray moment, suggested by Chiba 
himself, gives it a peculiar and memorable 
staying power and also allowed New Line 
to turn it into a reasonable-sized global hit. 
I saw it on a double-bill with Black Emma- 
nuelle, White Emmanuelle (1976), Y think. 
A formative day for any teenager. 





Discovered in a talent search by the 
studio Toei Company, Chiba appeared 
in some fairly standard superhero and 
science-fiction television shows. But what 
made him an important figure in the indus- 
try was his creation in 1970 of the Japan 
Action Club, a training school to teach 
and elevate the martial arts used in Japa- 
nese productions. I interviewed Chiba 
and he lamented the lack of commitment 
previously shown by his countrymen. He 
explained that was why Japanese martial 
arts favoured swordplay over hand-to-hand 
combat: easier to fake on screen. His inter- 
national standing would certainly have had 
aboostif a planned project with Bruce Lee 
had seen fruition. But when Chiba flew to 
Hong Kong to meet Lee, he arrived to the 
news that the star had died the day before. 

His career in Japan was rock solid. 
Chiba had the requisite brooding cha- 
risma and craggy features to make his mark 
in various yakuza thrillers, the brilliantly 
titled Battles Without Honor and Humanity: 
Deadly Fight in Hiroshima (1973) being my 
personal favourite. And he was fabulous 
as master assassin Duke ‘Togo in Golgo 13: 
Assignment Kowloon (1977). Yd also happily 
rewatch Karate Bearfighter (1975). in which 
he plays a brutal fighter whose skills are 
too much for your average dojo brawler, so 
he seeks work as a bodyguard, eventually 
using his karate against, of course, a bear. 
In later years he worked often with the pro- 
lific director Miike Takashi, but his collab- 
orations with another, Fukasaku Kinji, are 
perhaps his most memorable and allow us 
to appreciate Chiba as a committed actor 
with the ability to sketch in characters as 
much with his physicality - their walk, the 
way they stand and sit and, of course, fight 
- as with their dialogue. When we chatted 
he offered Belmondo as one of his favour- 
ite screen actors, and in many ways I think 
they are not so different: languid, laconic 
and cool, but tough with it. 

Chiba was still working up until his 
death. The huge body of work he created 
and elevated with his presence serves as a 
fitting memorial. But Id just like to see his 
face on the screen during next years Baftas 
and I can rest easy. 





Jonathan Ross is a presenter and film critic 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Melvin Van 


Peebles 


21 AUGUST 1932 - 21 SEPTEMBER 2021 





“Americas freest, most original filmmaker, 
was film critic Armond Whites assessment 
of Melvin Van Peebles, whose death on 21 
September, a month after his 89th birth- 
day, signified the loss not only of one of 
cinemas most important Black voices, but 
also one of its true icons of independence. 
Its a testament to Van Peebless multifari- 
ous talents and interests that Whites ful- 
some statement of praise is actually some- 
thing of a diminishment. Filmmaker, yes, 
but Van Peebles was also a screenwriter, 
novelist, playwright, actor, musician, com- 
poser, lyricist and more - a protean artist 
whose career and creativity could never be 
neatly categorised or boxed. 

Born Melvin Peebles in Chicago in 1932, 
he worked in his fathers tailor shop from a 
young age, graduated with a BA in Eng- 
lish literature from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and enlisted in the air force before 
moving to San Francisco, where he began 
making short films. Like certain other Afri- 
can-American artists - from the 19th-cen- 
tury actor Ira Aldridge to Josephine Baker 
and James Baldwin - Van Peebles initially 
found Europe a much more welcoming, 
fertile ground for his creative ambitions 
than his home country. Adding the ‘Van’ 
to his name during his time in Holland, 
where his studies included astronomy and 
a stint with the Dutch National Theatre, 
he later settled in Paris. There he worked 
as a journalist and wrote fiction, adapting 
one of his French-language novels, La Per- 
mission, into his first feature, 19675 The Story 
ofa Three-Day Pass. 


An account of the weckend romance 
between an African-American GI (Harry 
Baird) and a white Frenchwoman 
(Nicole Berger), Van Peebless debut still 
feels notably fresh. By turns soulful and 
satirical, it mobilises French New Wave- 
inspired formal techniques in its explora- 
tion of Blackness, interracial connection 
and notions of freedom and allegiance. 
Awarded its premiere at the San Fran- 
cisco International Film Festival, the film 
caught Hollywood’ attention and Van 
Peebles returned to the US to make his 
second feature, Watermelon Man (1970), a 
broad comedy in which a bigoted white 
insurance salesman (Godfrey Cambridge, 
playing first in white make-up) wakes up to 
find himself Black. 

Refusing a longer deal with Colum- 
bia Pictures, Van Peebles immediately 
returned to an independent path. The 
result was a breakthrough. Sweet Sweetbacks 
Baadasssss Song (1971) initially sent shock- 
waves through Hollywood and then moti- 
vated it into greenlighting a series of blax- 
ploitation productions after the picture 
became the highest-grossing independent 
film up to that point. It was not only writ- 
ten, edited, scored, produced and directed 
by Van Peebles, he also starred in it. 

Playing a protagonist whos forced to go 
on the run following his retributive reac- 
tion to the police beating of an African- 
American activist, Van Peebles created an 
indelible icon of Black power. Undoubt- 
edly based around what Pauline Kael iden- 
tified at the time as “retaliatory fantasies”, 
the film remains a wild, provocative ride 50 
years on, thanks to its hallucinatory visu- 
als, experimental elements, Earth, Wind 
& Fire soundtrack and critique of police 
violence. Talking to film professor Paula J. 
Massood, Spike Lee said: “Sweetback gave 
us all the answers we needed. This was 
an example of how to make a film (a real 
movie), distribute it yourself and, most 
important, get paid.” 

Following Sweetback’s success, Van 
Peebles turned increasingly to music: on 
record, and on stage. His pioneering musi- 
cals Aint Supposed to Die a Natural Death 





OBITUARIES AND TRIBUTES TO THOSE WHO DIED IN 2021 


COMPILED BY BOB MASTRANGELO 


and Dont Play Us Cheap were both Tony- 
nominated, and he adapted the latter for 
the big screen. 

Even as he ventured into his most sur- 
prising role in the peak-8os profession of 
stock exchange options trader, Van Рес- 
bles never lost contact with his creativity, 
whether developing and starring in the 
autobiographical musical Valtz of the Stork 
in 1982 or appearing in Robert Altman's 
О.С. and Stiggs (1987). Later collaborations 
with his actor-writer-director son Mario 
proved fruitful, including the western Posse 
(1993) and the Black Panther drama Pan- 
ther (1995), based on his own novel, and in 
2003 the legacy of his most famous film was 
extended when Mario played his father in 
Baadasssss!, about the making of Sweetback. 
“Dad knew that Black images matter," 
Mario said in a statement following his 
fathers death, and the 1998 doc Classified X, 
which Van Peebles wrote and presented, 
offered a razor-sharp appraisal of Black 
representation in American cinema. 

Van Peebles was himself the subject of 
two documentaries іп 2005: How to Fat 
Your Watermelon in White Company (and 
Enjoy ЇЇ) and Unstoppable: Conversation with 
Melvin Van Peebles, Gordon Parks, and Ossie 
Davis. Yet the wider rediscovery of his 
work, boosted by this years rerelease of 
The Story of a Three-Day Pass and Criterions 
issuing of the Melvin Van Peebles: Essential 
Films box-set, coincided, poignantly, with 
his death; it will continue with the eagerly 
anticipated revival of dint Supposed to Die 
a Natural Death, set to open on Broadway 
next year. 

“I didnt even know I had a legacy... I do 
what I want to do,” Van Peebles told the 
New York Times ten years ago - a statement 
which perhaps encapsulates that legacy 
better than any other. Uniting the French 
New Wave and blaxploitation without 
being containable by either, Van Peebless 
wide-ranging, radical work stood as a vital 
source of inspiration and empowerment 
to those who grew up with it. For younger 
generations discovering it now, it's a treas- 
ure trove awaiting exploration. 

ALEX RAMON 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Jean-Claude Carriére 


17 SEPTEMBER 1331 - 8 FEBRUARY 2021 








“I try to disappear as a storyteller into 
somebody elses writing.” This was the 
working principle of Jean-Claude Carriére, 
one of cinemas most prolific and successful 
screenwriters. He will forever be famed for 
the six films he wrote in collaboration with 
the great surrealist Luis Buñuel. Some, 
like the wondrously ambiguous Belle de 


Jour (1967), were based on a literary source, 


others spiralled out from one simple idea 
or story. One day their producer Serge Sil- 
berman complained that he was so busy he 
had forgotten one evening that hed invited 
guests for dinner at his home. They had 


duly turned up to be greeted by his wife in 
her dressing gown - exactly how The Dis- 
creet Charm of the Bourgeoisie (1972) begins. 
Ironically, though neither party could 
resist the temptation to shock audiences 
with their fantasies, in reality both Buñuel 
and Carriére led model lives of bourgeois 
respectability. 

When they first met, Buñuel asked his 
aspiring collaborator if he liked wine, and 
was delighted to hear not only that he 
did, but that he came from a family who 
had worked in the business. Born in the 
Languedoc region of southern France, 
the teenage Carrière - already a budding 
writer - moved in 1945 with his parents to 
just outside Paris, where they ran a bistro. 
The publisher of his first novel put him 
together with Jacques Тай, who schooled 
him in how films were made. Tati intro- 
duced Carriére to another great screen 
comic, Pierre Etaix. Working as co-writers 
and co-directors, their second short Happy 
Anniversary (1962) won an Oscar. 

Carriére the screenwriter was born into 
the post-New Wave era when the director 
was god, but found his talent to serve led 
to a merging of personalities that became 
almost invisible. For Louis Malle, he 
worked on Viva Maria! (1965) and Milou 
in May (1990). With Milos Forman, he 
researched and wrote 72/12 Off (1971) and 
adapted Les Liaisons dangereuses as Valmont 
(1989) - arguably a superior rendition of 
the epistolary novel to that by Christopher 
Hampton and Stephen Frears. 

Carriére seemed to relish the challenge 
of turning impossible books into fluent 
pieces of cinema. For Philip Kaufman's 
film of Milan Kundera's The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being (1988), he filtered out the 
philosophical musings but somehow 
conveyed their essence. His screenplay 
for Volker Schlóndorff's 1979 film of the 
Günter Grass novel 77e Tin Drum seemed 
faultless. For the same directors Swann in 
Love (1984), Carriére worked with Peter 
Brook to solve the problem of reducing 
Proust to a feature-length script. Unlike 
previous attempts by Pinter and Visconti, 
their version didnt try to cover all seven 
volumes of the novel. We were simply 
given one significant day in the life of the 
main character. 

With Brook, Carriére found another 
creative genius and harmonious partner to 


fill the gap left by Buñuel. Most famously, 
they adapted 7he Mahabharata as а nine- 
hour cycle of plays, and filmed them in 
1989. Classic, not to say sacred, texts held 
no fear for Carriére. One of his most suc- 
cessful ventures, both artistically and com- 
mercially, was turning Edmond Rostands 
much-beloved play Сулало de Bergerac into 
a hugely affecting piece of cinema. Of 
course, Jean-Paul Rappeneaus 1990 film 
also benefited from a star turn by Gérard 
Depardieu, but the writer and director 
had the canny idea of having the actor first 
record the whole play on tape; listening 
back to his surprisingly soft, often faltering 
voice gave them clues as to what would 
work most effectively for the screen. 

Somehow Carriére found the knack of 
writing dialogue for people living in dis- 
tant periods without troubling a contem- 
porary audience. Andrzej Wajdas Danton 
(1982) and Daniel Vignes 77e Return of 
Martin Guerre (1983) were notable tri- 
umphs. Early in his career, he also showed 
he was prepared to turn to more overtly 
populist drama, such as the sleek thrillers 
of Jacques Deray starring Alain Delon, 
La Piscine (1969) and Borsalino (1970). But 
not everything he touched turned to gold, 
and there are some best-forgotten clink- 
ers in what was perhaps an over-extended 
filmography. It was notable that when 
Carrière delivered a very Bunuelian idea 
with Max mon amour (1986) - in which 
bourgeois Charlotte Rampling begins a 
relationship with a chimp - the magic of 
the Spanish master’s touch was missing in 
Oshimas flat direction. 

Carrière himself only directed solo once 
- а droll little short called 77e Nail Clip- 
pers (1969) - and as an actor his one lead 
role was in a so-so adaptation of his own 
novel, LÆliance (The Wedding Ring, 1970). 
Off screen, his writings included The Secret 
Language of Film (fall of gnomic and some- 
times questionable insights into his art) 
and collaborations with people as dispa- 
rate as Umberto Eco and the Dalai Lama. 
A teacher (he co-founded the Parisian film 
school Fémis) and a much-travelled man, 
he became a fixture at film festivals, always 
ready to talk fluently and engagingly about 
his craft. He undoubtedly presided with 
immense grace over what is now looking 
like a golden age of feature filmmaking. 
DAVID THOMPSON 
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ACTORS 





FRANÇOISE ARNOUL (3 June 1931 - 20 July 2021): 


vivacious French actor who was in vogue in 
the 1950s (French Cancan; Sait-on jamais...) 


ED ASNER (15 Nov 1929 - 29 Aug 2021): 

rose from playing heavies (/7/ Dorado) to 
being one of televisions most respected 
actors, notably as Lou Grant, and had a late 
triumph as the voice of Carl in Ріхагѕ Up. 


JEAN-PIERRE BACRI (24 May 1951 - 18 Jan 2021): 


French actor and screenwriter known for his 
collaborations with Agnes Jaoui (Same Old 
Song; The Taste of Others; Look at Me). 


NED BEATTY (6 July 1937 - 13 June 2021): 
outstanding character actor (Deliverance; 
Nashville) who almost stole Network with a 
single scene and found a new audience as 
Lotso іп 70у Story 3. 


JEAN-PAUL BELMONDO (9 Apr 1933 - 

6 Sept 2021): actor of the nouvelle vague who 
became one of the defining faces of French 
cinema (4 bout de souffle; Léon Morin, Priest; 
That Man from Rio; Pierrot le fou). 


SHANE BRIANT (17 Aug 1946 - 27 May 2021): 
co-starred in Hammer films and later had a 
second career as a novelist (Captain Kronos 
Vampire Hunter; Frankenstein and the Monster 


fiom Hell). 


NINO CASTELNUOVO (28 Oct 1936 - 6 Sept 
2021): Italian actor whose star-making role re- 
mained his most prominent, as the lovestruck 
mechanic Guy in The Umbrellas of Cherbourg. 


CHIBA SHIN’ICHI (AKA ‘SONNY’ CHIBA) (22 Jan 
1939 - 19 Aug 2021): Japanese action star who 
frequently teamed with director Fukasaku 
Kinji (The Street Fighter, Doberman Сор; Shoguns 
Samurai). See Jonathan Rosss tribute on page 25. 


MICHAEL CONSTANTINE (22 May 1927 - 31 Aug 
2021): character actor (The Hustler) whose best 
film role came relatively late, as the father in 
the indie sleeper hit My Big Fat Greek Wedding. 


NATHALIE DELON (1 Aug 1941 - 21 Jan 2021): 
French actor who made her debut opposite 
then-husband Alain in Le Samourai and later 
directed They Call It an Accident. 


DMX (AKA EARL SIMMONS) (18 Dec 1970 - 
9 Apr 2021): chart-topping rapper and 
occasional film actor (Romeo Must Die; 
Exit Wounds). 





CLORIS LEACHMAN 1926-2021 





JEAN-PAUL BELMONDO 1933-2021 


OLYMPIA DUKAKIS (20 June 1931 - 1 May 2021): 
achieved sudden film success in her 50s as 
Rose in Moonstruck, which moved her to the 
top tier of character actors (Steel Magnolias). 


LUMINITA GHEORGHIU (1 Sept 1949 - 

4 July 2021): actor who had prominent roles in 
the Romanian New Wave (The Death of Mr. 
Lazarescu; Child’ Pose). 


LEON GREENE (15 July 1931 - 19 June 2021): 
opera singer who turned to acting, playing 
supporting parts (7 Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum; The Devil Rides Out). 


CHARLES GRODIN (21 Apr 1935 - 18 May 2021): 
actor whose deadpan delivery and brilliant 
timing made him a welcome presence in any 
comedy (The Heartbreak Kid; Heaven Gan Wait; 
Midnight Run). 


PAULO GUSTAVO (30 Oct 1978 - 4 May 2021): 
comic actor and writer who had one of Brazil- 
ian cinema’ biggest box-office smashes with 
My Mother Is a Character and its two sequels. 


HAYA HARAREET (20 Sept 1931 - 3 Feb 2021): 
Israeli actress (/7/// 24 Doesn't Answer) who 
played Esther іп 19595 Ben-Hur and also 
worked in Britain, including co-writing Our 
Mothers House. 


PAT HITCHCOCK (7 July 1928 - 9 Aug 2021): 
played supporting roles in a few of her 
father Alfred's films (Strangers on a Train) 
and co-wrote a biography of her mother, 
Alma Reville. 


HAL HOLBROOK (17 Feb 1925 - 23 Jan 2021): 
played Mark Twain on stage for over 60 years 
and a rich menagerie of characters on film 
(Al the Presidents Men; The Fog; Into the Wild). 


TOMMY KIRK (10 Dec 1941 - 28 Sept 2021): 
actor who was Disney's key performer for 
teen and young adult roles in the late 1950s 
and early 60s (Old Yeller; The Shaggy Dog). 


YAPHET KOTTO (15 Nov 1939 - 15 Mar 
2021): powerful actor who was equally 
effective whether playing cops, working- 
class stiffs or a Bond villain (Live ала Let 
Die; Blue Collar; Alien; Midnight Run). 


DILIP KUMAR (11 Dec 1922 - 7 July 2021): super- 
star of Hindi cinema who was credited with 
introducing a more Method-influence acting 
style to the screen (Devdas; Mughal-e-Azam). 


CLORIS LEACHMAN (30 Apr 1926 - 27 Jan 2021): 
stole the opening scenes іп Kiss Me 

Deadly, won an Oscar for The Last Picture 
Show and was unforgettable as Frau 

Blücher in Young Frankenstein. 


BUNNEL LINDBLOM (18 Dec 1931 - 24 Jan 2021): 
actor who stood out in Bergmans stock com- 
pany (The Virgin Spring; The Silence) and also 
made her mark as a director (Summer Paradise). 


NORMAN LLOYD (8 Nov 1914 - 11 May 2021): 
character actor who fell from the Statue of 
Liberty in Saboteur, produced and directed 
for Hitchcock’s TV series and was а 
front-row eyewitness to showbiz history over 
an 80-year career. 


ZYGMUNT MALANOWICZ (4 Feb 1938 - 

4 Apr 2021): Polish actor whose best film role 
was his first, as the young hitchhiker at the 
centre of Knife in the Water. 


HELEN MCCRORY (17 Aug 1968 - 16 Apr 2021): 
commanding actor who was Cherie Blair in 
The Queen, Narcissa Malfoy in the Harry Potter 
films and Polly Gray on TV's Peaky Blinders. 


KAYCEE MOORE (24 Feb 1944 - 13 Aug 2021): 
actor known for her performances in 

three classics of African-American inde- 
pendent cinema (Kiler of Sheep; Bless Their 
Little Hearts; Daughters of the Dust). 


NG MAN-TAT (2 Jan 1951 - 27 Feb 2021): lead- 
ing supporting actor of Hong Kong cinema 
and a frequent comic sidekick to Stephen 

Chow (4 Moment of Romance; Shaolin Soccer). 


NICOLA PAGETT (15 June 1945 - 3 Mar 2021): 
actor in occasional films (Operation Daybreak; 
Privates on Parade) who often found better roles 
on stage and TV (Upstairs, Downstairs). 


RONALD PICKUP (7 June 1940 - 24 Feb 2021): 
stage and ГУ veteran who was a memorable, if 
infrequent, presence in films (The Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel; Darkest Hour). 


CHRISTOPHER PLUMMER (13 Dec 1929 - 

5 Feb 2021): theatre giant who had early 
success on film with The Sound of Music and 
then enjoyed an extraordinary late-career 
revival (The Insider; Beginners). 


JANE POWELL (1 Apr 1929 - 16 Sept 2021): 
wholesome star of musicals who was 
headlining films while still in her teens (Royal 
Wedding; Seven Brides for Seven Brothers). 


PUNEETH RAJKUMAR (17 Mar 1975 - 29 Oct 
2021): leading star of India’s Kannada- 
language cinema (4ppu; Arasu). 


JOHN RICHARDSON (19 Jan 1934 - 5 Jan 2021): 
leading man who had his biggest hits with 
Hammer (She; One Million Years B.C.) and 
frequently worked in Italy, memorably in 
Black Sunday. 


TANYA ROBERTS (15 Oct 1955 - 4 Jan 2021): 
actor who was one of TV's Charlies Angels, 
then played the title role in the cult film Sheena 
and was a ‘Bond gir! in View to a Kill. 


ANTONIO SABATO (2 Apr 1943 - 6 Jan 2021): 
starred in spaghetti westerns and crime 
pictures (Оле Dollar Too Many; Gang War in 
Milan) and was the Italian racer in Grand Prix. 


LIBUSE SAFRANKOVA (7 June 1953 - 9 June 
2021): Czech actor who starred in internation- 
al hits (Ao/yz) but was known at home for play- 
ing the title role in Three Wishes for Cinderella. 


SAKAMOTO SUMIKO (25 Nov 1936 - 23 Jan 2021): 
Japanese singer and actor familiar for her 
performances in the films of Imamura Shohei 
(The Pornographers; The Ballad of Narayama). 
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DEAN STOCKWELL 1936-2021 


JACQUELINE SASSARD (13 March 1940 - 

17 July 2021): French star of Italian films 
(Guendalina) who also had leading roles for 
Losey (Accident) and Chabrol (Les Biches). 


GEORGE SEGAL (13 Feb 1934 - 23 Mar 2021): 
made his initial impact in dramatic roles but 
increasingly moved to comedy (Whos Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?:; Blume іп Love; A Touch of Class; 
California Split). 


DEAN SHEK (17 June 1950 - 31 Oct 2021): 
supporting actor of Hong Kong cinema who 
also co-founded the influential production 
company Cinema City (Drunken Master; 

A Better Tomorrow ID. 


BARBARA SHELLEY (13 Feb 1932 - 4 Jan 

2021): Britain's reigning queen of horror, 
starting in the late 1950s, for Hammer (7/2 
Gorgon; Dracula: Prince of Darkness) and other 
studios (Village of the Damned). 


WILLIAM SMITH (24 Mar 1933 - 5 July 2021): 
muscular actor who had epic fistfights with 
Rod Taylor (Darker than Amber) and Clint 
Eastwood (лу Which Way You Can). 


JEAN-FRANCOIS STEVENIN (23 Apr 1944 - 27 
July 2021): worked steadily in French cinema 
for more than 50 years (Small Change: 
Leconte’ The Man on the Train) and also 
directed (Passe montagne). 


MARTHA STEWART (7 Oct 1922 - 17 Feb 2021): 
post-war starlet who supported Joan 
Crawford in Daisy Kenyon and played the 
murdered hat-check girl in Zn a Lonely Place. 


DEAN STOCKWELL (5 Mar 1936 - 7 Nov 2021): 
child star who successfully navigated the 
tricky path to adult roles (The Boy with Green 
Hair; Long Days Journey into Night; Blue Velvet; 
Married to the Mob). 


TANAKA KUNIE (23 Nov 1932 - 24 Mar 2021): 
character actor who was a staple of Japanese 
cinema for 50 years (The Human Condition IT: 
Road to Eternity; A Class to Remember). 


MARI TOROCSIK (23 Nov 1935 - 16 Apr 2021): 
Hungarian star who won best actress at 
Cannes for Mrs. Dhery, Where Are You? and 
was a favourite of Zoltan Fabri GMerry-Go- 
Round) and Karoly Makk (Love). 


CICELY TYSON (19 Dec 1924 - 28 Jan 2021): 
repeatedly defied racial stereotyping through 
a series of powerful performances (Sounder; 
The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman; Fried 
Green Tomatoes). 


NIKKI VAN DER ZYL (27 Apr 1935 - 6 March 
2021): carved out a singular career in 
British films as a voice dubber, notably 

on most of the Bond films of the 1960s and 
705, including for Ursula Andress and 
Claudine Auger. 


ISELA VEGA (5 Nov 1939 - 9 Mar 2021): actor 
who brought a rebellious persona to Mexican 
cinema (La viuda negra) and played Elita in 
Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Garcia. 


JESSICA WALTER (31 Jan 1941 - 24 Mar 2021): 
played one of the friends at the centre of The 
Group and was the stalker in Play Misty for Me 
before having a more sustained career on TV. 


JOAN WELDON (5 Aug 1930 - 11 Feb 2021): 
actor of the 1950s whose most memorable role 
was as a scientist battling giant ants in Them! 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS III (21 Aug 1939 - 

4 June 2021): star of TV's The Mod Squad who 
re-emerged in the 1980s as a character actor 
(Purple Rain; Deep Gover). 


MICHAEL K. WILLIAMS (22 Nov 1966 - 6 Sept 
2021): created one of TV’s great characters in 
Omar Little for The Wire, and had supporting 
roles on film (2 Years a Slave; Inherent Vice). 


JANE WITHERS (12 Apr 1926 - 7 Aug 2021): 
energetic child star of the 30s who relished 
playing troublemakers and later moved into 
character parts (Bright Eyes; The Holy Terror; 
Giant). 


SAMUEL E. WRIGHT (20 Nov 1948 - 24 May 
2021): played Dizzy Gillespie in Eastwood's 
Bird and Sebastian the crab in The Little 
Mermaid, for which he sang ‘Under the Sea. 


SAADI YACEF (20 Jan 1928 - 10 Sept 2021): 
Algerian liberation fighter who produced the 
film The Battle of Algiers and played one of its 
lead roles. 





JOAN WELDON 1930-2021 





ANIMATION 


DAVID H. DEPATIE (24 Dec 1929 - 

23 Sept 2021): prolific producer of cartoons 
with partner Friz Freleng, notably the 
Oscar-winning Pink Panther shorts. 


JACQUES DROUIN (28 May 1943 - 28 Aug 2021): 
Canadian animator and director who was a 
major practitioner of pinscreen animation 
(Mindscape; Imprints). 


MARCELL JANKOVICS (21 Oct 1941 - 29 May 
2021): animation filmmaker who made 
Hungarys first animated feature (Johnny 
Corncob) and was also lauded for his second 
feature (Son of the White Mare). 


OTSUKA YASUO (11 July 1931 - 15 Mar 2021): 
major Japanese animator who was also a 
mentor to Takahata Isao and Miyazaki Hayao 
(Little Norse Prince; The Castle of Cagliostro). 


RUTHIE TOMPSON (22 July 1910 - 10 Oct 2021): 
Disney employee who worked in various 
capacities, from animation checker to scene 
planner, on almost every feature from Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs to The Rescuers. 


YAMAMOTO EIICHI (22 Nov 1940 - 7 Sept 2021): 
anime master whose work of psychedelic erot- 
ica has been rediscovered in recent years (4 

Thousand and One Nights; Belladonna of Sadness). 


CINEMATOGRAPHERS 








JACK COUFFER (7 Dec 1924 - 30 July 2021): 
cinematographer and director (Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull, Living Free) whose credits 
often reflected his early years on Disneys 
True-Life Adventure wildlife films. 


JOHN HORA (16 Feb 1940 - 9 Feb 2021): 
cinematographer who brought to life Joe 
Dante’ fanciful work, often stuffing the films 
with stylish visual in-jokes (The Howling; 
Gremlins, Matinee). 


HALYNA HUTCHINS (1979 - 21 Oct 2021): 
up-and-coming cinematographer (4rchenemy) 
whose death sparked a debate over gun safety 
on film sets. 


JUDY IROLA (23 Nov 1943 - 21 Feb 2021): 
director of photography (Northern Lights: 
Lizzie Borden's Working Girls) who was just 
the third female member of the American 
Society of Cinematographers. 


DAN KNEECE (13 Sept 1956 - 7 Aug 2021): 
camera operator who was one of Hollywood's 
premier Steadicam experts (Scream; Jackie 
Brown; Mulholland Drive). 


WILLY KURANT (15 Feb 1934 - 1 May 2021): 
Belgian cinematographer who shot films for 
Godard (Masculin féminin), Pialat (Under the 
Sun of Satan) and Welles (The Immortal Story). 


GIUSEPPE ROTUNNO (19 Mar 1923 - 7 Feb 
2021): Italian DP whose sumptuous style 
made him an ideal collaborator of Visconti 
and Fellini and also worked with De Sica, 
Wertmuller and Fosse, among many others. 


IAN WILSON (23 Apr 1939 - 20 Jan 2021): 
cinematographer whose credits grew in 
prominence beginning in the 1980s (Wish You 
Were Here; The Crying Game; Douglas 
MeGraths Emma). 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Barney Platts-Mills 


15 OCTOBER 1344 — 


5 OCTOBER 2021 








In the early 1970s, writer-director Barney 
Platts-Mills (pictured above, with the camera) 
looked set to become a major player in British 
independent cinema. His debut feature, Bronco 
Bullfrog, was released in October 1970 to a 
warm critical response. In Monthly Film Bulletin 
Nigel Andrews praised the films “underplayed 
and miraculously non-committal realism’, 
while in the Hzening Standard Alexander Walker 
wrote: “It sends your heart leaping.” Made for 
£18,000 in black and white, and casting mostly 
local youngsters the director had worked with 
in Joan Littlewood’s Stratford East theatre 
workshops, it told its tale of star-crossed lovers 
- a 17-year-old boy and a 15-year-old girl, who 
fall for each other in the teeth of bitter parental 
disapproval - in a way that made the tyro actors’ 
inarticulacy and hesitancies an integral part of 
their performances. 

Platts-Mills soon followed up with Private 
Road (1971), this time shot in colour (for £26,000) 
and using professional actors, but with the same 
sense of directness and unforced spontane- 
ity. Susan Penhaligon was the young woman 
brought up in stifling middle-class respectability, 
with Bruce Robinson (16 years before directing 
Withnail and Г) as a classless writer who intro- 
duces her to the dropout world. Again critics 
enthused over the movie, and a brilliant career 
was predicted for its director. 


Platts-Mills, though, was disillusioned by 
his problems in obtaining distribution for his 
work, despite the critical plaudits. “We didnt 
realise it at the time, he recalled years later, “but 
we were the only people in London who were 
making any money out of independent films. 
I wish wed been a bit more dogged about it, 
but we were both very flighty, my producer 
Andrew [St. John] and I, and because it didnt 
fall into our laps we went off to Glasgow and 
tried to do underground ТУ up there, which 
led us astray completely.” 

From his time in Glasgow there evolved his 
third film, Hero (1982), a retelling of the Finn 
MacCool legend acted by a bunch of Glas- 
gow street kids speaking stilted Gaelic. It was 
widely dismissed as unwatchably bad. Nearly 
30 years would elapse before Platts-Mills 
directed his fourth and final feature. 

During those three decades he devoted 
himself largely to what he called his “social 
work thing”, often working with disadvan- 
taged youngsters, as well as in colleges, com- 
munity organisations and prisons, and formed 
Massive Videos, active among young people in 
the Portobello area of west London. In 2000 
he relocated to Asilah, Morocco, where he 
founded the Ecole de Cinéma de Larache to 
provide cinematic training for young people. 
It was there that he scripted, directed and co- 
produced Zohra: A Moroccan Fairy Tale (2010). 
Cast entirely with non-professionals living in 
Asilah, it links back to his first two films in its 
theme of star-crossed lovers: two teenagers 
who defy social and family pressures when they 
fall in love. 

Selected for the до International Rot- 
terdam Film Festival, where it was premiered, 
Zohra: A Moroccan Fairy Tale was commended 
by Mark Adams in Screen Daily as “a lyrical and 
gently watchable film” with a “clear love for the 
landscape’ its female lead, the 14-year-old Touba 
Noro, he described as “a real charmer, and the 
charismatic centre of this engaging film". The 
movie went on to screen at several other festivals, 
but was never released into general distribution 
and today remains undeservedly forgotten. 

Platts-Mills once compared his attempts 
at revolutionising the structure of the film 
industry to “a bus conductor trying to take over 
London Transport”. But if he never achieved 
the directorial career his initial features seemed 
to promise, his lifelong work with young people 
in Britain and Morocco stands as a monument 
to a determined and selfless individual. 

PHILIP KEMP 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Marcia Nasatir 


8 MAY 1826 - 3 AUGUST 2021 





Like many women of her generation - 
born as she was in 1926 - Marcia Nasatir 
didnt start out looking for a career. It was 
only after divorcing her husband some 
time in the 1960s that she began work as 
asecretary at a New York advertising firm. 
She then moved into the publishing world 
and became a literary agent, journeying to 
the West Coast in 1969 to represent talents 
like William Goldman (star screenwriter 
of Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid) and 
Sydney Pollack (future Three Days of the 
Condor director). 

Atatime when second-wave feminists 
were still fighting to pass the doomed 
Equal Rights Amendment, and women 
were appearing more frequently in vari- 
ous creative roles in the film industry (but 
rarely in all-male boardrooms), Nasatir 
broke through when United Artists 
studio head Mike Medavoy offered her 
a role as a story editor and she refused 
it unless she was made an executive. By 
1974. through a combination of scrappi- 
ness and a brilliant eye for a good story, 
the Jewish girl born in Texas had made 
itin Hollywood: Medavoy agreed to her 


request and she became the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of production at United 
Artists, making her the first woman VP 
of a movie studio since the earliest days 
of the industry. There, she helped guide 
some true modern classics of the era to 
our screens: One Flea over the Cuckoos Nest 
(1975). Rocky (1976), Coming Home (1078), 
Apocalypse Now (1979) and more. 

Unfortunately, the all-male execs too 
often kept their boys club intact. In the late 
70s, when United Artists executives broke 
off to form Orion Pictures, they did not 
invite Nasatir to join them. And when her 
new boss at UA passed over her in favour 
ofa man, she quit and moved on to be pro- 
duction VP in various places, later includ- 
ing Orion itself. In the Sos, she picked up 
several projects for production out of per- 
sonal passion, including 7he Big Chill (1983) 
and Hamburger Hill (1987). 

It seems notable that it was another pio- 
neering feminist of the era - Jane Fonda - 
who made sure to mention Nasatirs name 
when she accepted an Academy Award for 
Coming Home in 1979. A support network 
of women in the industry was always key 


to Nasatir, who would write for the Holly- 
wood Reporter in 2013: "If I had been born 
20 years later, I would have been the head 
of a studio, which I would have liked. But 
Im content with how things turned out for 
me, and happy to see other women carry 
the torch even further” 

Іп 2016, a documentary about her, 4 
Classy Broad, directed by Anne Gour- 
saud, celebrated Nasatir’s trailblazing 
life, featuring interviews with a variety of 
luminaries, from Chinatown screenwriter 
Robert Towne to Glenn Close - and most 
importantly, with Nasatir herself, a still 
sharp-as-a-tack and plain-speaking octo- 
genarian. Among her many achievements, 
she also became known in the Hollywood 
community for her informal kindnesses. 
She often served as connective tissue 
between generations, helping young and 
inexperienced women to get a step-up in 
the industry - including the director of 
the documentary. Its a full-circle story of 
female reciprocity for a pioneer who - well 
into her eighties - was still working as an 
independent producer. 

CHRISTINA NEWLAND 
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COMPOSERS & 
MUSICIANS 





VANRAJ BHATIA (31 May 1927 - 7 May 2021): 
composer who was associated with Indias 
Parallel Cinema movement, especially his 
scores for Shyam Benegal (Manthan; Bhumika). 


LESLIE BRICUSSE (29 Jan 1931 - 19 Oct 2021): 
composer whose work includes the title tune 
to Goldfinger, “Talk to the Animals for Doctor 
Dolittle and the soundtrack to the 1971 Willy 
Wonka & the Chocolate Factory. 


JOANNA BRUZDOWICZ (17 May 1943 - 3 Nov 
2021): Polish-French composer who was a long- 
time collaborator of Agnes Varda (Vagabond; 
The Gleaners and I). 


LUIS DE PABLO (28 Jan 1930 - 10 Oct 2021): 
classical composer with Spain's Generación del 51 
who also scored films for Carlos Saura (The 
Hunt) and Victor Eríce (The Spirit of the 
Bechive). 


KIKUCHI SHUNSUKE (1 Nov 1931 - 24 Apr 2021): 
composer for Japanese genre pictures (Gamera 
movies; Female Prisoner #701: Scorpion) who also 
created the music for the anime TV series 
Dragon Ball. 


SHRAVAN RATHOD (13 Nov 1954 - 22 Apr 2021): 
composer who, as one-half of the duo Nadeem- 
Shravan, was a dominant force in Bollywood 
in the 1990s (Aashiqui; Raja Hindustani). 


MIKIS THEODORAKIS (29 July 1925 - 2 Sept 2021): 
celebrated composer who was perhaps as 
well-known for his political activism as he 

was for his music (Zorba the Greek; Z; Serpico). 


COSTUME DESIGNERS 





ANTHONY POWELL (2 June 1935 - 16 Apr 2021): 
costume designer who won three Oscars 
(Travels with My Aunt; Death on the Nile; Tess) and 
turned Dustin Hoffman into Captain Hook 
and Glenn Close into Cruella de Vil. See 
tribute on page 35. 


WADA EMI (18 Mar 1937 - 13 Nov 2021): ac- 
claimed Japanese costume designer who also 
worked on international productions (Kuro- 
sawas Ran; 83 Women; House of Flying Daggers) 





DIRECTORS 





BORHANE ALAOUIE (1 Apr 1941 - 9 Sept 2021): 
director who was a pioneer of Lebanese 
cinema (The Massacre of Kafr Kassem; Beirut, 
the Encounter). 


MICHAEL APTED (10 Feb 1941 - 7 Jan 2021): 
director of great versatility who was especially 
celebrated for the long-running Up 
documentary series (The Triple Echo; Coal 
Miners Daughter). 





CECILIA MANGINI 1927-2021 


SUMITRA BHAVE (12 Jan 1943 - 19 Apr 2021): 
director of Marathi-language films who 
explored social issues in India, typically 

in collaboration with Sunil Sukthankar 
(Doghi; Devrai). 


GEORGE BUTLER (12 Oct 1943 - 21 Oct 2021): 
documentarian who chronicled competitive 
bodybuilding and Antarctic exploration 
(Pumping Iron; The Endurance: Shackleton’ 
Legendary Antarctic Expedition). 


MARIO CAMUS (20 Apr 1935 - 18 Sept 2021): 
writer-director who was mentored by Carlos 
Saura and came out of the New Spanish 
Cinema era (La Colmena; The Holy Innocents). 


STEVE CARVER (5 Apr 1945 - 8 Jan 2021): 
director of action pictures who started his 
career with Roger Corman (Big Bad Мата; 
Lone Wolf McQuade). 


FELIPE CAZALS (28 July 1937 - 16 Oct 2021): 
director of politically engaged films who was 
at the centre of Mexican cinemas revival in 
the 1970s (Canoa: 4 Shameful Memory; The Year 
of the Plague). 


BUDDHADEB DASGUPTA (11 Feb 1944 - 

10 June 2021): Bengali filmmaker (Bagh 
Bahadur; Charachar) who won the best director 
prize at Venice for Uttara. 


DESMOND DAVIS (24 May 1926 - 3 July 2021): 
camera operator turned director whose work 
includes the sensitive drama Girl with Green 
Eyes and the Ray Harryhausen fantasy Clash of 
the Titans. 


RICHARD DONNER (24 Apr 1930 - 5 July 2021): 
director with a box-office golden touch who 
launched three movie franchises (The Omen; 
Superman; Lethal Weapon). 


ROBERT DOWNEY SR (24 June 1936 - 

7 July 2021): maverick filmmaker who was a 
major voice of underground cinema in the 
1960s and early 705 (Chafed Elbows; Putney 
Swope; Greasers Palace). 


IAN DUNLOP (1927 - Sept 2021): documentarian 
whose ethnographic films on Australia’s 
Indigenous people are considered landmarks 
(People of the Australian Western Desert; The 
Yirrkala Film Project). 


GRAEME FERGUSON (7 Oct 1929 - 8 May 2021): 
Canadian filmmaker who co-invented Imax 
and was its long-serving president and 
principal artistic voice (Worth of Superior; The 
Dream Is Alive). 
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PETER FLEISCHMANN (26 July 1937 - 11 Aug 
2021): filmmaker who was prominent during 
the New German Cinema era (Hunting Scenes 


fiom Bavaria; The Hamburg Syndrome). 


LEON GAST (30 Mar 1936 - 8 Mar 2021): 
documentarian whose best-known work, When 
We Were Kings, took over 20 years of financial 
battles before being released to great acclaim. 


MONTE HELLMAN (12 July 1929 - 20 Apr 2021): 
director who, despite his sparse output, had a 
great influence on other filmmakers (Ride in the 
Whirlwind: The Shooting, Tao-Lane Blacktop). 


VESNA LJUBIĆ (25 May 1938 - 5 Apr 2021): 
pioneer of Bosnian cinema as the country's 
first female director of feature films (Defiant 
Delta; Ессе Homo). 


CECILIA MANGINI (31 July 1927 - 21 Jan 2021): 
Italian director of politically engaged 
documentaries, often on controversial 
subjects (Unknown to the City; Being Women; 
Two Forgotten Boxes). 


VLADIMIR MENSHOV (17 Sept 1939 - 5 July 2021): 
Russian filmmaker who scored a popular 
success with Moscow Does Not Believe in Tears 
but was busier as an actor (Might Watch). 


ROGER MICHELL (5 June 1956 - 22 Sept 2021): 
director who could handle literary adaptations 
(Persuasion), romcoms (Notting Hill) and 
contemporary dramas (/énus). 


CLARE PEPLOE (20 Oct 1941 - 24 June 2021): 
director (High Season) who also co-wrote 
scripts for Antonioni (Zabriskie Point) and her 
husband, Bernardo Bertolucci (Besieged). 


ENRIQUE PINEDA BARNET (28 Oct 1933 - 12 Jan 
2021): Cuban filmmaker whose work ranged 
from the experimental Cosmorama to the 
musical La bella del Alhambra and who also 
co-wrote [Am Cuba. 


BARNEY PLATTS-MILLS (15 Oct 1944 - 
5 Oct 2021): see obituary, page 31. 


RICHARD RUSH (15 Apr 1929 - 8 Apr 2021): 
directed low-budget pictures in the 1960s 
(Psych-Out) and later had hits with /%eebie and 
the Bean and The Stunt Man. 


MENELIK SHABAZZ (30 May 1954 - 28 June 
2021): pathbreaker for Black British 
filmmakers whose own work reflected his 
background in activism (Burning an Illusion; 
Blood Ah Goh Run: The Story of Lovers Rock). 


JUAN CARLOS TABIO (3 Sept 1943 - 18 Jan 2021): 
Cuban director of comedies (Plaff! or Too 
Afraid of Life) who collaborated with Tomas 
Gutiérrez Alea on the international hit 
Strawberry and Chocolate. 


BERTRAND TAVERNIER (25 Apr 1941 - 25 Mar 
2021): filmmaker (Zhe Watchmaker of St. Paul, A 
Sunday in the Country; Round Midnight) who 
also explored his lifelong love of cinema 
through books, essays and documentaries. 


MOUFIDA TLATLI (4 Aug 1942 - 7 Feb 2021): 
see obituary, page 36. 


MELVIN VAN PEEBLES (21 Aug 1932 - 
21 Sept 2021): see obituary, page 26. 


NORMAN J. WARREN (25 June 1942 - 11 Mar 
2021): director whose outrageous, shoestring- 
budget horror films inspired a loyal cult fol- 
lowing (Satans Slave; 1978's Terror; Inseminoid). 
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EDITORS 





JON GREGORY (21 May 1944 - 9 Sept 2021): 

film editor on Four Weddings and a Funeral, 
Three Billboards Outside Ebbing, Missouri and 
seven features for Mike Leigh, from Migh Hopes 
to Peterloo. 


ROBERT C. JONES (qo Mar 1936 - 1 Feb 2021): 
film editor (Guess Whos Coming to Dinner; Bound 


Jor Glory) who also won an Oscar for his first 


screenwriting effort (Coming Home). 





PRODUCERS & 
EXECUTIVES 





JOHN CORNELL (2 Mar 1941 - 23 July 2021): col- 
laborator with Paul Hogan who produced and 
co-wrote the global sensation Crocodile Dundee, 
then directed the inevitable Crocodile Dundee IT. 


ALBERTO GRIMALDI (28 Mar 1925 - 23 Jan 2021): 
Italian producer of box-office smashes who 
also battled the censors (77е Good, the Bad and 
the Ugly; Fellini Satyricon; Last Tango in Paris). 


JEROME HELLMAN (4 Sept 1928 - 26 May 2021): 
producer with a sparse but high-profile 
filmography (Midnight Cowboy; The Day of 

the Locust; Coming Home). 


LEE CHOON-YUN (21 Oct 1951 - 11 May 2021): 

producer who was a significant figure in the 
revival of South Korean cinema in the 1990s 
(Whispering Corridors; Art Museum by the Zoo). 


LEE TAE-WON (1938 - 24 Oct 2021): South 
Korean producer who collaborated with 
director Im Kwon-taek on almost a dozen 
films (Sopyonje; Chunhyang; Chi-hava-scon). 


MARCIA NASATIR (8 May 1926 - 3 Aug 2021): 
sce obituary, page 32. 


DIANE WEYERMANN (22 Sept 1955 - 14 Oct 
2021): producer who, as a top executive 
with Participant Media, was a fierce ad- 
vocate for documentaries on social issues 
(An Inconvenient Truth; Citizenfour). 


ZHANG ZHAO (c.1963 - 3 Feb 2021): executive and 
producer who was a major player in Chinas 
film industry and was closely associated with 
Zhang Yimou (The Great Hall. 2018's Shadow). 





SCREENWRITERS 





BOB BAKER (26 July 1939 - 3 Nov 2021): 
veteran ТУ writer (Doctor Who) who also 
co-wrote three Wallace & Gromit shorts and 
their feature 77e Curse of the Were-Rabbit. 


WALTER BERNSTEIN (20 Aug 1919 - 23 Jan 2021): 
writer of such acclaimed films as Aai/-Safe and 
The Front, the latter drawing on his experiences 
as a survivor of the Hollywood blacklist. 


JEAN-CLAUDE CARRIERE (17 Sept 1931 - 
8 Feb 2021): see obituary, page 28. 


LARRY MCMURTRY (3 June 1936 - 25 Mar 2021): 
much filmed novelist whose screenplays include 
adaptations of his own work (7/2 Last Picture 
Show) and others (Brokeback Mountain). 





GIANNETTO DE ROSSI 1942-2021 


NARUSAWA MASASHIGE (29 Jan 1925 - 13 Feb 
2021): scriptwriter on Mizoguchis later films 
(Shin heike monogatari; Street of Shame) as well as 
works for Toyoda Shiro and Fukasaku Kinji. 





SOUND & 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 





BIANNETTO DE ROSSI (8 Aug 1942 - 11 Apr 2021): 


Italian make-up artist who worked with Leone, 
Bertolucci and Fellini but made his name 
creating gory effects for Lucio Fulci (Zombi 2; 
The Beyond). 


LES FRESHOLTZ (21 Dec 1931 - Mar 2021): sound 
mixer who amassed over 100 credits and a 
dozen Oscar nominations, winning for AM the 
Presidents Men and Bird. 


ALAN ROBERT MURRAY (30 July 1954 - 

24 Feb 2021): leading sound editor whose 
credits include Fatal Attraction, Joker and more 
than 30 films for Clint Eastwood, starting with 
Bronco Billy. 


MARC PILCHER (5 Dec 1967 - 3 Oct 2021): 
hairstylist and make-up artist (20175 Beauty and 
the Beast; Mary Queen of Scots) who was also 
acclaimed for his work on TV's Bridgerton. 


WALTER ‘WALLY’ SCHNEIDERMAN (27 Aug 1922 - 
8 Apr 2021): make-up artist who helped 

turn John Hurt into John Merrick 

for The Elephant Man and Robert 

Downey Jr into Charlie Chaplin. 





STUNTPEOPLE 





BRAD ALLAN (14 Feb 1973 - 7 Aug 2021): 
Australian stuntman, stunt coordinator, fight 


choreographer, second unit director and protégé 


of Jackie Chan (Gorgeous; Shang-Chi and the 
Legend of the Ten Rings). 


REMY JULIENNE (17 Apr 1930 - 21 Jan 2021): 
French stunt driver and coordinator who 
created the chase with the Mini Coopers in 
Peter Collinsons The Italian Job and worked on 
six Bond pictures. 


ROY SCAMMELL (28 July 1932 - 15 May 2021): 
stuntman and actor known for his ability to 
perform spectacular falls (4 Clockwork Orange; 
Papillon). 


BUDDY VAN HORN (20 Aug 1928 - 11 May 2021): 
long-time associate of Clint Eastwood as stunt 
double, stunt coordinator, actor and occasional 
director (High Plains Drifter, The Dead Pool). 


MISCELLANEOUS 








RAYMOND CAUCHETIER (10 Jan 1920 - 22 Feb 
2021): French photographer who spent a decade 
shooting the directors and stars of the nouvelle 
vague, creating many of the movements defining 
still images. 


DIMITRI EIPIDES (c.1938 - ó Jan 2021): festival 
director and programmer who played an influen- 
tial role in the Thessaloniki International Film 
Festival, the Toronto International Film Festival 
and Montréals Festival du nouveau cinéma. 


KEVIN JACKSON (3 Jan 1955 - 10 May 2021): wide- 
ranging and widely admired cultural critic 
whose film writings include books on Humphrey 
Jennings, Withnail & I and Lawrence of Arabia. 


CHARLES ‘JERRY’ JUROE (19 Sept 1923 - 30 Sept 
2021): publicist and marketing chief whose 
association with the James Bond franchise 
spanned from Dr. No to Licence to Kill. 


ENZO SCIOTTI (24 Sept 1944 - 11 Apr 2021): 
illustrator who was a major figure of Italian 
poster art and was especially known for his work 
on horror films (The Beyond; Army of Darkness). 


EVA SERENY (19 May 1935 - 25 May 2021): still 
photographer renowned for her many candid 
on-set shots of movie stars and who won a 
Bafta for directing the short film 77e Dress. 


LYNN STALMASTER (17 Nov 1927 - 12 Feb 2021): 
the king of Hollywood casting directors who 
was the first of his profession to receive an 
Oscar (Jewisons The Thomas Crown Affair; 
Donners Superman). 


JOAN WASHINGTON (21 Dec 1946 - 2 Sept 2021): 
dialect coach who had her first credit on Yent 
and over the years guided Glenn Close, Cate 
Blanchett, Emma Stone and many others. 


BENE YOUNGBLOOD (30 May 1942 - 6 Apr 2021): 
media arts theorist who was an early 

advocate for considering video and com- 
puter art as extensions of the cinema through 
his book Expanded Cinema. 
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Anthony Powell 


2 JUNE 1935 - 18 APRIL 2021 





Joanna Johnston on Anthony Powell 
“Anthony's costumes are unbelievably 
memorable. Coming from the theatre, he 
saw the broad spectrum of the staging; 
his work is about each person performing 
individually as well as in ‘the whole. He 
would start by researching and sketching, 
then buying fabrics. He would find a piece 
of lace or a stomacher and design a whole 
costume around that. He taught me defi- 
nition of character, diplomacy with actors, 
how our work translates on to the screen, 
and that everything is important, even an 
extra a mile away. 

On set, he had a jolly manner with eve- 
rybody, always laughing. Costumes don't 
stop at the end of the body; they cross over 
into close collaborations with production 
design, hairdressing, make-up. Anthony 
endeared himself to everybody and his 
ideas influenced them. 

Tess [Roman Polanski 1979 adaptation 
of Thomas Hardy's 7 of the d’Urbervilles| 
became everything to him; it was like 
adopting a family. He embraced the hard 





work and kept churning out all these 
beautiful things. What Anthony did was 
no different from a painting, where things 
are enhanced in certain ways. Of course 
the milkmaids wouldn't have looked 
that pretty; they would have been more 
grubby. Some films require authenticity; 
in others, you turn up the dial. Tesss dress 
at the end is a beautiful colour, reflective 
of dried blood. 

For Poirot, Anthony designed this heavy 
silk shantung suit so weighty and stiff I 
didnt think it could work. And of course 
it was just fantastic on him. 

There was a possibility Anthony would 
have to leave Zndiana Jones and the Last 
Crusade 19891 early for David Lean's Nos- 
tromo. So he said to me, "Why dont we 
share the costume credit?" But that film 
is really him; I just tried to follow in his 
slipstream. Its funny, because right now 
I'm doing Indiana Jones 5, having done 2 
and 3 with Anthony, and hes sort of there 
every day" 

JOANNA JOHNSTON WAS TALKING TO PATRICK FAHY 





TOP LEFT AND ABOVE 
Sketches by Anthony 
Powell for the costumes in 
Roman Polanski's 705 
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Moufida Tlatli 


4 AUGUST 1942 - 7 FEBRUARY 2021 





Moufida Tlatli, who died on 7 February, 
first made her mark in Tunisian cinema 
as an editor. Emerging from a traditional 
milieu, she fought her family and the Tuni- 
sian administration to gain a bursary to 
study at the IDH EC film school in Paris. 
Graduating in 1968, Tlatli recalled attend- 
ing the Cinémathèque française to watch 
and dissect images of diverse films, even 
“Russian ones with Chinese subtitles”, but 
noted that women were only offered the 
chance to study scripting and editing. 

For over two decades, Tlatli was one of 
the most sought-after editors in the Arab 
world, working on films that became clas- 
sics: Omar Gatlato (Merzak Allouache, 1975, 
Algeria), Fertile Memory by the Palestinian 
Michel Khleifi 1980) and Ha/faouine (Férid 
Boughedir, 1990, Tunisia). With her eye 
for detail and meticulous work, as the film 
scholar Patricia Caillé has written, “Tlatli 
was not a technician but had a vision that 
advanced North African cinema’. 

In the early 1990s Tlatli put her career 
on hold to take care of her ill mother, 
realising how little she knew about her 
mothers past. She recorded her thoughts 


in a notebook and emerged with a personal 
film that she wrote, directed and edited: 
The Silences of the Palace (1994). In flashbacks, 
Alia, the illegitimate daughter of a servant, 
remembers growing up in a princes palace 
in the last years of French colonial rule. 
Shot mainly from Alias point of view, 
punctuated with the poignant music of 
oud composer Anouar Brahem, the film 
subtly captures class divides and pow- 
erfully renders the silences and taboos 
surrounding the sexual abuse of female 
servants at the mercy of the princes. In a 
1995 interview with the film theorist Laura 
Mulvey, Tlatli reflected on how cinema, 
like poetry, can speak of the unbearable in 
metaphors. The film also comments on the 
‘silences, censorship and political oppres- 
sion of men and women under Ben Ali, 
Tunisias president from 1987 to 2011. 7/6 
Silences was an instant critical and commer- 
cial hit, winning international prizes and 
setting a milestone in Tunisian cinema. 
Tlatli’s subsequent feature 7he Season 
of Men (2000) explored the suffering and 
sexual oppression of women waiting for 11 
months, before the return of their working 


husbands for a brief season. The film was 
criticised in Tunisia for depicting women 
as submissive, to which Tlatli replied: 
“Despite the progressive laws enforced for 
women in Tunisia, mentalities are still in 
need of change.” 

Nadia et Sarra (2004), Tlatlis final film, 
addressed the physical and psychological 
effects of menopause - a subject scarcely 
dealt with in Arab cinema. Tlatli's last 
project Les Petites Mains was rejected by 
the minister of culture under Ben Alis 
regime. Ironically, she was nominated the 
first female minister of culture, in January 
2011, following the ousting of Ben Ali - 
although her tenure was short-lived. 

Even with a limited number of films, 
Tlatli has made a significant contribu- 
tion to North African cinema, influenc- 
ing younger generations of filmmakers. 
Recently Nouras Dream (2019, Hinde 
Boujemaa) cast Hend Sabri, who played 
Alia in The Silences of the Palace, in the role 
of an adulterous woman seeking a divorce, 
illustrating that Tatlis preoccupation with 
male/female relationships still resonates. 
RYM QUARTSI 





IN MEMORIAM 





The full ‘In Memoriant list, 
including those who died 
afier we went to press in late 
November, will be published 
online in the new year at 
bfi.org.uk/sight-and-sound 
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ONGE UPON 
A TIME IN 
HOLLYWOOD 








Paul Thomas Anderson's Licorice Pizza is а 
screwball romance set in early 70s Los Angeles. 
Here he talks about embracing constraints, 
keeping it loose and what the kids are up to 





WORDS BY KENT JONES 
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"Lets talk about movies... by other people,” 
said Paul Thomas Anderson when we met 
up the other day in Lower Manhattan. 
"hats what we usually talk about when- 
ever we get together, and it would give us 
a way of approaching Pauls fresh, surpris- 
ing, kaleidoscopic new Licorice Pizza from 
oblique angles. I started with Gene Kellys 
Invitation to the Dance (1956), which Paul 
had never seen (“Fucking hell, I’m int”). 
By means of free associative pivoting and 
twisting, we got from there to Pharos of 
Chaos (1983), a German semi-documentary 
study of Sterling Hayden that /7/ never 
seen (“If you ever wanted to be in a four- 
by-four room with Sterling Hayden at the 
end of his life, thats the movie for you"), to 
the Harry Potter movies (his kids are into 
them) and why they’re not available on 
HBO/Max (“The home video deals that 
they had in place for Harry Potter were 
with Universal, which meant that Warners 
had to go to Universal and rent their own 
movie back for a month to sell their new 
streaming platform service, so it was this 
classic example of the labyrinth of insane 
deals theyd all set up”) to Ginger Rogers 
іп Carefice (1938) to Norma Shearer in Rip- 
tide (1934) to Alice Adams (1935) to A Place 
in the Sun (1951) to American Graffiti (1973)... 
which gave us our opening to Licorice Pizza. 
Paul Thomas Andersons ninth film - 
tenth if you count his exhilarating 2015 
music documentary Junun - is the fantas- 
tical story of Gary, a guileless and end- 
lessly confident young teenager played by 
Cooper Hoffman (the son of Paul's late 
friend and collaborator Philip Seymour 
Hoffman), and Alana, an older, edgier 
but not necessarily wiser woman played 
by Alana Haim of the band Haim (Ander- 
son has directed nine of their videos). The 
character of Gary and many of the events in 
Licorice Pizza are either based on or embel- 
lished out of episodes from the wild life of 
one-time child actor and adolescent entre- 
preneur, now music/'T V/film producer 
Gary Goetzman. Pauls film is like a series 


LICORICE PIZZA 


of Arabian Nights tales transposed to the 
San Fernando Valley and Hollywood in the 
early 70s, unspooling at the loose, breath- 
able rhythm of Eric Claptons Promises or 
J.J. Cales 1974 album Okie. 

^I got to know Gary in my twenties, 
through Jonathan Demme, said Paul. “I 
loved Jonathans movies, so I knew Gary's 
name as production manager and then as 
producer. More importantly, I knew his 
face from those movies, where he almost 
always had a bit part, usually as 'Guido 
Paonessa’, which is his cousins name.” Goe- 
tzman was all of 16 when he met the 25-year- 
old Demme backstage at The Ed Sullivan 
Show, where he and the rest of the kid cast 
of the 1968 ‘family classic’ Yours, Mine and 
Ours had come to perform a jaw-dropping 
promotional production number, lovingly 
recreated in Licorice Pizza. Goetzman can 
actually be credited with getting his dec- 
ade-older ‘protégé started as a director, on 
а TV spot for LA politician Joel Wachs 
(played in the film by Benny Safdie) when 
he was trying to get construction halted on 
a Hollywood real estate development. 

“Gary was essentially from where I was 
from, and we had people in common. My 
dad was friends with Bob Ridgely, great 
character actor, voiceover guy, and he was 
always in Jonathan stuff. And if you shared 
Bob Ridgely in common it cemented your 
relationship. All the same, it took years 
before Gary started telling me the details 
of his life.” Did Goetzman really make a 
killing as the waterbed king? Did he and 
his girlfriend actually drop off a unit at the 
sumptuous home of a coke-fuelled Jon 
Peters (the Hollywood hairdresser-turned- 
producer/studio head, played by Bradley 
Cooper) and then coast their truck down 
the hills in reverse because the tank was 
empty? Did his girlfriend really witness 
the spectacle of an ageing movie idol (Sean 
Penn) being egged on by a drinking buddy 
(Tom Waits) to do a motorcycle jump over 
a flaming pit on a golf course? Everything 
in the film has the ring of lived experience 


"There are disciplines 
that get put into 
place working with 
kids, that have to 

do with the amount 
of hours that you 
can shoot... Every 
single day, from the 
minute you step on 
the set to the minute 
those kids are gone, 
you are aiming 
directly at a target’ 


OPPOSITE 
Alana Haim as Alana, 
Cooper Hoffman as Gary 


LEFT 
Cooper Hoffman 
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refracted through the fabulous prism of the 
tall, embellished Hollywood tale. 

The Penn/Waits episode had a differ- 
ent source of inspiration. "Let me figure 
out the math: Tom Waits is seventy- 
something, right? And this is 1973, which 
means that the director hes playing would 
have been in silent movies. So I watched 
the Kevin Brownlow series Hollywood 
[1980], and I mean... it’s the greatest. 
I was ashamed I hadnt seen it earlier. And 
in the episode about Harvey Perry and the 
stuntmen, theres a great story one of them 
tells about this accident on a film called 
The Trail of 08 11928 |, where they lost two 
guys in a river. They had a big stunt, a 
camera on a car, and they set these guys 
in ariver and they knew there was a prob- 
lem the second they got out there - he 
said there was more water flowing down 
this river than on the Mississippi at high 
tide. They couldn't even find the bodies: 
the water was so cold that they didnt rise, 
they just sank. And hes remembering this 
man who died, Old Red, ‘a good man for a 
certain type of job. And then he says, ‘But 
it was a good time. He points to the cam- 
eras Brownlow and his crew are using 
and says, We didnt have all the stuff that 
you have now. It was just a can of film, two 
dollars and a box lunch. Thats what we 
had, and it was great.” 

The sense of shared lived adventure 
and elemental simplicity is an animating 
force in all good movies, I think, taking 
one form or another. In Pauls best work 
its fully felt in every frame, and what dou- 
bles the wonder is the fact that the major- 
ity of his films have been period pieces. 
"Its been a minute since Гуе made a con- 
temporary film. I haven't made one since 
Punch-Drunk Love |2002]. The period 
film is a fucking albatross, because you 
cant get loose - not wildly loose.” But it’s 
clear that Paul embraces the constraints 
and limits of period filmmaking, within 
which he and his collaborators are liber- 
ated. “On Licorice Pizza, we were shooting 
on Devonshire Boulevard. Its a big street 
and we had a three o'clock call, but the 
cops couldnt close the street down until 
five. So, OK: well make it work. The 
problem is that were not even looking 
towards the street, were looking towards 
the shop, but we have all these reflections 
in the window, so were trying to time a 
shot to the traffic light. But, that's fun. 
Thats like slipping in the cracks where 
you are kind of improvising.” 

Similarly, Paul found that the time limit 
on working hours for actors under 18 gave 
the film a particular kind of energy. “Гһеге 
are disciplines that get put into place 
working with kids, that have to do with 
the amount of hours that you can shoot. 
This was the first time Id had that restric- 
tion through the course of a film. Every 
single day, from the minute you step on 
the set to the minute those kids are gone, 
you are aiming directly at a target. You are 
notlooking for discovery. You are not there 
to mess around. And it’s a terrific way to 
work. From time to time, I found myself 
indulging the need to explore, but... no 
time for that” 


PORTRAIT BY PATRICK FOUQUE/PARIS MATCH/CONTOUR BY GETTY IMAGES 





t its core, Licorice Pizza is а 
romance ofa particular kind, 
set to the stop-go-stop-go 
rhythm of a couple who keep 
postponing their coupling 
thanks to a string of misun- 
derstandings, mistimings, 
and temperamental and 
emotional delusions - think 
the Astaire/Rogers films, 7/6 
Philadelphia Story |19401 or 
Sabrina |19541. In this case, 
the couple is played by two 
charming, ingenious but 
untrained first-time actors who bring a light- 
ning-in-a-bottle magic to every stand-off and 
narrow miss. “Somebody said it reminded 
them of this thing that happens on tel- 
evision. Sometimes, there’ this first season 
thats just fantastic because theres fresh new 
talent and they're all stumbling around, not 
knowing what the hell is going on. Then 
the second season returns and everybody 
has a makeover and they're rich and self- 
conscious... and all the fun has been sucked 
out of it. I would do Cooper and Alana a 
disservice to say that they didn't know what 
they were doing. But sometimes I wish 
there were some alternate reality where you 
could take them, not even let them see this 
film emerge, and then get them right back 
on the floor to do what they do so well.” 





‘It’s been a minute since 
Гус made a contemporary 
film. I haven't made 

one since Punch-Drunk 
Love |2002]. The period 
film is an albatross, 
because you can't get 
loose - not wildly loose 


OPPOSITE 
Paul Thomas Anderson 


It strikes me that our conversation kept 
circling back to this balance between limita- 
tions and freedom, and between the lessons 
of cinemas past and the innovations and pos- 
sible discoveries of its present. "Everybody's 
sort of screaming about the digital camera - 
"You can shoot with no light! And you want 
to say, Well, hang on; because if you want to 
use the sun you still need to get it in the right 
plac. The DP] Darius Khondji had talked 
me into using the Alexa 65 so we did a test 
with it. I was foolish enough to turn it on 
and walk out into the corner of the Panavi- 
sion parking lot. And I realised, “Well, it's 
shooting into the corner and I can see theres 
ivy, but I still need to Aghr it? You still need to 
figure out what the fuck is going on, or have 
some point of view. The cameras not gonna 
make it for you. Filmmaking is so different 
now, and its accessible to anyone in a way, 
but the promise still hasn't been realised. 
Many years ago, when Coppola said that 
there'll be a 14-year-old girl who'll pick up a 
camera and make the greatest film ever, we 
all thought that was so magical and poctic, 
such a beautiful thought. Maybe hes right, 
ultimately. But considering where we are 
now, we have to say that yes, it could happen. 

“Or, it could become Tik Tok.” 





W Licorice Pizza is released in UK cinemas on 
7 January and will be reviewed in our next issue 


LICORICE PIZZA 


"You still need to figure 
out what's going on, 
or have some point 
of view. The cameras 
not gonna make it 
for you. Filmmaking 
is so different now, 
and it's accessible 


to anyone in a way, 
but the promise still 
hasn't been realised 


























ABOVE 
Sean Penn as Jack 
Holden, Alana Haim 


LEFT AND BELOW 
Alana Haim, Cooper 
Hoffman 
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NOT 
COMING 
OF 
AGE 
MOVIES 





‘Coming of age, says Paul Thomas Anderson, 
‘I don't like the phrase. It reminds me of 

S.E. Hinton adaptations with Matt Dillon: 
not a boy and not yet a man. It implies a 
certain kind of narrative where it’s like, 

“Im going to learn some shit from somebody 
and move up a notch.” I mean, my experience 
with coming of age is that it lasts a long 
fucking time. You know, with every breath 
I'm coming of age... and coming of age...’ 








AMERICAN GRAFFITI (1973) 


“I showed it to all the kids in 
the movie, not just because 

it was American Graffiti 

but specifically because of 
Charles Martin Smith smash- 
ing the scooter in the first 30 
seconds and continuing on 
with the scene. There's a kind 
of epidemic right now among 
kids making movies on their 
phones, and the bloopers 

are as much fun for them as 
making the movie. My kids 
will make a five-minute movie 





and ІСТІ have a ten-minute 
blooper reel. So I just said to 
all of these kids on the film, 
‘OK, I know youre all kind 
of used to making films on 
your phones and it’s great 

to have bloopers because 
theres nothing at stake. But 
if any of you walks into a wall, 
or if you drop a plate, you 
keep going, just like Charles 
Martin Smith. Dont stop. 
Do not look at me and laugh, 
and say, "Look at this mistake 
I made. It was the one rule. 


I love American Grafitti. When 
I was a kid and I first saw it, I 
didnt realise that it was shot 
in Modesto. There's a huge 
plot of land at Burbank and 
Coldwater Canyon... There's 
three 80-foot tall radio anten- 
nas and this little bunker. 
And I used to think, “That’s 
where Wolfman Jack's radio 
broadcast is. So, I thought 
American Graffiti took place 
in the [San Fernando] Valley. 
We actually shot Cooper 

and Alana running there" 


FAST TIMES AT 
RIDGEMONT HIGH (1982) 


"Its too good. I love it, I 

love it, I love it. Гуе always 
loved it, and I love it even 
more every time I see it. I 
was 13 when I first saw it. 
How do I time-travel back 
there, to when I was 13 or 14? 
I remember when I saw Fast 
Times. Instant placement in 
time. Not to mention that the 
majority of it takes place in 
the Valley. You know, Jennifer 
Jason Leigh gets picked up 
at the corner of Louise and 
Ventura, which is right down 
the street from my house, and 
it hasn't changed that much." 





THE APARTMENT (1960) 


“I had written a draft and I 
wondered: "What should I be 
looking at? Then I thought: 
“This has kind of got Billy 
Wilder vibes. Let me go look 
for one that’s really interest- 
ing; And I stopped at The 
Apartment. I realised that shes 
sort of the centre of it. Bunch 
of lousy dudes roaming 
around while the good dude 
is right in front of your face... 


“You've read a Billy Wilder 
script, right? Or a Preston 
Sturges script? They will 
inspire you and get you 

off your ass because they 
are, like, chiselled from 
stone. And instantly, you 
can understand why it has 
translated into a timeless 
black-and-white classic.” 
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TONAPLES WITH LOV 


The Hand of God marks a change 

of direction for Italian maximalist 
Paolo Sorrentino: his first 
autobiographical film and his first 
set in his home city. Here he talks 
about Maradona, exploring Naples, 
and the hands we are dealt 


WORDS BY LEE MARSHALL 











OPPOSITE 

Scenes from The Hand of God: 
Filippo Scotti as Fabietto 
Schisa, Luisa Ranieri as his 
cousin Patrizia (top); Scotti 
in Sorrento (middle): Biagio 
Manna as Fabiettos Camorra- 
connected friend Armando 


ABOVE 
Scotti as Fabietto 





ear the end of Paolo Sorren- 
tinos remarkable new film 7/2 
Hand of God, Neapolitan singer- 
songwriter Pino Danieles song 
‘Napule è surges out of the 
Walkman of the films teenage 
protagonist, Fabietto, and on to 
the soundtrack. То non-Italians, 
it probably sounds like a sen- 
timental ballad. Theres even a 
mandolin in the mix, per lamor di Dio. 

Listen to the words, however, and it’s 
not quite so cosy. “Naples is a bitter sun,” 
Daniele sings in broad local dialect, “it’s a 
dirty old bit of paper... and nobody here 
gives a damn, they just sit around await- 
ing their destiny.” Sure, the smell of the 
sea and the city's mille culure (thousand 
colours) also get a mention - but this is a 
song where every potential positive is soon 
undermined by its opposite. And yet, as 
Sorrentino confirms when I ask him about 
his choice of the track, "Napule € is guar- 
anteed to bring most Neapolitans out in 
goosebumps. "Its much more than a song,” 
Sorrentino tells me, "its an anthem, a hymn 
to the city" How many other stirring city 
anthems, I wonder, basically say "Were 
dark, moody and complicated?" 

The Hand of God is, first and foremost, 
a coming-of-age story, about Fabietto, a 
16-year-old boy who is forced to grow up 
fast following a shocking, tragic event. 
Played with introspective honesty by 
young Neapolitan actor Filippo Scotti, 
Fabietto is Sorrentinos version of him- 
self at the same age. The director makes 
no attempt to conceal this, revealing that 
“writing a script is always an emotional 
battle for me... even when I was writ- 
ing about | former Italian prime minister 
Giulio] Andreotti I was moved. Here, 
obviously, writing about my own life, I was 
even more strongly moved". 

But Sorrentinos latest film is also the 
filmmakers first real cinematic engage- 
ment with the city where he was born and 
grew up. a city immortalised in Goethes 
18th-century broadcasting of the already 
popular saying “See Naples and die.” 

Ironically, when Fabietto listens to 
“Napule è”, hes running away from the 
city, on a train bound for Rome, where he 
intends to pursue his dream of becoming 





a film director. Sorrentino himself didn't 
make a permanent move to Rome until 
2007, when he was working on the 
Andreotti biopic // divo. But although 
he lived in Naples on and off for 37 years, 
he has largely steered away from making 
movies there. Until now, the only one of 
Sorrentino’ films with a Neapolitan set- 
ting was his first, Оле Man Up (2001), a 
savagely melancholic drama about two 
has-beens, a singer and a footballer, who 
happen to share a name. But Sorrentino 
doesnt see his debut as “a Neapolitan film". 
“Sure, I shot itin Naples,” he explains, “but 
it could have been set in any Italian seaside 
town with a strong football tradition and 
a strong popular music tradition. Genoa 
would have worked just as well.” 

Sorrentinos most celebrated film, the 
Oscar-winning The Great Beauty (2013), was 
a jaded love letter to the directors adopted 
city, Rome. Theres undisguised pride in his 
voice when he tells me something I know 
well as a former Rome resident myself - 
“La grande bellezza gave the Rome tourist 
industry a huge boost, they even organise 
Great Beauty tours of the city" In reality, Sor- 
rentinos biggest success to date was part of 
a tradition, stretching back to Rome’ earli- 
est days, of presenting the Eternal City as a 
place of decadence, corruption and decay. 
One of the city’s main selling points, the 
phenomenon was summed up by Gore 
Vidal in Fellinis Roma in 1972: "What better 
place than Rome... to wait for the end?" 
But for Sorrentino, it was also somehow 
easier to play away from home. "When you 
grow up in a city; he reflects, “you take cer- 
tain things for granted, whereas when you 
arrive as an adult in another world, youre 
curious” - he quotes a line delivered by one 
of his favourite musicians, David Byrne, in 
the film 77е Stories 0986), about how when 
youre in a new place, you even stop to look 
at the doorknobs. 

Im talking to Sorrentino at the Venice 
Film Festival, where 77e Hand of God 
screened in Competition a few days earlier 
to mostly positive reviews from both Ital- 
ian and international critics. Hes clearly 
tired, having been to Telluride and back 
since the Venetian red-carpet premiere, 
but is warming to his subject, relieved to 
be talking without an interpreter for once. 


THE HAND OF GOD 


‘I haven't made 
other films in 
Naples until now 
because Naples 
is a difficult city 
to move around, 
and to master. 
Everyone has 
their own take 
on the place 


'The director glances past the beach 
umbrellas towards the pancake-flat Adri- 
atic - which seems more lake than sea 
from this angle - and is probably thinking 
of another more familiar part of the Medi- 
terranean when he elaborates on his long 
cinematic absence from his hometown: “I 
haven't made other films in Naples until 
now because Naples is a difficult city to 
move around, and to master. Everyone 
has their own take on the place, and that 
makes it tricky to represent it on screen. 
But this is a film that talks about my own 
life in Naples... so I had no hesitations, no 
doubts: it had to be shot there". 

Tm curious: could Sorrentino have set 
The Great Beauty in Naples? His first reply is 
“Yes, easily; but then he dials back. “I could 
have set it in Naples, but it would have 
been a different film. A lot of Romans have 
developed this ability not to be surprised 
by anything. I think most Neapolitans are 
still capable of wonder.” 

This illuminates a much-discussed 
aspect of 7he Hand of God. We do get one 
or two operatic ‘Sorrentino touches and 
descents into the grotesque - but they're 
thin on the ground in a film that marks a 
complete change of style and tone for the 
Neapolitan filmmaker. Sorrentinos latest is 
a heartfelt attempt to engage with adoles- 
cent loneliness, emotional trauma and the 
growth that followed slowly after months 
of numbness. Its a questioning journey - 
but one that, like the people of Naples, is 
still capable of wonder. The director was 
aware at the script stage, he says, that 
"there would be none of the characters I 
generally use in my films who come out 
with trenchant, cutting, silly, clever one- 
liners... this was always going to be a dif- 
ferent kind of film... a realistic one, and it 
needed to be made that way" 

So was making 77e Hand of God a kind 
of healing process? “I really don't know,” 
Sorrentino replies. “I’m no good at self- 
analysis and have never been in therapy. 
People ask me, "Was it liberating? I have 
no idea, well see. The truth is that you 
never really free yourself from anything.” 
What he does know, he tells me, is that hes 
“unlikely to make such a personal, directly 
autobiographical film again... I dont think 
Im capable of it” 
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orn in 1970, the director grew 
up in the relatively well-off Nea- 
politan suburb of Arenella - a 
place that, when Francesco Rosi 
made Hands over the City in 1963 
(see Paolo Sorrentino’s Five 
Essential Neapolitan Films on 
page 50), was just a few trees 
on a hillside. “It was a real petit- 
bourgeois neighbourhood,” 
Sorrentino recalls - and it was also a land- 
locked enclave in this great maritime city. 
“I belong to that class of Neapolitans that 
never had much of a rapport with the sea,” 
he elaborates. “The city’s middle classes 
were stuck on these hills quite far from the 
coast.” His father, affectingly played here 
by Sorrentino’ regular leading man, Toni 
Servillo, had a good job in a bank, while his 
mother - an engaging Teresa Saponangelo 
- was a housewife with a restless, creative 
streak that emerged mostly in her fondness 
for practical jokes. 

Which brings us to an aspect of Sorren- 
tinos new film that bothered some crit- 
ics. Women like Fabiettos beautiful but 
disturbed Aunt Patrizia are unabashedly 
sexualised, and among the films funniest 
characters are a fat young cousin and her 
70-year-old fiancé who, following throat 
surgery, talks through a robotic electrolar- 
ynx. (To be honest, Alfredo / quite funny, 
partly thanks to a brilliant turn by one 
of Italys great caratteristi, actor-director 
Renato Carpentieri). “That’s what the 
1980s were like,” is Sorrentinos slightly 
terse defence. But theres also something 
quite Neapolitan going on here. Think 
of the cruelty inherent in the slapstick of 
the city’s commedia dellarte tradition, one 
branch of which evolved into the stick- 
bashing and baby neglect of the British 
Punch and Judy booth. 


When I put this to Sorrentino, he agrees 
that “laughing at these things is part of 
Naples DNA”. But he also believes that 
"this laughter was always affectionate, 
never cruel... Naples is actually a much 
more progressive city than a lot of people 
give it credit it for" (he mentions the 
Neapolitan tradition of femminielli - male 
transvestites who have long been a fully 
accepted part of the citys social fabric). In 
any case, it would be wide of the mark to 
accuse Sorrentino of simply using a period 
film as a smokescreen for broad humour. 
What he portrays in 77e Hand of God is a 
collective ritual - one rooted in the family. 
“There is nothing more important than 
the family,” Sorrentino believes, because 
it defines "that part of your life when you 
find out what the world is made of, and 








you think its just that: your family, the city 
you live in, your school... it seems unalter- 
able... Then, after you turn twenty... you 
find yourself living in a world that is radi- 
cally different from what it was. And youre 
constantly trying to get back to that other 
world, and the attempt makes you feel 
inadequate.” 

“I had a happy childhood, a completely 
carefree one; the director remarks, adding 
that although his character in the film is 
16, "the first part of the film is really just 
an extension of my childhood.” The Hand 
of God is Sorrentino’s personal version of 
Fellini's Amarcord (1973) - a filtered memory 
trip, but also, he says, a film in which “what 
little I made up always has a base in real- 
ity.” He evokes a time and place where 
entertainment at long al fresco lunches 


‘After you turn 
twenty... you find 
yourself living in 
a world that is 
radically different 
from what it 

was. And youre 
constantly trying 
to get back to 
that other world’ 


TOP 
Paolo Sorrentino behind the 
scenes of The Hand of God 


LEFT 

Marlon Joubert as Fabiettos 
older brother Marchino, 
Filippo Scotti as Fabietto 











ABOVE 
Тһе Schisa family: Filippo 
Scotti as Fabietto, Teresa 


Saponangelo as mother 
Maria, Marlon Joubert as 
brother Marchino, Tony 
Servillo as father Saverio 


ABOVE RIGHT 
Filippo Scotti as Fabietto 


‘My best friends, 
the ones I have 


the greatest 
affection for, are 
those I can argue 
with. Agreeing 
with people 
bores me’ 


might consist of winding up a grumpy 
great-aunt who wears her fur coat at the 
height of summer and can be relied on 
to come out with a string of expletives 
when provoked. “We had no computers, 
no smartphones back then,” Sorrentino 
reminds me. 

Naples is a magical city, a superstitious 
city, one where anonymous skulls in cata- 
combs are ‘adopted’ and looked after by 
locals in return for the protection they are 
believed to confer, a city whose patron 
saint, San Gennaro - evoked in the only 
true fantasy sequence in 77e Hand of God 
- “is famous”, as Sorrentino points out, 
"only for delivering a miracle... he has no 
other defining features.” (That miracle is 
the liquefaction of his blood, conserved 
in a phial in the cathedral and solemnly 
brought out three times a year. On the 
rare occasions when it fails to liquefy, the 
city braces for earthquakes, eruptions and 
other disasters.) 

Its against this background that Sor- 
rentino sets the ‘miracle that gives the film 
its name: the arrival of Diego Armando 
Maradona at SSC Napoli, in July 1984. 
(The film's Italian title, È stata la mano 
di Dio, quotes the Argentinian strikers 
most famous or infamous phrase, “It was 
the hand of God” - spoken after scoring 
with his hand against England in the 
1986 World Cup quarter-finals). Theres a 
scene around a third of the way in where 
we see Fabietto and his older brother 
Marchino strolling along a suburban 
street in Naples. Marchino is describing 
an audition he recently had for a part in a 
Fellini film. He was rejected for looking 
“too conventional”, but came away with 
a pearl of wisdom, one overheard as // 
maestro Was giving an interview over the 
phone. “Cinema is pointless,” Fellini had 





pontificated, “but it serves to distract us... 
from that mediocre thing we call real- 
ity.” Exactly at this moment, Maradona, 
whose arrival in the city had long been 
rumoured, appears behind the wheel of 
a car, and everyone in the street freezes. 

"Thats just how it was, fervent Napoli 
supporter Sorrentino tells me: Mara- 
dona was a divine apparition. “He was 
not seen at the airport. He never actually 
arrived. He just appeared, like Christ. 
You remember the first time we all saw 
him, at the stadium? He came out of 
the ground, out of a cave.” In the run- 
down city of the early 1980s, Sorrentino 
explains, “Maradona was seen as the guy 
who could perform a miracle for Naples. 
Due to a series of coincidences, he 
assumed the appearance of a god... even 
when he went downhill. He was a sinner, 
then he was a martyr, then he died and 
was resurrected, then he died again.” The 
other miracle, though, was simply the fact 
that the worlds best player had signed for 
Napoli FC, a team that at the time was 
more associated with the relegation zone 
of Serie A than its peaks. “It was literally 
incredible, Sorrentino says, and would 
be unlikely to happen today: “Lionel 
Messi would never have come to play for 
Napoli,” he believes, because like most of 
today’s players “hes not a religious figure, 
hes more associated with the money side 
of football.” 

In The Hand of God, Maradona unwit- 
tingly performs a personal miracle for 
the young Fabietto. But theres another 
cathartic Neapolitan figure in the film, 
one who appears in a single, intense 
sequence in the film’s more troubled 
second half: veteran director Antonio 
Capuano (played by Ciro Capano). 
‘Together with his fellow Neapolitan 


THE HAND OF GOD 


Mario Martone, Capuano shook up 
what was then a fairly torpid Italian 
cinema scene when he first emerged as 
a feature director in the early 10908. It 
was Capuano who gave Sorrentino his 
first real break, when he invited the then 
27-year-old to work with him on the script 
of his 1998 film Polvere di Napoli (The Dust 
of Naples). In Sorrentinos latest, Capuano 
is first seen standing up in the audience at 
an avant-garde theatre performance to rail 
against the ineptness of the lead actress 
and the play. Fascinated, Fabietto follows 
him out of the theatre and as the two walk 
down by the docks - far from the teenag- 
ers inland comfort zone - he blurts out 
his dream of becoming a director. Cap- 
uano tries to dissuade him, but his caustic 
frankness has the opposite effect. 

“That scene is a condensation of my 
relationship with Capuano over the last 
25 years, Sorrentino tells me. “He taught 
me that conflict is useful, that conflict 
can release our creativity. Young people 
today are hugely afraid of conflict, but 
Ive learned to live inside it, to use it 
to improve. And I'm а very adversarial 
person myself. My best friends, the ones 
I have the greatest affection for, are those 
I can argue with. Agreeing with people 
bores me. And Capuano is the same.” 

So too is Naples. Although the city 
that appears in 7he Hand of God contains 
arguably more light than dark, conflict 
bubbles under the surface like lava. 
“Naples is a city that anticipates Italy's 
problems, and maybe also Europes,” the 
Neapolitan author Elena Ferrante wrote 
in her 2003 book Frantumaglia, “That's 
why we should never take our eyes off it.” 





W The Hand of God will be released in select UK 
cinemas on 2 December and is on Netflix from 
15 December. It is reviewed on page 132 
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"You're the film 
critic, not те? was 
Paolo Sorrentino’s 
laughing response 
when, at the end 
of a long interview 
on a hot afternoon 
in Venice, he was 
asked to say a few 
words on each of 
his five favourite 
Neapolitan films. 
But in the end, he 
did us proud... 














HANDS OVER THE CITY, 
FRANCESCO ROSI, 1963 


A blistering denunciation of 
political corruption and land 
speculation in post-war Naples, 
starring Rod Steiger as a 

ruthless property developer. 
Sorrentino: “The first shot 
of Hands over the City shows 
an empty hill. Ten years later, 
the property speculation 

that is the theme of Rosi's 
film would lead to my house 
being built on that hill. When 
he made the film, nothing 
was there - just trees.” 


RICOMINCIO DA TRE (I'M 
STARTING FROM THREE), 
MASSIMO TROISI, 1981 


A massive hit when released at 
home in 1981, actor-comedian 
Massimo Troisi’ first film as 
director is a delicate, nu- 

anced delight - unlike most 

local comedies of the time. 
Sorrentino: “This was the 
film that introduced us to 
this comic talent who made 
you laugh by going slow. 
Comedians are usually funny 
because they’re fast. Troisi 
was a complete genius - hes 
the Usain Bolt of slow races." 


LE VIE DEL SIGNORE SONO 
FINITE (THE WAYS OF 

THE LORD ARE FINITE), 
MASSIMO TROISI, 1987 


Set in the Fascist era, this bit- 
terswect comedy delivers one of 
7701515 most celebrated one-liners: 
“Did we need to do all this just 

to get the trains to run on time?” 


Sorrentino: "Its a film about 
love - theres not a single 

line that is off-topic. And it 
does something rather lovely: 
it reduces Naples to four 
buildings by the sea, turning 
it into a kind of village." 


VITO AND THE OTHERS, 
ANTONIO CAPUANO, 1991 


Сариапоз incendiary first 
feature is an unflinchingly tough 
drama about an abused kid who 
becomes a Camorra footsoldier. 
Sorrentino: “This is such a 
courageous film. Nothing 
stops it. It faces up to the cru- 
elty that, in order to survive, 
we try not to think about too 
much. Its a ferocious film." 


DEATH OF A NEAPOLITAN 
MATHEMATICIAN, MARIO 
MARTONE, 1992 


Already a well-established 
theatre director, Martone made 
his cinematic debut with this 
crepuscular biopic of mathemati- 
cian Renato Caccioppoli. 
Sorrentino: “This is a 
great film, a really power- 
ful film with an incredible 
central performance | by 
Carlo Cecchi | and utterly 
original cinematography. 
For Italian cinema at that 
time, it was explosive". 
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After The Shape of Water won the Best Picture Oscar, 
Guillermo del Toro could make any film he wanted: he 
chose to adapt a cult novel of 1946, a portrait of the hellish 
world of the carnival - or the hellish carnival of the world 





WORDS BY ANDREW MALE 





It was 1993 when Guillermo del Toro first 
discovered Nightmare Alley. The 29-year- 
old Mexican director had just finished 
post-production on his debut film, the 
baroque vampire tale Cronos, and was over 
at the house of his star, Ron Perlman, 
when the novel was first mentioned. 


“We were watching a laserdisc of mer 


Gantry |19601 del Toro remembers, “and 
Ron said, “You know, theres a part Id love 
to play: Stanton Carlisle іп Mightmare Alley: 
So I read the novel, I watched the 1947 
movie on a bootleg VHS, but the rights 
were with Fox and they wouldnt sell us 
them. So we abandoned the idea. But I 
loved that novel.” 

First published in 1946, William Lind- 
say Gresham's Nightmare Alley is a novel 
that mesmerises all who read it. Beginning 
amid the low-life world of the carnival freak 
show, it follows its mendacious antihero 
Stanton Carlisle on a hell-bound journey 
from carnie huckster to fake high-society 
spiritualist and beyond, a downward 
spiral of despair rendered in bullet-hard 
pulp prose and gutter-baroque slang, suf- 
fused with the language of psychoanalysis 
and the mythos of the Tarot. Like a curse 
or a bad penny, eventually the novel came 
back around into del Toros life when he 
began collaborating with the film critic 
Kim Morgan. 

“We'd been exchanging opinions on 
movies for many years,” del Toro explains. 
“Then in July 2017 we started to write 
together and Kim said, What about Night- 
mare Alley? 1 thought that was a brilliant 


idea. We wrote it as an exercise, over a year, 
in complete freedom because we thought, 
‘Nobody is ever going to finance this.” 

“The novel and Gresham's life were 
both a big pull towards writing the script? 
Morgan says, via email. “The novel really 
digs into our flawed human nature and 
fears and also contains a spiritual and eso- 
teric layer that was really powerful. I love 
the language of the novel, the grit and 
beauty and sadness. [It's a book] about 
how people are preying on others but also 
how we deceive ourselves.” 

The pair read everything by Gresham 
and everything about him, piecing 
together a life as strange and tragic as 
the novel itself. A soldier in the Spanish 
Civil War, a magician, pulp writer and 
alcoholic, Gresham did his drinking in 
the Dixie Hotel in Coney Island, where 
all the carnies hung out. He was horrified 
and beguiled by tales of the carnival geek, 
an alcoholic or drug addict who bites the 
heads off snakes and chickens in return for 
his next fix. “Gresham was so haunted by 
the idea of the geek,” says Morgan, “that he 
had to write it out. Nightmare Alley revealed 
such a fusion between himself and Stan. I 
became fascinated by Gresham. And the 
geek - I dont think he ever got rid of it” 

A bestseller for most of 1946, Nightmare 
Alley was sold to Hollywood and made into 
a1947 movie, directed by Edmund Gould- 
ing and starring matinee idol Tyrone 
Power as the doomed Stanton Carlisle. 


RIGHT Bradley Cooper as Stanton Carlisle 
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"he first thing we said was, Lets not 
look at the first movie” del Toro says, 
^because we were not doing a remake. 
Researching Gresham became the thing. 
He catered to our obsessive personalities 
because there was so little material avail- 


able on him” 

Following the success of Nightmare Alley, 
Gresham wrote a second novel, Limbo 
Tower, which flopped. The money ran out, 
the drinking increased, along with his 
rages and attacks on his wife, Joy David- 
man. He sought refuge in the Tarot, yoga, 
Zen, Dianetics. None of it worked. Joy left 
him for C.S. Lewis. In 1962, discovering 
he had cancer, Gresham booked himself 
into the Dixie Hotel in Coney Island and 
took his own life. In his possession was a 
business card that read “Хо Address. No 
Phone. No Business. No Money. Retired? 
On the rear were the words “You Would 
Rather Die Than Face Truth: 

“We came to the conclusion that Night- 
тат Alley is very much “The Spiritual Auto- 
biography of William Lindsay Gresham? 


del Toro says. "If all art is self-portraiture, 
this is blatantly so.” 

Initially, it seemed like Morgan and 
del Toros Nightmare Alley script, and their 
research into Gresham, would remain 
little more than a writing exercise. Then, 
in 2018, del Toros tenth studio film, 77е 
Shape of Water was nominated for 13 Acad- 
emy Awards, winning four, including 
Best Picture. Suddenly, he was free to 
make anything he wanted. The director 
saw his chance. 

"After Shape of Water | could have done 
whatever movie I chose; del Toro says with 
a chuckle. “We went to Searchlight Pic- 
tures and they said, ‘OK, we can develop 
Nightmare Alley: I said, "Lets make a classi- 
cal movie that isnt getting made anymore; 
a dark, existential character study. A oir? 
‘True crime and лойт are things Гус been 
obsessed with since I was a kid, but I'd 
always stayed within the world of fantasy 
and horror, a world I was comfortable 
with. Starting on Nightmare Alley 1 was a 
little scared.” 





‘Suddenly 

I wanted to 
talk about the 
world in more 
gritty terms. 

I now see 

in daylight 
horrors I 
thought wed 
conquered’ 


ABOVE 
Guillermo del Toro 





uillermo del Того has said in 
the past that each movie hes 
made is in some way auto- 
biographical, addressing 
issues that have affected him 
in his life. Zhe Shape of Water 
was “a love song I needed to 
make for personal reasons 
to re-articulate what love 
was for me". 

For the last five years hes 
been in what he calls “a sort 
of gloom. I got divorced, 
my father had passed away 
and I went through the very 
difficult gestation of Shape of 
Water. Suddenly I wanted to 
talk about the world in more gritty terms. I 
now see in daylight horrors I thought wed 
conquered.” 

I mention Trump but del Toro says that 
it goes far wider than that. “It’s beyond 
the political,” he says. “It’s everything. 
We exist right now in an epistemological 
nightmare, where truth and lies, wrong 
and right, the capacity to see each other as 
fellow human beings, everything is upside 
down. I wanted to encapsulate the anguish 
that Kim and I feel, the anxiety I'd wake up 
with every morning, the pallor of gloom at 
a global level.” 

Del Toros first concern was that no 
one would want to play Stanton Carlisle. 
Leonardo DiCaprio was interested but 
then dropped out, before Bradley Cooper 
signed on, taking his first lead role since 
Star Is Born (2018), which he also produced, 
wrote and directed. 

Stanton is a difficult character to play; 
deceitful, unreadable. One of del Toros 
first directing decisions was to always film 
Cooper in the shadows or shoot him from 
behind. “In a lot of scenes I thought it was 
very important that you dont sec his face,” 
del Toro says. “I thought Stan lies so much 
that you should know he’ lying without 
even seeing his face.” 

Another of the films themes is Stantons 
unawareness of his place in the world. 
When he arrives at the carnival he is wel- 
comed by the outcasts and freaks who 
work there, who know he carries trouble 
with him. These are good people who are 
willing to give him a home, but Stanton 
believes he is superior to that world and 
moves on. “Stan is no different a character 
from the caretaker in 7he Devils Backbone 
[2001]; explains del Toro, “or the captain 
in Pans Labyrinth |2006]. These are people 
who believe they're better than their sta- 
tion, that they deserve better. One of the 
things I did was to show Stan repeatedly 
waking up and finding himself at a different 
stage in his life. This is the type of guy who 
doesnt know how things happen to him. 
He doesnt know where life is taking him” 

That dreamlike quality extends to the 
films stylised, symbolic design. Stanton 
walks through a series of circles and por- 
tals on his nightmare journey, replaced by a 
series of narrowing corridors in the second 
half that funnel him towards his destiny. At 
the same time, an intense use of greens and 
reds suggests a psychedelic rendering of old 
three-strip Technicolor. 





“My cinematographer, Dan Laustsen, 
and I decided we wanted to use classic 
1940s studio cross-lighting,’ explains del 
‘Toro, “with very deep shadows almost 
like a cerograph” - an engraving from wax 
- “where you have a base for the blacks 
and another base for the colours. Gabriel 
Figueroa, a colleague of Gregg Toland, 
once explained to me that you get the mid- 
tones in black and white through greens 
and reds.” 

Del Toro also refused to use drones, 
jump-cuts or other modern filming tech- 
niques, filming travelling shots with a mini 
crane. He built an entire exterior set for 
the carnival the size of a football stadium. 
Then, in March 2020, the production was 
shut down amid rising concerns about the 
Covid-19 pandemic, not resuming until 
that September. The long break was, del 
Того says, “a blessing", during which time 
his relationship with Morgan developed 
into a romance. “I started writing the 





movie with Kim Morgan.” he says, laugh- 
ing, “and I ended up writing the last draft 
of the movie with my wife.” 

The break also allowed Morgan and 
del Toro to reassess the films characters. 
Inspired by the book’s Jungian themes, del 
Того said, “Lets try to make Stan a nega- 
tive space, illuminated by three fathers and 
three women who could be his lover or 
his mother.” The three women are Zeena 
Krumbein (Ioni Collette), an astrologer 
who works at the carnival, Molly Cahill 
(Rooney Mara), another carnival worker, 
who is seduced by Stanton and becomes 
his assistant in his fake mind-reader act, 
and Dr Lilith Ritter (Cate Blanchett). a 
brilliantly manipulative city psychiatrist, 
del Toros “avenging angel”, who is instru- 
mental in Stans downfall. “It was impor- 
tant that these are complicated women 
who have experienced life in different 
ways,” Morgan says. “They are very aware 
of who he is, even Molly, who could be 
deluded because she loves him. But shes 
not. And they, the women, all survive him.” 

The father figures, “Stan's three pos- 
sible futures’, are Pete Krumbein (David 
Strathairn), Zeenas alcoholic husband, 
once a great fake mind-reader, carnival 
proprietor Clem Hoately (Willem Dafoe), 
and Ezra Grindle (Richard Jenkins), an 
auto tycoon on whom Stan attempts his 
most daring con. 

If del Toro has been criticised in the past 
for somewhat two-dimensional characters, 
this sextet have a richness and complexity 
that belongs - as the title promises - to the 
world of nightmare more than fairytale. 
Jenkins and Blanchett’s performances 
are especially unnerving, their characters 
- Grindle and Ritter - as monstrous crea- 
tions of urban capitalism who are more of 


TOP 

Bradley Cooper as Stanton 
Carlisle, Cate Blanchett as 
Dr Lilith Ritter and Rooney 
Mara as Molly Cahill 


ABOVE 
Rooney Mara, 
Bradley Cooper 


LEFT 
Willem Dafoe as carnival 
proprietor Clem Hoately 


NIGHTMARE ALLEY 


“My villains are 
normally bad 
people who 
gradually reveal 
their humanity. 
These are exactly 
the opposite’ 





athreat to Stanton than any of the freaks in 
the carnival.“My villains are normally bad 
people who gradually reveal their human- 
ity, del Toro says. “These are the opposite. 
If you read Gresham, any of his short sto- 
ries or his book about the carnival, Monster 
Midway [1953], you know that the beauty 
of the carnival is that it knows its corrupt. 
The city doesnt know its corrupt.” 

Or it refuses to acknowledge it. 

“There is an idea thats in the film that 
isnt in the novel,” del Toro says. “It comes 
from my studies in mentalism and magic 
and its called ‘shut-eye. Its used to describe 
people who are so good at doing tricks, 
that they believe they have the power to 
actually read minds. It basically means you 
start believing your own lies and that you 
believe that the world should become what 
you believe in. Right now, I feel like the 
whole world is in danger of getting shut- 
eye and I wanted the film to reflect all that.” 





W Nightmare Alley is released in UK cinemas on 
21 January, and will be reviewed in our next issue 
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BEHIND 
THE 
SCENES 

ON 
NIGHTMARE 
ALLEY 


THAT 
INDIVIDUAL 
TOUCH 


THE PERSONAL ITEMS 
THAT ENDED UP IN 
NIGHTMARE ALLEY 


“I always tend to buy things 

for myself, pre-production, so I 
bought a lot of the props in the 
movie myself personally. For 
example, in the film Molly is 
symbolised by the deer, so there 
is a little deer of mine on the wall 
above her bed. I also like scout- 
ing for tiny things like authentic 
money bills from the period. 

All the bills that you see in the 
movie are ones that I personally 
went and bought. Every bus 
ticket, every timetable, every 
pamphlet, these are all authentic 
and real things that I went out 
and bought myself. Also, there 
are two giant sconces on the 
wall of Liliths psychiatrist's 
office. Those are mine as well.” 





DEL TORO 


“My mother was always incred- 
ibly interested in the occult and 
the black arts. I grew up being 

a complete sceptic but, at the 
same time, being very well versed 
in everything and I happen to 
have a really strong connection 
with the ‘Tarot. I can read it, 

of course, but I do think that 
there is something there, in the 
archetypes of the Tarot, that 
does communicate with sort of a 
liminal state. I used the cards, or 
rather I used to use them. I dont 
do it any more, because there 
were a couple of times when they 
were scarily accurate when I read 
them for myself. [m Mexican, so 
I do have a strong pull towards 
believing that there is a whole 
state [of being] - maybe natural, 
maybe supernatural - that is 

not analysed, or has not come 

to the surface of our culture. 


The Tarot is an incredibly 
powerful cosmology and for a 
while the movie had individual 
‘chapters’, similar to the novel, 
that were named after the Tarot. 
The first chapter was “The Fool; 
the second, after we leave the fair, 
was “The World’ and the final 
episode was “The Hanged Man” 


DESIGN FOR DEATH 
Guillermo del Toro’s sketch 
for the electric chair that 
Stanton Carlisle designs for 
istant Molly (Rooney 
also drawn here) to sit 
in as part of her carnival act 









NOIR 
INFLUENCES 





1. DETOUR 
(EDGAR G. ULMER, 1945) 


Another film about deceit and 
lies, starring a dishonest anti- 
hero. In a pivotal scene towards 
the end of Nightmare Alley, del 
‘Toro has Bradley Cooper employ 
а telephone cord іп a manner that 
recalls Al Roberts’ accidental 
murder of his girlfriend Vera 

in aseedy motel bedroom. 

“Yes, that was taken straight 
from Detour,’ del Toro says. 





2. TOO LATE FOR TEARS 
(BYRON HASKIN, 1949) 


“Kim and I love this film, del 
Того says. “You follow this 
absolutely horrifying character 
throughout the movie, and 
you're somehow asked to find 
compassion for them. That 
was an influence. Also, there is 
a money-bag used in a crucial 
scene [in Nightmare Alley] and it's 
the exact same kind of money- 
bag as in 700 Late For Tears? 


20 Big M snows 6 





3. STRANGERS ON A TRAIN 
(ALFRED HITCHCOCK, 1951) 


“The scene where Miriam 
Haines (Kasey Rogers) walks 
into the fair, there is a neon 
sign that reads ‘Crafts 20 Big 
Shows. We changed it to ‘10’ 
to reference the ten-in-one 
carnival sideshow, but other 
than that it’s exactly the same.” 
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TRE BEST FILMS OF 2021 


Though the year began dismally, with audiences confined to digital viewing at home, the 
film world has recovered much of its excitement - not just because cinemas have reopened. 
and festivals have started up, but because of the sheer numbers of films, from astonishing 
arthouse visions to blockbusting franchises, now crowding back on to our screens 








BY ISABEL STEVENS 
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n 1972 in these pages, Stanley 
Kubrick, talking to S&S editor 
Penelope Houston and critic 
Philip Strick, came up with 
a shrewd definition of art. “А 
work of art must make life 
more enjoyable or endurable,” 
Kubrick said, citing Samuel 
Johnson; but above all, in 
Kubrick's mind, “a work of art is 
always exhilarating.” 
Exhilaration has been in 
short supply over the last 18 
months. It’s hard for a film to 
put a fire in your belly and your 
mind when the world is burn- 
ing and youre watching said 
film in quarters where you have 
spent far too much time, rather 
than escaping to a cinema and being over- 
whelmed or, to use Susan Sontag’s apt 
word, "kidnapped". 

Yes, the year in film started grimly, with 
cinemas shuttered, against a backdrop of 
spiralling Covid cases and deaths, as well 
as a sense of the UK as a nation culturally 
isolated as the final throes of Brexit sev- 
ered remaining ties to the EU. Looking 
back to those bleak months, the outlook 
for cinema now seems comparatively rosy. 
"Thanks to the arrival of vaccines, what 
was formerly known as real life is return- 
ing, albeit slowly. The fog of lockdown has 
lifted. We've been able to step off the end- 
less streaming conveyor-belt. Projectors 
are whirring again. Festivals have jolted 
back to life. Most importantly, more and 
more conversations about films are hap- 
pening in person. 

Many of us will have had intense 
moments of big-screen rapture as cinemas 
reopened this year: for this writer, it was 
seeing a burning piece of paper waft down 
a deep dark cave in Michelangelo Fram- 
martinos speleological wonder // buco (in 





The fog of 

lockdown has 

lifted. We've been 

able to step off the 

endless streaming 

conveyor-belt. 

Projectors are 

whirring again. 

And conversations 

about films 

are happening 

in person 
NFT): at the London Film Festival) that cultural conversation or even just broke 
truly brought home the sense of exhilara- out. Parasite at the start of 2020 feels a long 
tion Га been missing. Such a contempla- time ago. Films are released, only to be 
tive spectacle demands full immersion and promptly buried online. Reviews or word 
a sense of communion. The votes ofthe 1 of mouth recommendations have little time 
critics who contributed to our poll, which to take hold before a film slips from focus; 
unfolds over the following pages, will be endlessly available but with no spark to 
the results of similar moments of awe. illuminate it, it fades into the digital abyss. 

Since cinemas reopened in the UK in Questloves joyous portrait of the 1969 

May, films have gradually begun to feel like Harlem Cultural Festival Summer of Soul 
an occasion again. Yet so far this has exclu- was one exception - it was the talk of the 
sively been with big-star, big-budget Hol- town in July and August - but that had Dis- 
lywood productions, even looking beyond neys muscle behind it. And yet, there are 
comic book universes: 7 Quiet Place IT, Fo, little acts of resistance from the independ- 
Free Guy, Dune, Bond. In October, UK ent sector: the novel release strategy for 
box-office takings were up, not just on the Memoria in the US (drip-feeding its screen- 
disaster that was 2020 (836 per cent), but 7 ings one theatre at a time) is both a sly mar- 
per cent up оп 2019 and 4 per cent up оп keting ploy and a tantalising experiment. 
2018. A certain popular British spy islargely Ав audiences returned to cinema, the 
responsible for that; but if Bond paves the absence of festivals, or at least in-person 
way for audiences to return to cinemas for festivals that positioned films as events, 
more adventurous and frankly better films was acutely felt, and their importance as 

EN to be enjoyed big, so be it. part of a vital wider supportive ecosystem 


Drive My Car 


BELOW 
The Souvenir Part II 


Yet its been a long time since an intel- 
ligent arthouse movie captured a wider 
audiences attention and dominated the 


for smaller films with little to no market- 
ing muscle was clear. Spring and summer 
releases such as Limbo, After Love, Shiva 





Baby, The Nest, The Green Knight, Censor, 
Beginning, Zola - with the exception of The 
Nest and The Green Knight, all by emerging 
filmmakers - would, I suspect, have ben- 
efited from the ripple effect of multiple 
festival appearances. 

Looking over the films gathered in 
our poll, the ability of festivals to bring a 
broader selection of risk-happy films to 
wider attention is stark. In a year when 
festivals fired up again, from Cannes in 
July onwards, foreign-language films are 
far more prominent in our list - six of the 
top ten films compared to just one last year. 
And there is some heartening news regard- 
ing the future of foreign-language fare: a 
recent survey found that young people are 
almost four times more likely than older 
viewers to watch ГУ shows with subtitles. 

Im writing this at a key moment, with 
many of the heralded films in this poll 
- some made during the pandemic but 
most having been in hibernation for a 
year or more - about to be released into 
cinemas. The auteur as an attraction is 
definitely back: Jane Campion with her 
menacing anti-Western The Power of the 
Dog, Céline Sciammas delicate child fan- 
тазу Petite Maman, Pedro Almodóvars Par- 
allel Mothers (which curiously doesnt chart 
here, perhaps in part because of a lack of 
ГК screenings), Paolo Sorrentinos tragi- 
comedy 77e Hand of God, and dont forget 
provocateur-in-chief Paul Verhoevens nun 
romp Benedetta. Accompanying them аге 
newer but just as artful voices: notable 
among them are Rytisuke Hamaguchi, 
with both Drive My Car and Wheel of For- 
tune and Fantasy (new to the UK, that is - 
these are his 10th and uth films but his first 
UK releases), and Julia Ducournau with 
her second feature 77fare - a wild ride that 
has to be experienced in a packed cinema. 

Whats striking (and familiar from previ- 
ous years) is how in stark comparison to 
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TOP 
Bergman Island 


BELOW 
Summer of Soul 


BELOW RIGHT 
Petite Maman 


the films doing gangbusters in cinemas 
and VOD platforms and capturing the 
cultural discourse - and at a time when 
intellectual property is at the centre of the 
streaming wars - so many of the films in 
our top 50 list are not based on existing 
IP but are original visions, many of them 
distinctly personal and introspective: 77е 
Souvenir Part IT, Petite Maman, Bergman 
Island, The Hand of God, Flee, Afler Love- all 
see filmmakers plundering their own lives 
to mould into art. This was a year, too, 
when female directors triumphed, snag- 
ging Oscars and top prizes at major festi- 
vals - but also brought their own stories 
to screens with noticeably more frequency 
than in previous years. 

Even though 77e Souvenir won in 2019, 
there could not be a film better fitted to 
crown our poll than its sequel: not just a 
film about filmmaking, but a film about 
a filmmaker doggedly pursuing her own 
personal artistic vision. Zhe Souvenir Part 
II has an exhilarating climax that revels 
self-consciously in the spectacle of fan- 
tasy (as do a number of films in our list, 





interestingly) and seems to have been 
made with Kubrick’s comments in mind. 
It also shows, as Jonathan Romney points 
out in his reflection on arthouse filmmak- 
ing on page 72 that “Britain too can pro- 
duce genuine art films.” 77e Souvenir Part IT 
is also, as Hogg discusses on page 101, an 
example of an arthouse director building 
her own universe - just like the Marvels 
and Villeneuves of this world. 

Thanks to shifting release dates and 
a desire not to overlook any good films 
that may not end up getting substantial 
releases, our poll includes not just films 
that have already been released in UK cin- 
emas but any that have premiered this year. 
As always, however, there is the caveat that 
not all 2021 releases could be seen in time 
(having seen them since voting, I suspect 
Licorice Pizza and Nightmare Alley would 
have ranked highly). Hopefully, this collec- 
tion of films becomes more than just a list 
- a guide to films to rescue from the con- 
tent churn, a beacon for bravura, bold and 
original visions in which you too may find 
moments of exhilaration. 
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QUO VADIS, AIDA? 


JASMILA ZBANIC, BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Zbanićs Oscar-nominated drama views the unfolding horror of the 
1995 Srebrenica genocide through the eyes of local teacher Aida. 








we SAID “Although the film has moments of stillness and 
delicately skirts pathos - a baby is born within the UN 
compound under undesirable circumstances but Zbanié 
avoids piling on the sentiment - it becomes all about 
Aida in motion, rushing from office to office attempting 
to locate the logic in a situation that has little of it for her 
to work with. For much of the story the focus is on Aidas 
face, behind which maternal courage is corralling an esca- 
lating fury" (Tim Hayes, S&S, March) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Netflix now 





CRY MACHO 


CLINT EASTWOOD, US 


Ninety-one-year-old Clint stars as a washed-up rodeo star sent across 
the Texas border to retrieve a teenage boy from his abusive mother. 








WE SAID "Its hard to ignore the affection aired here for 
Mexico and Mexicans, country folk versus tycoons, for 
bonding with animals and sleeping outdoors, not to men- 
tion a disdain for xenophobia and scepticism about macho 
positioning and capitalist investments. In short, one might 
wonder if Eastwood, one-time mayor of Carmel, Califor- 
nia, is joining the ever-expanding ranks of anti- Trump 
Republicans yearning for a more civilised country (in this 
case, Mexico) Jonathan Rosenbaum, S&S, December) 





WHERE TO SEE IT 7n UK cinemas now 





AFTER LOVE 


ALEEM KHAN, UK 

Love and loss surface on both sides of the English Channel in Khans 
feature debut, a sympathetic portrait of a widow left reeling by the 
discovery of her husbands secret life. 








WE SAID "Khans debut feature scrutinises bereavement as a 
mental health disorder, diving into not just the sorrow but 
the derangement of grief. As newly widowed Mary, Joanna 
Scanlan offers a portrait of a woman whose cracked heart 
wins our sympathy, and whose increasingly stealthy behav- 
iour commands our attention as she infiltrates another 
womans life. In Scanlans features we see grief and humili- 
ation twisted into possessiveness, vengefulness and mis- 
placed compassion.” (Pamela Hutchinson, S&S, June) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On BFI Player and on Blu-ray 





THE HAND OF GOD 


PAOLO SORRENTINO, ITALY 


Sorrentinos most autobiographical film to date reflects on the 
directors teenage years in Naples in the late 1980s via an alter ego. 








WE SAY The hand of Sorrentino here may not be that of the 
flashy showman of 7/2 Great Beauty (2013) but his detour 
into memoir is all the better for it. This film mostly avoids 
the overstatement of many of his previous ones. That said, 
Naples and its outlandish residents and traditions are rau- 
cously brought to life but Sorrentino makes time for ten- 
derness; when tragedy strikes, the films focus on family 
and laughter packs an added punch. (Isabel Stevens) 





WHERE TO SEE IT 7n UK cinemas now and on Netflix from 15 December 
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FRIENDS AND STRANGERS 


JAMES VAUGHAN, AUSTRALIA 





Vaughans wry Australia-set comedy is as aimless and meandering as 
its protagonist Ray, a videographer who bumps from one awkward 
encounter to the next. 


WE SAY Watching /?7ends and Strangers as an English winter 
approaches is almost masochistic, such is the welcoming 
warmth of the Australian sun. The conversations that Ray 
has throughout the film are considerably cooler, however. 
Vaughan shows a great eye for detail and timing (he edited 
the film as well as writing and directing it), interspersing 
the interactions Ray has with friends and strangers with 
little details and asides that would fall into mumblecore 
territory in weaker hands. (Thomas Flew) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 


LIMBO 


BEN SHARROCK, UK 


Sharrock's delicious culture-clash comedy finds the wit as well as the 
heartache in the tale of four migrants who are exiled to a damp and 
dreary Scottish island. 











WE SAID “Visually clever, and by turns witty and moving, 
Limbo is a reminder, at a moment when empathy often 
feels in short supply, that the real boats crossing to the UK 
are carrying real people. People with families, hobbies, 
traditions and songs. Its a reminder, without ever being 
piteous, that when we watch television news or footage 
framed by social media feeds were only seeing a partial 
story.’ (Rebecca Harrison, S&S, Summer) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 


BELLE 


Н050ПА MAMORU, JAPAN 


Hosodas anime update of Beauty and the Beast for the digital era 
explores shy school student Suzus adventures in a virtual world. 











WE SAY With films such as Mirai (2018), Hosoda had 
already proved himself a dexterous and sensitive architect 
ofa childs point of view. This Cocteau-inspired tale is just 
as nuanced a character study but even more visually bom- 
bastic. Awkward teenager Suzu finds solace in a cyber 
realm, brought to life with dizzying CGI, while Hosoda 
sketches her ‘real world by hand. The film was a true prod- 
uct of lockdown, with Hosoda collaborating virtually with 
animators across the world. (Isabel Stevens) 





WHERE TO SEE IT 7n UK cinemas in early 2022 


UNDINE 


CHRISTIAN PETZOLD, GERMANY 

Petzold updates the Undine myth with vigour and humour, reuniting 
his Ziansit stars Paula Beer and Franz Rogowski as fated lovers - a 
diver and a water nymph - in Berlin. 











WE SAID “Petzold doesnt ask us to rationalise the films inci- 
dents, but teasingly invites us to accept the drama as being 
situated between realism and fairytale, іп a zone of narra- 
tive logic akin to dream. Its no accident that at different 
points Christoph and Undine doze off in broad daylight; 
and Petzold has claimed the eminently oneiric Vertigo 
as one of the films inspirations.” (Jonathan Romney, 
S&S, April) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 
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SHIVA BABY 


EMMA SELIBMAN, US 

A young Jewish womans secret life unravels during a shiva, in 
Seligmans frantically funny feature debut, a modern New York farce 
with a surprising emotional punch. 








WE SAID "Seligmans decision to let the ensuing disaster 
unspool entirely within the confines of the shiva is a bril- 
liant device for weaving together all the emotional and 
narrative tensions in play, and then winding each wire 
to an almost unbearable breaking-point. As writer, she 
studs her intricately constructed screenplay with hilari- 
ous absurdity and scalpel-sharp one-liners; as director, she 
frames the mayhem expertly, with one eye always on the 
bigger picture.” (Lisa Mullen, S&S, Summer) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 





THE TSUGUA DIARIES 


MAUREEN FAZENDEIRO & MIGUEL GOMES, PORTUGAL 


Fazendeiro and Gomess playful puzzle finds creative inspiration in 
Covid complications, creating a languorous yet comic slice of faux- 
documentary quarantine life. 








WE SAID "In the absence of an appreciable narrative, the 
intention seems to be of luxuriating in the sensuality of 
16mm by capturing textures and the play of sunlight as 
the trio build a butterfly house in an orchard, or the vivid 
colours that bathe the garden at night. Then 77e Ziugua 
Diaries switches gears, from fiction to (pretend) documen- 
tary, becoming a film about its own making.” (Giovanni 
Marchini Camia, 5%2% online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT Awaiting UK distribution 





PLAYGROUND 


LAURA WANDEL, BELGIUM 


The cruelty of the playground is meted out on a young brother and 
sister іп Wandels immersive debut. 








WE SAID “Playground’s French title, Un monde (А World), sag- 
gests that a school is a self-enclosed universe with its own 
laws, customs and abuses, set apart from the adult realm; 
but also that it is a microcosm of the horrors and injus- 
tices outside. Playground is a triumph in terms of focus and 
concision - a mere 72 minutes - with the action rigorously 
restricted to the school premises and the camera always 
held exactly at child's-eye height.” (Jonathan Romney, 
S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT // UK cinemas in 2022 





BEGINNING 


DEA KULUMBEGASHVILI, GEORGIA 


Kulumbegashvilis compelling first feature focuses elliptically on Yana, 
a mother and wife іп а community of Jehovah's Witnesses, whose 
sacrifices have brought no solace. 








WE SAID “Beginning what, exactly? The mesmerising debut 
feature by Georgian director Déa Kulumbegashvili never 
makes it clear - indeed, refuses to make anything too clear. 
Whatis certain is that Beginning is the work of a very singu- 
lar, independently minded director. It is a slow, contained, 
reserved film - yet it contains moments that are startling, 
even shocking.” (Jonathan Romney, S&S, Мау) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 
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COMPARTMENT NO. 6 


JUHO KUOSMANEN, FINLAND 





Kuosmanens second feature journeys into the cold of gos Russia for 
a witty and boozy road' movie, which squeezes miner Vadim into a 
cramped train carriage with student Laura. 





WE SAID "Kuosmanen has created a rich emotional journey 
and a witty, comic road movie, if a film set on a train can 
be called such. The humour is rooted in Yuriy Borisov 
and Seidi Haarlas note-perfect performances; Vadim and 
Laura are a couple you care about and who care about 
each other because of, rather than despite, their irreconcil- 
able differences.” (John Bleasdale, S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT 7n UK cinemas from t April 2022 





RED ROCKET 


SEAN BAKER, US 


Baker follows washed-up porn star Mikey back to his dead-end 
‘Texan hometown. 








WE SAID “Despite its casual rhythm there is something tight 
and sad at the heart of Red Rocket. On the surface its similar 
to Bakers last two films in also being a contradictory mix of 
joyful and despairing: exuberant lo-fi filmmaking delivering 
caustic social observation. But in Mikey, the energetically 
delusional, manipulative yet affable low-grade sociopath 
around which it revolves, Baker has created a different 
sort of hometown hero to the struggling but stout-hearted 
women hes portrayed before.” (Jessica Kiang, S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT Z» UK cinemas in 2022 


JUDAS AND THE 
BLACK MESSIAH 


SHAKA KING, US 

Kings excoriating drama of the FBIS assassination of Black Panther 
leader Fred Hampton gives us twin tragic figures in Daniel Kaluuyas 
charismatic leader апа LaKeith Stanfield’s squirrelly informer. 














WE SAID "King and his cinematographer Sean Bobbitt lean 
into the storys noirish currents: the camera glides along 
wintry Chicago streets cloaked in grey-blue shadows, 
and wisps of smoke swirl around shifty, shallow-focused 
faces. King directs with a refreshingly flinty sense of moral 
clarity, evident right from the films opening montage.” 
(Devika Girish, S&S, April) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Sky Cinema and on Blu-ray now 


SOUND OF METAL 


DARIUS MARDER, US 


Riz Ahmeds tightly wound drummer learns to live with deafness in 
Marders accomplished drama, a film that soars above its issue format. 








WE SAID “The cast all flesh out characters who feel like 
people whose lives are broader than the film can contain. 
But the standout element is Ahmed’s magnificent perfor- 
mance; he plays Ruben as a man as tightly stretched as the 
skin of his snare drum. His deafness sends him through a 
range of emotions, akin to the stages of grief. With this 
film, Ahmed cements his status as one of the most excit- 
ing British actors currently working.” John Bleasdale, 
S&S, March) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Amazon Prime Video and on Blu-ray now 
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MINARI 


LEE ISAAC CHUNG, US 

Chung draws on his Korean family history in this Sundance Grand 
Prize winner, creating a tender drama of a migrant family in search of 
the American Dream. 








WE SAID “Minari is rich in emotion and narrative surprises, 
with superb performances. As a family drama that con- 
founds the usual portrayal of how immigrants are defined 
or maligned by society at large, ///7а7/5 subdued, poign- 
ant drama expresses a rare honesty about that experience, 
and brings to the fore what many families have been 
unable to say to each other, or to us all” (Violet Lucca, 
S&S, April) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Sky Cinema and on Blu-ray now 





THE CARD COUNTER 


PAUL SCHRADER, US 





Oscar Isaac is a professional gambler seeking redemption for past sins 
in Schraders cerebral and philosophical drama. 





WE SAID "What truly makes the film is its paced, tempered 
restraint and reserve, with only occasional discreet flashes 
of the satire that you might expect in depictions of the 
gambling scene. The film is a triumph for Isaac, whose 
calm, elegant inwardness, hinting at deep, heavily secured 
reservoirs of anguish and selfloathing, registers tautly as 
the characters wry scepticism about the world, and abso- 
lute hard-won reliance on the self? (Jonathan Romney, 
S&S, December) 





WHERE TO SEE IT / UK cinemas now 





BENEDICTION 


TERENCE DAVIES, UK 

Following his biopic of Emily Dickinson, Æ Quiet Passion, Davies 
returns with another richly imagined life of a poet - this time 
Siegfried Sassoon. 








we SAY In the year he merrily joined Instagram, Davies also 
delivered this searing account of Sassoons life as pacifist, 
poet and gay man during WWI and its long aftermath. 
Slipping elegantly between the years, Benediction boasts a 
formal poise and level of moment-by-moment invention 
that looked matchless. By turns savagely funny and sad, 
it memorialises a doubly lost generation who survived the 
war for a lifetime of hiding their love away. (Sam Wigley) 





WHERE TO SEE IT UK release date yet to be announced 





EAR FOR EYE 


DEBBIE TUCKER GREEN, UK 


tucker green adapts her own play for the screen, creating a 
theatrical, three-part exploration of institutional racism and its 
intergenerational effects. 








WE SAID "Its tucker greens characteristically sharp, tel- 
egraphic, near-elliptical dialogue that pulls you in at first. 
ear for eye is a hugely refreshing and exciting feature. Its 
bold, abstract, poetic, powerfully contemporary, while 
emphasising chronic injustices. It never sags or dwells on 
sentimentality or explication. tucker green has marked 
herself out as one of our most extraordinary visionary 
artists and we can only hope that shell direct many more 
films to come.” (Naomi Obeng, S&S, November) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On BBC iPlayer now 











THE YEAR IN 
ARCHIVE CINEMA 





BY PAMELA HUTCHINSON 





The festival trail was 


especially fruitful for 
rediscoveries and 
restorations this year 


ABOVE 
Sarah Maldorors Sambizanga (1972) 


RIGHT 
Stefan and Franciszka Themerson's 
anti-fascist film poem Europa (1931) 








IMAGE: THE THEMERSON ESTATE 


Good things come to those who wait - 
words to live by for aficionados of archive 
cinema. As the multiplexes enjoyed the 
long-delayed releases of some all-but-guar- 
anteed hits this autumn, the archive film 
community had its own sweet moment 
of delayed gratification as the Academy 
Museum of Motion Pictures finally opened 
in Los Angeles in September. This long 
anticipated institution, with its gleaming 
architecture by Renzo Piano, began with 
an impressive standing collection, a roster 
of changing exhibitions and a diverse film 
programme overseen by chief artistic officer 
Jacqueline Stewart. 

Hollywood was not the only place to be. 
Although some archive festivals had to sit 
this year out, flagship events in Bologna, 
Lyon and Pordenone all went ahead, with 
appropriate measures in place, and with 
grateful audiences enjoying the return to 
normality almost as much as the films. At 
Il Cinema Ritrovato in Bologna, the varied 
international restorations on show included 
an especially gorgeous new print of Sarah 
Maldorors 1972 film Sambizanga (and there 
was a retrospective of her work at Indie 
Lisboa this year too), and crisp new visions 
of Edmund Goulding’s Nightmare Alley 
(1947) and Slatan Dudow's Kuhle Wampe 
(1932). The Pordenone Silent Film Festival 
debuted restorations including comedian 
Max Linder’ final, frenetic feature King of the 
Circus (1924), using material from 11 archives 
in 11 countries, as well as the pan-European 
delights of Danish drama Jokeren (1928), fea- 
turing British stars (Henry Edwards, Miles 
Mander) and set among the casinos and 
dance halls of Nice in the Roaring Twenties. 

The festival trail was especially fruitful 
for rediscoveries and restorations this year. 
Perhaps the most exciting examples of the 
latter debuted at the BFI London Film 
Festival: Stefan and Franciszka Themer- 
sons anti-fascist film poem Europa (1931), 
long assumed to have been destroyed by the 
Nazis but evidently intact, now thankfully 
restored and freshly scored. Another film 
thought to have been destroyed on ideologi- 
cal grounds, Dziga Vertovs The History of the 
Civil War (1921), returned to the screen after 
a century, almost complete, at the Interna- 
tional Documentary Film Festival Amster- 
dam. And poignantly, Melvin Van Peebless 
debut feature The Story of a Three-Day Pass 
(1967) toured the UK after a triumphant 


FILMS OF THE YEAR 


showing at Bristols Cinema Rediscovered 
event in the summer, just a couple of months 
before his death. 

‘Travel was not for everyone this year, 
and 2021 offered a healthy harvest for the 
armchair fan of archive cinema as digitisa- 
tion and online film curation combined to 
make rarely seen films available for the click- 
ing. This was a welcome shot in the arm for 
accessibility. Online, the barriers to entry, 
and often the prices, are lower, so this year 
more of us could experience the decision- 
paralysis of a film buff living in the heart of a 
capital city wavering between retrospectives 
on a Saturday afternoon. That was its own 
problem in a way: while more films are avail- 
able than ever before, curation by algorithm 
is no substitute for curation of the human 
kind. The vicissitudes of a films fleeting 
appearance on Amazon Prime or the semi- 
regular, unannounced deposits of archive 
films on Netflix are not to be relied on. 

Archive curation is vital, even on virtual 
platforms. The popular cinephile stream- 
ing services such as Mubi, the Criterion 
Channel and BFI Player continued to pro- 
vide riches for those of us who were locked 
down, isolating, or without a fully open 
cinema, let alone a rep house, nearby. We 
could add to them a raft of innovative online 
initiatives, including Another Gazes lavishly 
stocked Another Screen project, the return 
of the Europe-wide A Season of Classic 
Films programme (rather more esoteric 
than its title suggests) and, in the UK, the 
Independent Cinema Offices The Cinema 
of Ideas platform. Accessibility continues to 
be the key word: the best of these platforms 
made sure to include multiple translations 
and subtitles as well. A special mention 
should go to the wonders of the Black Film 
Archive, all the work of Criterion employee 
Maya Cade: a comprehensive resource with 
links to Black films streaming worldwide. 

Online, of course, is the best place to 
share joyful breaking news, even if it con- 
cerns vampire films from the mid-7os. And 
so, for example, cinematographer Michael 
Gornick was able to announce on Facebook 
towards the end of the year that George 
Romero scholar Kevin Kriess had tracked 
down a 16mm, black-and-white copy of the 
full three-and-a-half-hour directors cut of 
Martin (1976), once considered irretrievably 
lost. And now, appropriately enough, it may 
return from the dead. After a mere 45 years. 
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THE YEAR IN 
BRITISH CINEMA 





BY PHILIP CONCANNON 





In Rare Beasts, Billie Piper's 
unwavering commitment to 
her idiosyncratic vision has 
stuck with me longer than 
many more immediately 
pleasurable films this year 


ABOVE RIGHT 
Ben Sharrock’s debut feature Limbo 


ABOVE 
Stephen Graham in Boiling Point 


What does a filmmaker do during a pan- 
demic? For someone like Mike Leigh, 
whose work is built around improvisa- 
tion and close collaboration, and who 
planned to start a new film last summer, 
all projects have been placed on hold. “Its 
in the nature of what I do; social distanc- 
ing and all the rest of it, I cant make a film 
that way, he said in a recent interview with 
Slate. Others saw the opportunity to make 
something quickly and cheaply, with mixed 
results. Doug Liman sent Anne Hathaway 
and Chiwetel Ejiofor on a Covid-enabled 
London heist in Locked Down, a film that 
was shot in 18 days and released digitally to 
widespread shrugs at the start of 2021. Ben 
Wheatley is an old hand at shooting on the 
fly, so it should come as no surprise that he 
kept himself busy with horror movie / the 
Earth, which was written and shot in just 
over two weeks. 

What unites these films is the fact that 
their expedited schedules and small pro- 
ductions allowed them to engage directly 
with current events: Locked Down was 
shot on the capitals deserted streets and 
satirised unhappy couples forced to stick 
together under lockdown, while /л the 
Earth evoked the anxiety and paranoia 
of the moment with its story of scientists 
secking a cure for a raging virus. Even if 
these films dont ultimately secure exalted 
positions in either directors filmography, 
they may have value as artefacts of the 
strange times we lived through. 

'The rest of the British films released 
over the course of 2021 made no reference 
to Covid; in fact, many of them were recrea- 
tions of bygone ages. Prano Bailey-Bondss 
Censor was set in the 1980s, when the media- 
led ‘video nasty’ hysteria was rampant, 
while Edgar Wright's Last Night in Soho 
explored the contrast between our enticing 
vision of Swinging Sixties London and its 
seedy, violent underbelly. Both films were 
made by filmmakers with a deep nostalgia 
for and curiosity about their chosen eras, 
but for all the fetishistic detail that went 
into their making, they ended up feeling 
like flashy, hollow genre exercises. 

А second pair of directors, in contrast, 
succeeded by presenting authentic visions 
of their own youth on screen. Joanna 
Hoggs The Souvenir (2019) was a tough act 
to follow, but Zhe Souvenir Part I is another 
extraordinary piece of work that feels like 





both a continuation and an expansion of the 
sublime first instalment. Hogg has grown 
as a director with every feature, and while 
her understanding of her characters subtle 
behavioural and emotional shifts is as acute 
as ever, Part IT is funnier and more surpris- 
ing, climaxing with a thrillingly bold coup de 
cinéma. Kenneth Branagh reached even fur- 
ther into his past for Be/fast, a winningly sin- 
cere, stylish portrait of his childhood grow- 
ing up amid sectarian violence which recalls 
John Boormans Hope and Glory (1987) in 
the way it adopts a child's perspective on a 
turbulent milieu. 

The films of Terence Davies always feel 
deeply personal, and while Benediction may 
be a film about Siegfried Sassoon, Davies 
has poured so much of himself into this 
story about poetry, desire, time and faith 
that it feels quasi-autobiographical. The 
re-emergence of Davies as one of our great- 
est filmmakers after so many years in the 
wilderness has certainly been one of the 
most heartening developments of the past 
decade in British cinema. 

And what of the new voices in the UK? 
Philip Barantini followed his 2020 debut 
Villain with Boiling Point, a riveting film 
about a chef nearing meltdown, filmed 
in one brilliantly choreographed take. It 
was shot immediately before the first lock- 
down, so perhaps we have Covid to thank 
for the nervous energy coursing through its 
veins. Lee Haven Jones impressed me with 
his slow-burn Welsh horror 7/2 Feast, Ben 
Sharrock’s endearing debut Limbo viewed 
the immigrant experience through a lens 
of deadpan eccentricity and Rebecca Hall 
displayed a real flair for expressive compo- 
sitions and nuanced performances with 
the elegant and subtle Passing. 

Elegance and subtlety are certainly 
not the first words youd associate with 
Rare Beasts (2019, but out this year), Billie 
Piper's chaotic directorial debut, which 
prompted plenty of walkouts at the screen- 
ing I attended. Her film is loud, abrasive 
and makes no concessions to likeability. As 
I left the cinema, I wasnt even sure what 
I thought of it, but Pipers unwavering 
commitment to her idiosyncratic vision 
has stuck with me longer than many more 
immediately pleasurable films this year. 
Perhaps more than any of the other first- 
time directors mentioned here, I am very 
curious to see whatever she does next. 


FILMS ОҒ THE YEAR 





HIT THE ROAD 


PANAH PANAHI, IRAN 


Humour and heartbreak are packed into an oddball Iranian familys 
SUV in Panah Рапаһі5 assured debut. 








WE SAID "Criticism of Irans authoritarian regime and the 
psychological toll it takes on ordinary people is implicit 
in every stage but achieved with the lightest of touches. 
Ultimately, as with much of the enduring work of Рапаћіѕ 
father Jafar, this is a story both culturally specific and able to 
evoke universal experiences that connect beyond borders. 
‘To achieve something of comparable stature with a first 
film bodes well for - one hopes - Panahis long, rewarding, 
unrestricted carcer? (Leigh Singer, S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT 7n UK cinemas from 17 June 2022 





PIG 


MICHAEL SARNOSKI, US 

Michael Sarnoski’s feature debut hides a foodie fable within revenge 
thriller packaging, as Nicolas Cages quietly intense truffle hunter 
sniffs out his missing pigs whereabouts. 








WE SAID "Cages glowering sotto voce delivery, in a cranky late- 
period Clint Eastwood register, shows that minimalism 
can be as much an excess as its opposite. Cage puts his 
morc overt eccentricity into visual presentation, depicting 
Rob as a bedraggled hobo-prophet who never changes his 
sackcloth-like clothes nor washes off the caked blood, а 
walking hygiene infraction amid Portland pristine table- 
cloths.” (Jonathan Romney, S&S, October) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On BFI Player and other streaming services now 





THE FATHER 


FLORIAN ZELLER, FRANCE/UK 

Anthony Hopkins is at his Oscar-winning best as a confused and 
paranoid man with dementia in French playwright Florian Zellers 
disquieting debut film. 








WE SAID “Zellers assured, elegantly nightmarish film of his 
2012 play stretches the conceit of the unreliable narrator 
to a desolate vanishing point. Using a role modified for 
the screen with Hopkins in mind, this direct adaptation 
offers an arresting showcase for the veterans skillset - a 
formidable portrayal of an unmoored mind thats arguably 
the actors finest performance since 77e Remains of the Day 
іп 1993.’ (Matthew ‘Taylor, S&S, Summer) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On BFI Player and other streaming services now 








BENEDETTA 


PAUL VERHOEVEN, FRANCE 

Verhoeven is back in the habit of erotic melodrama for this tale of 
fleshly pleasures, based on the real-life exploits of a 17th-century 
lesbian nun. 








WE SAID “The camera captures a relatively clean 17th cen- 
tury; even when the young women take a bonding sit on 
the commode it makes for an attractive orange and teal 
tableaux. The candlelit sex scenes recall early gos erotic 
thrillers and when a comet colours the sky a lurid purple 
it smacks of the Vegas neon of Showgirls. Anne Dudley's 
music shifts between authentic period instruments and 
chorales and a lusher score.’ (John Bleasdale, S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT 7n UK cinemas from 25 March 2022 
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BAD LUCK BANGING OR 
LOONY PORN 


RADU JUDE, ROMANIA 


Judes latest and looniest creative broadside against national indecencies. 








WE SAID “School teacher Emi is landed in a very public 
scandal after a sex tape she’s in goes viral. Her husband 
uploaded it to the internet against her will, yet shes the 
one who bears the brunt of the condemnation. But as 
she walks around a Covid-era Bucharest, we hear a foul- 
mouthed citizenry cursing each other out on the smallest 
of pretexts, in a state of perpetual misanthropic angst - the 
inevitable breakdown in social fabric of a land ruled over 
with brazen contempt.’ (Carmen Gray, S&S, December) 


WHERE TO SEE IT / UK cinemas now 





LOLA 


JANICZA BRAVO, US 


Bravos funny, heartbreaking and eye-opening adaptation of 
a legendary Twitter thread transcends its social media origins. 








WE SAID “Twitter may have its fair share of trolls, but it can 
also elevate and empower talented voices who might not 
otherwise have been heard. Zola is one of these - and 
director and co-writer Bravo has stayed true to A’ziah 
Kings brutally frank, pithy delivery to bring her story to 
life. Its a riveting saga of strippers, sisterhood, betrayal and 
black comedy, and with pace, humour and performances 
all delivering, its easy to go with the ride.” (Anna Smith, 
S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Amazon Prime Video now 





AZOR 


ANDREAS FONTANA, SWITZERLAND/ARGENTINA 


Fontana brings shades of Graham Greene, Conrad and more to this 
suave thriller set in the sinister heights of the 1980s Buenos Aires elite. 








WE SAID “Considering how glamorous the locations are, 
and how many are outdoors, writer-director Fontana does 
a wonderful job of keeping the atmosphere menacing and 
claustrophobic. He and writing partner Mariano Llinás 
have concocted here a portrait of the Argentinian juntas 
milieu that draws on a rich history of archetypes from 
Cortés to Macbeth. Azor, were told, in this context means 
"be quiet and/or careful what you say’, so you'll never hear 
about the horror? (Nick James, SEPS, November) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 





THE FRENCH DISPATCH 


WES ANDERSON, US 

Wes Andersons much mythologised, obsessively symmetrical style 
washes over every frame of this dense, five-part anthology, which 
features a typically star-studded cast. 








WE SAID "Its a valentine both to the New Yorker magazine 
- especially trailblazing midcentury cosmopolitan con- 
tributors such as A.J. Liebling, Mavis Gallant and James 
Baldwin - and to the cinema and culture of his adopted 
homeland France, the entire film set in the fantasy town of 
Ennui-sur-Blasé. So then: iconoclastic American expats 
trying to conjure up and relay a wider world with uncom- 
promising style. La République de Wes, cest lui? (Leigh 
Singer, S&S, November) 


WHERE TO SEE IT / UK cinemas now 








THE YEAR IN 


ANIMATION 





BY ALEX DUDOK DE WIT 





Will animation studios 


now focus on lower-budget 
streaming productions? Even 
Pixar, master of the animated 
event movie, is expanding 
into longform series 


ABOVE 
The Summit of the Gods. based on the 
manga series 


RIGHT 
Dash Shaw’s freewheeling tribute to 
боз counterculture, Cryptozoo 


Covid continued to sabotage the theatrical 
experience in 2021: that is true of all cinema, 
and especially of animation. Sony sent three 
of its animated features to Netflix and the 
fourth to Amazon Prime. Other major 
studios also rerouted their biggest films 
to streaming services in the US, with or 
without a simultaneous release in cinemas. 
Luca and Raya and the Last Dragon went to 
Disney, The SpongeBob Movie: Sponge on 
the Run and PAW Patrol: The Movie to Para- 
mount+, and live-action and animation 
hybrids 70/7 and Jerry and Space Jam: A New 
Legacy to HBO Max. Only a few second- 
tier studio films, like MGM's The Addams 
Family 2, received any kind of theatrical 
window (although, at the time of writing, 
Disneys Encanto and Mluminations Sing 2 
are set to join them before the year is out). 

‘These movies were made with children 
and teens in mind, as is Hollywood's wont 
with animation. Some saw their theatri- 
cal releases jeopardised by the introduc- 
tion of vaccine mandates in key American 
cities, at a time when few children had 
been jabbed. On the other hand, the films 
now also looked like valuable assets to the 
studios nascent streaming platforms: par- 
ents of young children are famously loyal 
subscribers. 

Such parents are especially well served by 
these platforms, which let them replay their 
childrens favourite shows ad nauseam and 
saves them the considerable cost of a family 
outing to the cinema. Which raises the ques- 
tion: what is the future of family films on the 
big screen? When they're not making the 
next Minions or Toy Story tentpole, will ani- 
mation studios now focus on lower-budget 
streaming productions? Even Pixar, master 
of the animated event movie, is expanding 
into longform series. 

Of course, animation is not just for kids, 
as some of the year's best films demon- 
strated. In the documentary Hie, we watch 
director Jonas Poher Rasmussen sensitively 
interview his friend “Amin about his expe- 
riences as an Afghan refugee in Denmark. 
The intimacy between them allows the per- 
sonality of Amin - whose anonymity is pro- 
tected by the use of animation - to emerge 
in all its complexity, and so Hie sidesteps a 
tendency in films about refugees to senti- 
mentalise their subjects. 

War and refugees have become common 
subjects in European animated features. 


FILMS OF THE YEAR 


This year saw the premiere of Where Is Anne 
Frank, by Waltz with Bashir director Ari 
Folman, which links the Holocaust victims 
story to the plight of modern-day refugees. 
Florence Miailhes The Crossing follows two 
children as they flee ethnic cleansing in a 
fictional Eastern European country. The 
paint-on-glass technique is striking - and 
extremely laborious - but the stilted char- 
acter animation undermines the more dra- 
matic parts of the story. 

Streaming services arent only good for 
scooping up stranded Hollywood movies: 
they also release indie animated titles that 
might never have made it to our shores in 
previous eras. Netflix acquired 7he Summit 
of the Gods, a mountaineering drama based 
on the manga of the same name that’s tied 
loosely to the legend of real-life climber 
George Mallory. The film is very tightly 
crafted and reaches for a level of psycho- 
logical intensity rarely found in animation. 
In the UK, Mubi released Cryptozoo, Dash 
Shaw’s freewheeling tribute to 605 counter- 
culture and cryptid folklore. 

Even so, many of the best and boldest 
independent films never make it to the UK. 
I wonder whether these highlights of 20215 
festival circuit will ever be distributed here: 
Archipelago, Félix Dufour-Laperrieres mes- 
merising essay film about the history and 
landscapes of Quebec; Bob Spit: We Do Not 
Like People, Cesar Cabral’ inventive quasi- 
documentary profile of Brazilian cartoonist 
Angeli; and Dozens of Norths, the experimen- 
tal first feature by Yamamura Koji, doyen of 
Japans indie animation scene. 

I see two big trends developing in the 
years ahead. China now produces a large 
number of animated features, many based 
on local mythology; some of these will rank 
among the top-grossing animated films 
globally every year, and a growing number 
will be exported. Meanwhile, Netflix's 
headlong charge into auteur-led animation 
will start really bearing fruit in the next two 
years, when were due to get features by 
Guillermo del Того, Henry Selick, Nora 
‘Twomey, Richard Linklater and others. 
This is a run the likes of which the indus- 
try has never seen. How many studios will 
follow suit and break the CG family comedy 
mould? Will Netflix itself keep up this pace? 

A final note: the film [m most excited 
about in 2022 is Per/imps, a radiant rainforest- 
set fantasy by Brazilian director Alé Abreu. 
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THE YEAR IN 
ART CINEMA 





BY JONATHAN ROMNEY 





We may now have emerged 
into a world in which art 


cinema will find itself 
mattering (or allowed to 
matter) in the big picture 
even less than before Covid 


ABOVE 
Michelangelo Frammartinos // buco 


TOP RIGHT 
‘Tilda Swinton in Apichatpong 
Weerasethakul's Memoria 


Writing in this space 12 months ago, towards 
the end of a lockdown year, I mused anx- 
iously on the immediate past and uncertain 
future of art cinema. At that time, it felt legit- 
imate to wonder whether, when the world 
found its new normal, film as art - rather 
than spectacle or commerce - would still 
have a place in the world. It remains a legiti- 
mate question now that Bond, Dune, even 
a Venom sequel are supposed, according to 
prevailing reports, to embody the return to 
health of an entire artform. 

We may now have emerged into a world 
in which art cinema will find itself matter- 
ing (or allowed to matter) in the big picture 
even less than before Covid. That would 
be a bitter irony, give that 2021 was as rich 
in variety and discovery as any year І can 
remember. Berlin, Venice and a bullishly 
back-in-business Cannes pulled out all 
the stops with a vast array of high-quality 
work, much of which powerfully hit a nerve 
- whether artistically, politically or just in 
terms of sheer energy. Julia Ducournaus 
Palme d'Or winner 77/aze didnt strike а 
chord for everyone, but it is clearly an impor- 
tant film. That is partly because it is the first 
Cannes winner by a female director since 
Jane Campions The Piano (1993) - a success 
followed by the Golden Lion in Venice for 
Audrey Diwans abortion story Happening, 
which especially resonated in the wake of 
regressive new laws іп Texas. But 74/12 also 
stands out as an assertively strange, cat- 
egory-jamming work, as unexpected a 
Cannes winner as it is an Oscar contender. 

Agitation, political or aesthetic, was 
very much in the air: in Radu Judes Berlin- 
winning provocation Bad Luck Banging or 
Loony Porn; in Nadav Lapid's kinetically 
angry Ahed’s Knee; and in three fiction films 
from the former Soviet Union, Petrovs 
Flu (Kirill Serebrennikov) Reflection (Valen- 
tyn Vasyanovych) and the contentious but 
dazzling Captain Folkonogoo Escaped (Nata- 
sha Merkulova and Alexei Chupov), with 
its Stalin-era KGB man as a hero in search 
of redemption. 

Aggression wasnt all: this was a strong 
year for the virtues of contemplation and 
sobriety, even in the case of Gaspar Noé, 
the director of /rreversible (2002) and Enter 
the Void (2009), whose most shocking move 
yetwas to calmly confront the realities of old 
age and death in his austere, moving /ortex. 
Other films gazed into the mysteries of 





being, inventively renewing an age-old art 
cinema tradition: among them, Apichat- 
pong Weerasethakuls Memoria and Michel- 
angelo Frammartinos // buco. Shot partly in 
the underground darkness of a cavern net- 
work, // buco achieved the rare feat of making 
you reconsider the shape of the world we 
inhabit, not in a grandiose Malickian way, 
but on a very approachable, tactile, human 
scale: deep watching, in every sense. 

It was a strong year for big names - Cam- 
pion, Sorrentino, Almodóvar - while Joanna 
Hogg raised her profile significantly with 
The Souvenir Part LL, a film that reasserted the 
possibility (often forgotten or denied) that 
Britain too can produce genuine art films. 
Hamaguchi Ryüsuke asserted his claim to 
full-blown maestro status with two superb 
new works, the triptych Wheel of Fortune and 
Fantasy and an expansive, novelistic drama 
about life, loss and theatre, Drive My Car. 

‘There was also a cornucopia from new- 
comers and up-and-comers, whatever level 
of visibility they may aspire to - among 
them, 77е Pink Cloud (Iuli Gerbase, Brazil), 
Landscapes of Resistance (Marta Popivoda, 
Serbia), Æzor (Andreas Fontana, Switzer- 
land), Carajita (Silvina Schnicer and Ulises 
Porra, Dominican Republic/Argentina), 
Rehana (Abdullah Mohammad Saad, Bang- 
ladesh), Py/erims (Laurynas Bareisa, Lithu- 
ania), Playground (Laura Wandel, Belgium), 
What Do We See When We Look at the Sky? 
(Alexandre Koberidze, Georgia), Natural 
Light (Dénes Nagy, Hungary), the unset- 
tlingly strange 7292 (Lê Bao, Vietnam) and, 
brokering a dialogue between Black Lives 
Matter and the Godard legacy, The Inherit- 
ance (Ephraim Asili, US). Some of these 
films will thrive beyond the festival circuit, 
some already have done so; but others, and 
the people who made them, will require 
support and cultivation. The streaming 
economy, now more powerful than anyone 
could have imagined, will provide a sustain- 
ing home for some, but there are films that 
absolutely need the special conditions of 
theatrical projection, and the presence of a 
live audience, to really flourish - as witness 
the textured symphonies of sound, light 
and shadow of Memoria and 1/ buco. When 
we talk about the big-screen experience, 
it doesnt just mean /erzals, but the vast, 
unpredictable palette of intangibles that 
art cinemas most innovative talents invent 
afresh every time. 
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NOMADLAND 


CHLOE ZHAD, US 

Zhaos triple Oscar-winner follows Frances McDormands van- 
dwelling nomad Fern from one chance encounter to the next, through 
the mythic landscapes of the American interior. 








WE SAID “The third feature from Chloé Zhao (Songs My 
Brothers Taught Me, 2015, The Rider, 2017) captures the allure 
of backcountry wandering without the bohemian artifice; 
the struggles of impoverished drifters without the poverty 
porn. There’ а curious, restless quality to the film and its 
dynamic camera, which often trails Fern from behind as 
she seemingly forges ahead into new territory. Through 
the lens of cinematographer Joshua James Richards, 
nature is otherworldly. Fern communes with enormous, 
abstract rock formations doused in violet sunset; lush 
redwoods that feel like remnants of the prehistoric age. 
The effect is practically Malickian, though Zhaos strain 
of spirituality is rooted in a more grounded, empathetic 
understanding of human nature and its coping mecha- 
nisms.” (Beatrice Loayza, S&S, March) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Disney+ now 


THE LOST DAUGHTER 


MAGGIE GYLLENHAAL, US 








Writer-director Gyllenhaal's debut marks the actor as a filmmaking 
talent worth watching, in the tale of a university professor on 
holiday who is forced to confront troubling memories of her life as 
a young mother. 





WE SAID “Gyllenhaal won Best Screenplay at the Venice 
Film Festival for her directorial debut, a bold adapta- 
tion of Elena Ferrantes 2008 novel. It has cast a terrific 
Olivia Colman as a university professor vacationing 
on a Greek island and ruminating on her choices as a 
mother of two daughters. In the flashbacks - treated 
so extensively as to be more of an episodic narrative 
alongside Colmans thread - Jessie Buckley plays the 
characters younger self. Both display an eminently 
human prickliness that only makes their shredded cre- 
ation that much more sympathetic.” (Nicolas Rapold, 
S&S, November) 





WHERE TO SEE IT Z» UK cinemas from 17 December and on Netflix from 
31 December 


» - 
V 4 EDDIE 
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IL BUCO 


MICHELANGELO FRAMMARTINO, ITALY 


Frammartinos simple but beautiful docu-drama descends beneath the 
earth of Calabria. 








WE SAID "The film depicts a 1961 expedition by a troupe of 
Piedmontese speleologists who travel to rural Calabria to 
chart a previously unmapped cave. Using their descent as 
the structural framework for his narrative, Frammartino 
follows his group of actor-speleologists into the hole, 
portraying their methodical journey under the earth from 
a mid-distance, with the specifics of dialogue barely audi- 
ble and only natural light to illuminate the environment 
around them. Frammartino and his cinematographer, 
Renato Berta, revel in the inky abyss. Initially, light leaks 
into the frame from overhead but soon the cave walls are 
thrown into relief when a head torch is shone against them 
ora piece of burning paper is thrown over the precipice to 
gauge the depth of the next shaft. The compositions feel 
alive, with different areas of the screen appearing and dis- 
appearing as a head turns.’ (Ben Nicholson, S&S online) 








WHERE TO SEE IT UK release date yet to be announced 
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FLEE 


JONAS POHER RASMUSSEN, DENMARK 

This intimate animated feature looks back on the personal 
experiences of Amin, a gay man living in Copenhagen who was forced 
to flee Afghanistan as a child. 








WE SAID “The decision to tell Amins tale through anima- 
tion recalls Ari Folmans Жй< with Bashir (2008), although 
unlike Folmans grim depiction of war crimes, Ае has 
moments of great joy. An exhilarating sequence of young 
Amin dashing through the streets of Kabul to A-has “Take 
on Me; with a whirl of energy and flight that recalls the 
kinetic animation of the band’s music video, is quite won- 
drous. The devastating ending of Waltz with Bashir uses 
real archive footage of the Sabra and Shatila massacre. 
Flee, too, uses real-life footage, often news reports that add 
context to Amins plight. The final image, though, ends 
the film on a deserved, overwhelmingly moving note of 
optimism.” (Alex Davidson, S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT 7n UK cinemas on 11 February 2022 





CENSOR 


PRANO BAILEY-BOND, UK 





Splicing cut-throat video nasty violence with smart social 
commentary, Bailey-Bond’s razor-sharp debut sees the cynical gore of 
1980s horror movies seeping into the real world. 





WE SAID “Notsince Peter Stricklands Berberian Sound Studio 
(2012) has the shadowy world of genre movies looked so 
starkly beautiful. Censor is so much more than the sum of 
its parts, and yet each of its distinct elements is its own 
consummate achievement. Paulina Rzeszowska, who 
worked previously on Rose Glass’ British indie horror 
Saint Maud (2019), delivers a production design that’s 
stylishly lugubrious, with pointed 1980s detail. Annika 
Summersons cinematography carries over the screening 
rooms claustrophobia into richly chiaroscurod urban cor- 
ners and home interiors. The editor Mark Towns - again, 
previously of Saint Maud – clides Enid’s hallucinations and 
routine to dizzying effect. Then theres the foreboding 
music by Emilie Levienaise-Farrouch that perfectly seals 
off Enid’s world.” (Ela Bittencourt, S&S, Summer) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 





FIRST COW 


KELLY REICHARDT, US 


Reichardt gives us a deliciously quiet vision of the pioneer American 
melting pot with this playful, poignant fable of a couple of furtive, 
milk-rustling cake-bakers in 1820s Oregon. 








WE SAID “Fist Cow has the down-at-heel period authenticity 
of, say, McCabe €? Mrs. Miller married to the poignancy of 
Sam Peckinpah’s westerns, and its couched іп an always 
playful anti-macho mood of laconic going-with-the-flow 
while subverting the clichés of westerns. Its use of detail 
- the paraphernalia of pioneer existence - is exquisite. Its 
visual approach emphasises warm colours amid organic 
mulch. It knows how to amuse with empathy, even throw- 
ing in a couple of really dumb childrens jokes of a Кіпа I'm 
fond of, but which I won't spoil by telling here. Nothing is 
made too great a fuss of except by belligerent and vengeful 
souls in a place where the law is really the Chief Factor, 
the Factors men and the odd military officer” (Nick James, 
S&S, June) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 
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THE WORST PERSON 
IN THE WORLD 


JOACHIM TRIER, NORWAY 
Triers quarter-life crisis romcom won many admirers at this year's 
Cannes and London film festivals. 








WE SAID "Despite its fiddly structure - 12 chapters with a 
prologue and epilogue - at heart Joachim Triers new film 
is a romcom, and one of the best of its kind. Renate Rein- 
sve plays Julie, a 29-year-old woman at the crossroads of 
her life, or the spaghetti junction, given that she has more 
options than a Netflix menu. Will she be a doctor or a pho- 
tographer? Work in a bookshop or become a writer? Does 
she settle down with comic-book writer Aksel (Anders 
Danielsen Lie) or have an affair with Eivind (Herbert 
Nordrum)? From her embarrassment of choices we get 
a sharp, hilarious, romantic depiction of that moment of 
delicious suspense before life properly begins. Of course, 
beneath that gnaws away the worry that her life already is, 
in fact, getting away.’ (John Bleasdale, S&S, September) 





WHERE TO SEE IT 7n UK cinemas from 25 March 2022 





SPENCER 


PABLO LARRAIN, UK/GERMANY/CHILE 





Kristen Stewart's fragile portrait of Diana, Princess of Wales, a royal 
on the verge of a nervous breakdown, is the crowning achievement of 
Pablo Larrain’s chilling and restrained biopic. 





WE SAID "Chilean director Larraín brings an outsiders 
cye to a peculiar institution, while Kristen Stewart gives 
a portrait of a woman coming to pieces that is intimate 
and at times touching. Her breathy English accent some- 
times veers towards impersonation, but Stewart captures 
Dianas fragility and her yearning to escape the strictures 
of the family shes found herself in. 

Claire Mathons cinematography captures the watercol- 
ours of a British winter: pallid sunlight, frosty fields and 
the lush interiors which, despite their beauty, manage to 
look as cold as Diana and the boys repeatedly complain 
they are. Jonny Greenwood provides a string chamber 
music score that riffs on Schubert even as it tilts frantically, 
following Dianas loosening grip on reality" John Bleas- 
dale, S&S, December) 





WHERE TO SEE IT / UK cinemas now 





DUNE 


DENIS VILLENEUVE, US 


Villeneuve adapts Frank Herbert's sci-fi classic with state-of-the art 
special effects and an original take on the story. And now we patiently 
await Part Two... 








WE SAID “One pitfall into which the 1984 film fell headlong, 
but Villeneuve and his co-screenwriters, Jon Spaihts and 
Eric Roth, have shrewdly avoided, is excessive fidelity to 
the original. The present film does justice to its source - 
or at least, it does as far as it goes. Inevitably, given that 
Herbert's is a long and complex novel, several episodes 
are compressed or omitted, but never to the detriment of | 
the narrative flow. The key storyline isnt distorted or sim- 
plified, and neither are the main characters; there are no 
casting missteps such as Lynch made. Instead, Timothée 
Chalamet (Ca// Me by Your Name, 2017) tellingly brings out 
the steely determination developing behind Pauls initial 
diffidence. No weak links in the impeccably chosen sup- 
porting cast, either” (Philip Kemp, S&S, November) 





WHERE TO SEE IT / UK cinemas now 
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THE VELVET UNDERGROUND 


TODD HAYNES, US 





Eschewing music doc conventions, Haynes creates a rock 
documentary as vibrant as its subject, with interviews and archive 
material rubbing up against stylistic inventiveness. 





WE SAID “A considered portrait ofa rock band that met with 
much bemusement when it sprang from the 1960s New 
York art scene, but went on to pop-cultural veneration by 
subsequent generations. Its the journey from avant-garde 
laughing stock to canonical status that gives Haynes’ film 
a greater sense of purpose than the familiar music-doc log- 
ging of line-ups, albums and creative differences. 

The film does the expository stuff pretty well, covering 
the behind-the-music give and take of animosity between 
the main movers. Meanwhile, Haynes deals with the 
shortage of ‘professionally’ shot coverage of the Velvets in 
rehearsal or performance by delivering whats essentially 
a hyperactive collage of endlessly shifting cool-as-fuck 
moments.” (Trevor Johnston, S&S, November) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Apple TV+ now 





THE GREEN KNIGHT 


DAVID LOWERY, US/CANADA 





The 14th-century poem ‘Sir Gawain and the Green Knight’ becomes a 
less-than-heroic quest starring Dev Patel. 





WE SAID “We're a long way from the grandstanding 
speeches and showy sword-and-sorcery of Game of 
Thrones (2011-19). Our hero Gawain (hes not even a Sir in 
this version until late in the action) is hesitant and beset 
by doubts (Tm not ready yet is one of the first things 
we hear him say); prior to his quest he spends his time 
in scruffy, boozy surroundings with his low-caste lover 
Essel (Alicia Vikander). All of which, of course, makes 
him more human and likeable than the preux chevalier of 
the original poem. Lowery leads his flawed protagonist 
through a dark landscape - much of it atmospherically 
shot in Co. Wicklow in Ireland by cinematographer 
Andrew Droz Palermo - where Christianity and mysti- 
cal paganism hold equal sway, and the supernatural is 
never far off” (Philip Kemp, S&S, December) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Amazon Prime now 


BERGMAN ISLAND 


MIA HANSEN-LBVE, FRANCE/SWEDEN 

Hansen-Love looks at a filmmaking couples creative processes 
through a glass darkly when they visit the famous island home of 
Ingmar Bergman. 











WE SAID “Vicky Krieps turns the tables on her dynamic 
with Daniel Day-Lewiss Reynolds Woodcock in Phan- 
tom Thread (2019): this time, she seems to be the tortured 
artist and Tony (Tim Roth) her down-to-earth anchor. 
But Hansen-Love touches on a more sombre view of 
the creative process when Chris takes a peek into her 
partners notebook, finding sketches of women in sexu- 
ally submissive positions and the outline of what looks to 
be a spiritual remake of Bergmans psychosexual freakout 
Persona (1966). Could Tony in fact be the tortured artist? 
Is making art about using big words and big concepts to 
dig into the darkest reaches of the human soul? Has Chris 
been doing it all wrong? Hansen-Love does not answer 
these questions directly, preferring to remain in the grey 
area most of us are dwelling in.” (Elena Lazic, S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT UK release date yet to be announced 
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THE YEAR IN 
DOCUMENTARY 





BY BEN NICHOLSON 





Haynes strikes an impressive 
balance between factual 
account and the capture 

of creative spirit 


ABOVE 
‘Todd Haynes's The Félvet Underground 


ABOVE RIGHT 
Theo Anthonys A Light, Everywhere 


/ 


‘Two of this years most prominent docu- 
mentaries have reflected on the music of 
the 1960s: Ahmir ‘Questlove Thompson's 
Summer of Soul (...Or, When the Revolution Could 
Not Be Televised) and Todd HaynessThe Velvet 
Underground. Haynes strikes an impressive 
balance between factual account and the 
capture of creative spirit in his treatment of 
the downtown New York milieu from which 
the Velvets emerged. Utilising split screens, 
found footage, and archival and contempo- 
rary interviews - from the band themselves 
to experimental filmmaker Jonas Mekas and 
sometime Sight and Sound critic Amy Taubin 
- Haynes creates a vibrant portrait backed by 
the constant rumble of the music. 

A few miles north, Questloves incredible 
concert film rescues previously unreleased 
footage of the 1969 Harlem Cultural Festival. 
Interviews provide important and emotive 
cultural context, but its in letting the foot- 
age and performances speak for themselves 
that Summer of Soul really shines. From Stevie 
Wonder to Gladys Knight to B.B. King, there 
is no shortage of star wattage - Nina Simones 
rendition of “Io Be Young, Gifted and Black’ 
and an electrifying performance of “Take My 
Hand, Precious Lord’ by Mahalia Jackson 
and Mavis Staples in memory of Martin 
Luther King Jr are particular highlights. 

Ben Russells mysterious travelogue 7/6 
Invisible Mountain shares some DNA with 
Summer of Soul, itself understanding the tran- 
scendental power of music. Punctuating this 
European odyssey in search of an unreach- 
able summit are musical interludes that seem 
to warp the reality of the landscape, most 
memorably in the immersive cover of Nir- 
vanas ‘Come as You Are that opens the piece. 

‘Two equally immersive films offer strik- 
ingly different experiences in their treatment 
of agriculture. C.W. Winter and Anders 
Edströms The Works and Days (of Tayoko Shio- 

jiri in the Shiotani Basin) is an eight-hour study 

of a Japanese mountain village and its disap- 
pearing way of life. It's a subtly hybrid doc 
that operates in sync with natural rhythms, 
riffing on the ancient Greek poem by Hesio 
that provides its title. In a very different mode, 
Andrea Arnold brings her unflinching eye to 
life on a cattle farm in Cow. The animals eye- 
view and lack of narration recall last year's 
Gunda, but while Cow contains expressive 
and even playful moments, its a more gruel- 
ling and inherently radical watch. 
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Carlos Alfonso Corral lyrical portrait 
of the homeless community in US-Mexico 
border towns, Dirty Feathers, is no less diffi- 
cult. Given melancholic poetry by its mono- 
chrome visuals and some of its subjects’ 
observations, it is clear-eyed in portraying 
the realities of their lives. Other films took 
entirely different approaches to similarly 
political topics. Jonas Poher Rasmussen's 
film #ee follows an openly gay Afghan refu- 
geelivingin Denmark who, after years, finally 
confides the story of his escape from war-torn 
Kabul (rendered in beautiful hand-drawn 
animation). Vincent Meessens Just a Move- 
ment and Payal Kapadias 4 Night of Knowing 
Nothing both brim with revolutionary fervour. 
Kapadia’ film reconstitutes her own 8mm 
and 16mm footage of student discussions 
and protests to tell an epistolary tale of lost 
love that dovetails into the anti-caste move- 
ment and challenges the power structures 
of Indian democracy. Meessen, meanwhile, 
co-opts the febrile atmosphere of Jean-Luc 
Godards La Chinoise (1967) for his essayistic 
portrait of one of its performers, writer and 
activist Omar Blondin Diop. In a variety of 
forms, Meessen brings together France just 
before May 68 and contemporary Senegal 
to examine Diops life, cut short when he was 
likely murdered in prison, at the age of 27. 

Adopting a similarly essayistic approach 
was Theo Anthony’ dazzling.4// Light, Every- 
where, an examination of surveillance, privacy 
and the nature of seeing. Its questioning of 
the nature of objectivity takes as one of its 
primary subjects the introduction of body 
cameras for American police officers, and 
the assumption that they capture an unques- 
tionable truth. It’s a truth challenged by the 
filmmaker and further cast into doubt by the 
events of Alonso Ruizpalacios docudrama 
А Cop Movie. It follows ‘Teresa and Mon- 
toya - partners on the job and in life, who are 
affectionately referred to as the love patrol - 
as they police Mexico City. Dissolving from 
flashy cop show into a meta-commentary on 
the role of law enforcement, it also highlights 
the effects of the corruption rife within the 
Mexican police service. 

The most difficult and sobering documen- 
tary of recent years is Sergei Loznitsas Babi 
Yar. Context. А compilation film about the 
Nazi invasion of Ukraine, and the massacre of 
more than 33.000 Jews in the Babi Yar ravine, 
its a devastating and effective work. 
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THE YEAR IN 
EAST ASIAN 
CINEMA 





BY TONY RAYNS 








Both Hong Sangsoos films 
bring an almost spiritual 
dimension to the question of 
whether transient emotional 
ties can be ‘authentic 


ABOVE 
Hong Sangsoos /ntroduction 


RIGHT 
Edwin's Vengeance Is Mine, 
All Others Pay Cash 


Covid-19 hit East Asia hard in 2021. Last 
years early preventative measures were, as 
they say, world-beating in many countries 
in the region, but this years vaccination pro- 
grammes have generally struggled to keep 
up. In consequence many cinemas were 
temporarily shuttered and many produc- 
tions were paused. Few East Asian film- 
makers have been able to travel to interna- 
tional festivals, and few foreigners have been 
allowed to visit without lengthy, expensive 
quarantines. South Koreas Busan festival 
managed to stage a physical event this year, 
but with hardly any foreign visitors present; 
the Tokyo festival, now synchronised and 
allied with the more adventurous and Asian- 
oriented Tokyo FILMexX, is expected - at 
the time of writing - to go the same way. 

One filmmaker who has sailed through 
all the obstacles is Hong Sangsoo in South 
Korea; his cottage-industry approach to 
production went largely unscathed. He 
premiered his winter 2020 film /ntroduction 
in Berlin in February (and won Best Screen- 
play), and then a brand new film /л Front of 
Your Face (Dangsin-eolgul Apeseo) in Cannes 
in the summer. Typically, the two films are 
polar opposites. /utroduction is structured 
in three chapters, separated in time, and 
shot in black and white; / Front of Your 
Fac is in colour and more conventionally 
linear, although a concluding twist throws 
the ‘truth’ of much of the action into doubt. 
Both films, though, bring an almost spiritual 
dimension to the question of whether tran- 
sient emotional ties can be ‘authentic; both 
feature characters who pray in moments of 
doubt and pain, plus frayed familial relation- 
ships, heavy drinking, health problems and 
Hong’ boyish star Shin Seokho. 

Hong straddles the arthouse and indie 
sectors, both of which are proving surpris- 
ingly resilient in present difficult circum- 
stances. Case in point: Japan. Koreeda 
Hirokazu has completed his Korean feature 
(working title: Baby, Box, Broker) and shown 
no great inclination to return to Japanese 
cinema, although he did make one minise- 
ries episode for Japanese ГУ last year. His 
position as Japan's prime maker of export- 
able arthouse movies has been taken up by 
Hamaguchi Ryüsuke: his three-part omni- 
bus Wheel of Fortune and Fantasy (Guzen to 
Sozo), which won the Grand Jury Prize in 
Berlin this year, and three-hour Murakami 
adaptation Drive My Car, which won Best 


Screenplay and two other prizes in Cannes, 
will both get UK releases. Like other 
prominent Japanese directors (except per- 
haps Yoshida Daihachi, who has a cameo 
in Drive My Car), Hamaguchi brings zero 
political awareness to his work, so anyone 
wanting a bit more edge must look to the 
indies. Sasaki Omois elegiac near-future fan- 
тазу Suzwki-san takes Japan's systems of social 
control up a notch to make their oppressive- 
ness apparent, and questions the emperors 
divinity along the way. Komatsu Takashi’ 
Cat and Salt, or Sugar (Neko to Еп, mataha Sato, 
made with a cash award from the Pia Film 
Festival) is a familial satire in which none of 
the five central characters has a predictable 
narrative are; it blends witty stylisation with 
subtle observation and gives Japans social- 
class realities a serious poke. 

Venice this year premiered arthouse titles 
from Thailand and ‘Taiwan, neither fully 
achieved but both impressive. Jakrawal 
Nilthamrong’s Anatomy of Time (Hala) delib- 
erately fudges its political background and 
never quite gets to grips with why an elderly 
woman remains devoted to her adolescent 
sweetheart, now near to death, even after 
he married someone else and joined a right- 
wing army coup that earned him nothing 
but hatred and contempt. But the film has a 
quiet, slow-cinema power, rooted in an Api- 
chatpong-like appreciation of the strange- 
ness of objects and the natural world. From 
‘Taiwan, Chung Monghongs 77e Falls (Pubu) 
doesnt quite finesse the kind of metaphor 
he pulled off with light and shade їп Sun 
(Уллосиапе Pu Zhao, 2019), using the sound 
and image of a large waterfall to express a 
mothers mental difficulties while selfisolat- 
ing with her daughter during Covid. But it 
boasts Chungs usual visual precision, and 
several peerless performances. 

'The headline East Asian title this year 
was from Indonesia: Edwin's Vengeance 
15 Mine, All Others Pay Cash turns a know- 
ingly pulpy novel (by Eka Kurniawan, pub- 
lished in translation by New Directions) 
into a knowingly pulpy movie, the tale of a 
macho but impotent trucker who channels 
his frustrations into violence but meets his 
match in an even tougher woman body- 
guard. Crammed with jokes and shocks, 
it’s the first of Edwins four features to 
match the anarchic humour, quirky inven- 
tions and storytelling surprises of his bril- 
liant early short films. 








WHEEL OF FORTUNE 
AND FANTASY 


HAMAGUCHI RYUSUKE, JAPAN 


Hamaguchi presents a triptych of awkward 
encounters in the muted tones of middle-class 
Japan - yarns of connection and coincidence in the 
conditional tense. 








WE SAID "Excuse me, сап you go back the 
same way? The taxi turns around. This is 
the first manoeuvre in a film whose English 
title anticipates its narrative twists. Except 
this isnt the same way, this isn’t quite repe- 
tition. The film is slippery with such diver- 
gences. Hamaguchi Ryüsukes Wheel of 
Fortune and Fantasy continues the directors 
interest in doublings, coincidences and 
duplicity that has earned him comparisons 
with Rivette and Rohmer since his debut 
melodrama, Passion, in 2008. 

The films three episodes focus on female 
characters, as did Hamaguchi's (over 





TOP 
Urabe Fusako as Moka, 
Kawai Aoba as Nana 


ABOVE 
Furukawa Kotone as Meiko and 
Nakajima Ayumu as Kazuaki 


five-hour) Happy Hour (2015) and Asako 
IG [I (2018). Its tripartite structure frames 
stories of a hurtful love triangle, a botched 
seduction trap and an encounter based on 
mistaken identity. Sections are labelled 
Magic, Door Wide Open and Once 
Again, but might equally be called Taxi, 
Door and Escalator, for the narrative vehi- 
cles that transport protagonists on fateful 
journeys through the neatly functional, 
Muji-middle-class spaces so characteristic 
of Hamaguchi’ Japan. 

If the door had remained shut, could 
the professors former student have 
seduced him? If the women had not 
crossed paths on that pair of escalators? 
Or if they could cross paths again? Can 
you pretend to feel something? Can you 
play at being someone you're not? The 
Japanese title, Coincidence and Imagination, 
encourages such speculation. Characters 
are contingencies, scenarios are minefields 
of politeness and distress. Every pause is 
flammable and held back. 


FILMS OF THE YEAR 


Hamaguchi’s method of improvisa- 
tory workshopping (sometimes with 
non-professional actors, often working in 
pairs) facilitates these taut, even tortured, 
exchanges. He often has actors read scripts 
aloud, with no inflection, until ‘something 
happens (he struggles to explain quite 
what). Something happens that feels real, 
has a certain weight or thickness - and that 
is when he starts filming. 

What if things were different? Although 
this films charm is in its resolutely domes- 
tic, romantic subject matter, arriving on 
our screens this year it inevitably presents 
an allegory for larger forms of speculation. 
When Hamaguchi zoomed in on someone 
only to pan out again, restarting the scene 
and giving her a chance to do things over, it 
made me think. I watched Wheel of Fortune 
and Fantasy and imagined what the past 
year might look like, if it too could start 
over? (Becca Voelcker, S&S online) 





WHERE ТО SEE IT / UK cinemas on 11 February 2022 

ТЕ: „и 
и! 
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Füntasy continues the 
directors interest in 
doublings, coincidences 
and duplicity that has 
earned him comparisons 
with Rivette and Rohmer 
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ANNETTE 


LEUS CARAX, FRANCE 





Opening this years bumper edition of Cannes with 
a bang, Caraxs melodramatic, shapeshifting musical 
sang up a storm of love, lust and lamentation. 








we SAID “The soundtrack for Carax's Holy 
Motors included ‘Ноу Are You Getting 
Home? by Sparks, the duo of brothers 
Ron and Russell Mael, who would later 
send Carax a treatment idea for a musi- 
cal, along with some 20 demos, which 
eventually became Annette. The kinship 
between band and director is hardly sur- 
prising: both are pop pioneers in their 
respective idioms who revel in mixing 
high sophistication with oddball, often 
puerile humour. 

What it has engendered is a script 
with dialogue composed of lyrics replete 
with dorky rhymes - though in large part 


delivered in recitative д /2 Jacques Demy 
- and very likely the only musical ever to 
contain not just one but two scenes of 
cunnilingus. In the first, the couple alter- 
nately sing “We love each other so much!’ 
until they climax in unison with the song, 
while the second occasions a masterpiece 
of a match cut from the ecstasy of orgasm 
to that of childbirth (Breathe in! Breathe 
out! Push, push! sings a chorus of doctors 
and nurses). 

This interplay between the high and 
the low is embodied by Adam Driver 
and Marion Cotillards lovers: Henry is a 
stand-up comedian, Ann is an opera singer; 
he dresses in green, she in red; 1 killed 
them; he says of his audience after a show; 
1 saved them; she replies about her own. 
The dialectic extends to the films form, as 
Carax employs a hypermodern aesthetic to 
tell an archetypal story of showbiz romance 
that turns from idyll to tragedy. 








The saturated palette of Caroline 
Champctiers emphatically digital photog- 
raphy renders even real locations artificial, 
so that the film can move effortlessly from 
the streets of downtown Los Angeles to 
a Cocteau-like magical forest, to a boat 
caught in a raging rear-projected storm, to 
a concert attended by tens of thousands in 
a stadium fully rendered in CGI. 

Of the myriad outlandish touches, the 
most out-there must be that Henry and 
Anns baby daughter Annette is portrayed 
by a disconcerting marionette with vis- 
ible joints like Pinocchio, hair like Chucky 
and a face like Anomalisa (as well as jug 
ears like her father). It is never not funny 
when the parents cuddle and sing to this 
grotesque little monster, doting on her as 
if she were an angel.” (Giovanni Marchini 
Camia, S&S, September) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Mubi now 


The saturated palette of 
Caroline Champetier's 
emphatically digital 
photography renders even 
real locations artificial 


ABOVE 
Adam Driver as Henry, 
Marion Cotillard as Ann 


LEFT 
Marion Cotillard 


SUMMER OF SOUL 


AHMIR KHALIB THOMPSON, US 





‘Thompson (aka Questlove) creates a resounding 
time capsule of the late 1960s, using rediscovered 
footage of the 1969 Harlem Cultural Festival to 
present a procession of Black musical legends. 





WE SAID “As Summer of Soul unfolds, the fact 
that it took so long for the footage to see 
the light of day feels increasingly puzzling. 
Not only is the material stunning on its 
musical merits alone, but it thrums with 
history, with the political and cultural cur- 
rents of Black life in the 1960s. Questlove 
excavates these themes deftly through talk- 
ing-head interviews with attendees, critics 
and the artists themselves, some of whom 
encounter the footage for the first time. 
Questlove uses each of the film’s 


performances to conjure a different facet of 
the era and the community that the Harlem 
Cultural Festival emerged from. Ray Bar- 
rettos drums lead into an exploration of 
Afro-Caribbean culture, while Hugh 
Mascekelas trumpets prompt a reflection 
on growing pan-African consciousness. A 
virtuosic sequence illustrates how music 
helped African Americans articulate an 
alternative history of their times. The 
Staple Singers performance of ‘It’s Been 
a Change - featuring the line “There will 
be a man on the moon - is intercut rhyth- 
mically with archival man-on-the-street 
interviews about the moon landing. White 
interviewees respond with patriotic zeal, 
while their Black counterparts, some of 
whom are interviewed at the Harlem festi- 
val, decry the waste of resources that could 
have gone to alleviating poverty. 
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Some of the most joyous shots in 
Summer of Soul are those of the crowd, 
which paint a picture of all that coalesced 
around the festival. Rows of afros bob to 
the music, little girls and boys perch on 
their parents’ shoulders, vendors hawk 
food and drink and the Black Panthers 
patrol the venue, providing security in lieu 
ofa reluctant police. In the years when the 


footage languished in obscurity, Summer of 


Soul lived on in the dreams of its attendees, 
some of whom vividly recall the smell of 
‘Afro Sheen and chicken’ and the feeling 
of being a part of something generation- 
defining. With Summer of Soul, Questlove 
gives solidity to their memories, ensur- 
ing their place in American history.” 
(Devika Girish, S&S, September) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Disney+ now 








TOP 
Sly Stone 


ABOVE 
Hugh Masekela 


RIGHT 
B.B. King 


Not only is the material 
stunning on its musical 
merits, but it thrums with 
history, with the political 
and cultural currents of 
Black life in the 1960s 
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WHAT DO WE SEE 
WHEN WE LOOK 
AT THE SKY? 


ALEXANDRE KOBERIDZE, GEORGIA 


Absurdist vignettes are combined with a tragi- 
comic love story іп Koberidzes second feature, a 
Georgian romance with Kafkaesque quirks. 








we SAID “In his debut feature Let the Summer 
Never Come Again (2017), the Georgian 
filmmaker Alexandre Koberidze used the 
scaffolding of romance to take viewers 
on a visually enthralling odyssey through 
Georgian cityscapes. He does it again in 
his new film, What Do We See When We 
Look at the Sky?, which takes place in the 
vibrant town of Kutaisi. 

On the eve of a World Cup, a timid 
young pharmacist, Lisa (played alter- 
nately by Irina Chelidze and Ani Karse- 
ladze), and an equally shy league-soccer 
player, Giorgi (Giorgi Ambroladze and 
Giorgi Bochorishvili), fall in love, after 
two fortuitous encounters. But when Lisa 
gets bewitched by the ‘evil eye, her looks 
are entirely altered by the next morning 
- with the same fate befalling her lover - 
and the two miss each other on their first 
date. Both also lose their talents (Lisa for 
medicine, Giorgi for soccer) so that Lisa 
winds up working at an ice-cream parlour; 
Giorgi finds a similarly lacklustre job. 

Koberidze astutely keeps the cou- 
ples misfortunes in a minor key, turning 
tragedy into the stuff of absurdist fables: 
Kafka and Hrabal but also Orhan Pamuk 
(of My Name Is Red) certainly come to 
mind. As with Kafkas Samsa, while the 
lovers wallow, the world goes on oblivi- 
ously. But its the blitheness that draws 


Koberidze’ attention: trees still shimmer, 
the river runs with a brisk tempo, lovers 
smooch in parks, and children play soccer 
and paint their backs with yellow Messi 
signs, eagerly awaiting the Cup. 

The scripted scenes offer a mix of qui- 
etly astonishing moments, which capture 
the towns uniqueness and convey а sense 
of wonder. Some of them are humorous, 
such as a purportedly missed encounter 
between two dogs that ‘agreed’ to watch a 
soccer match together. Others are visual 
interludes, or refrains, such as a soccer- 
ball bobbing down the stream, a little 
girl muscling through a violin piece, or 
the dancing of light and wind against 
gauzy curtains. To say that Koberidze 
aspires to be a poet of the cinema might 
sound cloying, but he certainly thinks in 
variations, rhythms and echoes, rather 
than dramatic arcs or characters.” (Ela 
Bittencourt, S&S online) 





WHERE TO SEE IT UK release date yet to be announced 





То say that Koberidze 
aspires to be a poet of 
the cinema might sound 
cloying, but he certainly 
thinks in variations, 
rhythms and echoes 


ABOVE 
Irina Chelidze as new Lisa 


BELOW 
Ani Karseladze as original Lisa 








THE YEAR IN 
EXPERIMENTAL 


CINEMA 





BY MICHAEL PATTISON 








The year’s most moving 
avant-garde works dislocated 
settled consciousness 

in ways that felt urgent 

and energising 


ABOVE 
Marta Popivodas Landscapes 
of Resistance 


ABOVE RIGHT 
Aminder Virdees KaleidoSkeleton 
Ti: The Desi Cyborg 








"Art doesnt change the world,” warned 
the activist, journalist and globetrotting 
Marxist historian Vijay Prashad. “Art dis- 
locates our understanding of reality and 
creates new utopias. Our role is as the dis- 
locators of settled consciousness. Its mass 
struggles that build power to change the 
world.” Prashad fired off such sentiments 
in inimitably persuasive fashion during his 
dynamite opening keynote at this years 
Alchemy Film and Moving Image Festi- 
val, streamed to the world from Hawick in 
the Scottish Borders. The line made brief 
ripples on social media before its inevitable 
burial in the timeline refresh. 

Hes right. By summer, the festival model 
by which consumption is organised and 
capital is distributed had begun to rumble 
reluctantly back to life: its production of 
outputs and carbon footprints, its precari- 
ties and rapid turnovers, its tendency to 
form cliques rather than communities, its 
burnt-out administrative and production 
workers and its self-involved, high-flying 
curators. For the experimental commu- 
nity, this meant a return to the prevalence 
of events - and, as writers like Richard 
Misek and Jessica Secmezsoy-Urquhart 
have lamented, a potential abandonment 
of the access measures to which unspent 
hospitality budgets had been reallocated 
during the previous years digital pivot. 

If 2020 had presented any opportunity 
for the bigger festivals, hitherto inclined to 
keep marginalised perspectives and more 
experimental fare to specialist sidebars, it 
was for encroachment on the less competi- 
tive, closer-knit and frankly more diverse 
communities of artists’ moving image. 
The line-ups of at least two documentary 
festivals in England this year were palpably 
more littered than ever with what might 
be called avant-garde work; one of them, 
governed by a board of trustees emanat- 
ing from television, Amazon and project 
development, parted ways with its recently 
appointed artistic director and much of its 
programming team less than two months 
after the 2021 edition ended. 

At any rate, the power of cinema - even 
from a laptop - persists. To agree with 
Prashad, that it is mass movements rather 
than cultural texts that catalyse policy 
shifts and infrastructural change, is to 
take nothing away from the art itself. As 
an excellent Erika Balsom monograph 
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on James Benning’s 7ёл Skies (2004) reaf- 
firmed earlier this year, the more endur- 
ing avant-garde works advance world- 
views that are partial, located, grounded 
- and 20215 most moving works dislo- 
cated settled consciousness in ways that 
felt urgent and energising. 

In Landscapes of Resistance, Marta Pop- 
ivoda traces the life of 97-year-old Sonja 
Vujanović, a lifelong antifascist who sur- 
vived Auschwitz after joining Titos Yugo- 
slav Army in German-occupied Serbia in 
1941. Parsing and condensing a decades 
worth of conversations with Sonja, Popiv- 
oda and co-author Ana Vujanovié sculpt a 
cinematic monument to personal-political 
endurance. I loved the films extended dis- 
solves, its textured studies of poppy fields, 
its sparing use of never-not-stirring parti- 
san songs, which crescendo in like bullets 

ricocheting through time. 

If I saw any film this year that spoke 
to the intense, Covid-specific interplays 
between interiority and exteriority, 
mundanity and imagination, and con- 
tentment and discomfort, it was Zhe Last 
Name of John Cage. Margaux Guillemard's 
lockdown-made riff on the thoughts that 
encompass and inhabit silence reveals 
a lived experience through apartment 
interiors and deeply touching voiceover. 
Referring in one moment to incidental, 
everyday minutiae unfolding off screen, 
and in the next to the trauma underpin- 
ning her months-long lack of physical 
intimacy, Guillemard gives voice to emo- 
tions in such a way that their abrupt, 
mid-sentence cut-off makes perfect sense 
- their residues haunting the quietude of 
subsequent shots. 

KaleidoSkeleton Ti: The Desi Cyborg offers a 
radically different audiovisual experience. 
Like her other 2021 installation “хозо/лайс 
Echoes, Aminder Virdee’ tricksily entranc- 
ing, tech-clever piece plays out like a kalei- 
doscopic screensaver. The interpretation 
materials that accompany the work, how- 
ever, reveal its genesis to be a blend of the 
artists own biodata and medical archives: 
X-rays coded and coloured to connote 
Indian symbolism tessellating in dynamic, 
unceasing flux. 

But the most fascinating work I enjoyed 
this year was Umbilic, a new essay film and 
research piece by Scottish-Zimbabwean 
artist Natasha Thembiso Ruwona - one 
of those young and exciting artists, multi- 
directional and multidisciplinary, whose 
practice lends itself to different itera- 
tions. I caught the premiere of their latest 
work, an invitingly dense permutation 
on colonialism, water and the Scottish 
Black Atlantic, as a live gig on YouTube, 
one Friday evening in February, thanks 
to Edinburghs Hubcap Gallery - before 
commissioning an expansion to open this 
years Alchemy Film and Moving Image 
Festival in spring. The latter, an audio- 
visual essay performed with fellow artist 
Khadea Kuchenmeister, was expanded 
cinema for the virtual age: delivered back- 
stage over Zoom, it dislocated settled 
consciousness and created new utopias 
for our year-defining, fatigue-inducing 
communications platform of choice. 
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THE YEAR IN 
QUEER CINEMA 





BY ALEX DAVIDSON 





Rebel Dykes is a fierce, 
sex-positive celebration of 
the underground lesbian 
scene in 1980s London 


ABOVE 
Harri Shanahan and Sian 
Williams's Rebel Dykes 


RIGHT 

Jonathan Butterell, Dan Gillespie 
Sells and Tom MacRaes 
Everybodys Talking About Jamie 





As theatrical venues began to open again in 
mid-2021 and film festivals moved from cre- 
ating online-only experiences to welcoming 
people back to cinemas, great queer works 
flourished once more on the big screen. 
Jonas Poher Rasmussens ZZ is а remark- 
able animated documentary about Amin, 
a gay man living in Denmark who recalls 
the period decades earlier when he and his 
family had to leave Afghanistan; it screened 
at film festivals even as harrowing images of 
men and women piling into cargo planes at 
Kabul airport dominated the news, follow- 
ing the return to power of the ‘Taliban. In 
this context, Hee was especially powerful 
viewing. It was a highlight at the Berlinale, 
where the ‘Teddy award, given to the best 
queer film, was won by another documen- 
tary that deftly balanced humour and heart- 
break: Eliane Rahebs M/iguel’s War, about 
a gay man from Lebanon who moved to 
Spain and who, like Amin, revisits traumas 
in an attempt to reconcile with the past. 

‘The Queer Palm at Cannes went to Cath- 
erine Согѕіпі 7he Divide, a drama mainly 
set in an overstretched hospital ward as a 
lesbian couple await medical attention while 
tensions between police and g//ets jaunes 
escalate outside. It has effective moments, 
but Julia Ducournaus mighty 72/2, star- 
ring Agathe Rousselle as a woman who 
goes on the run after a killing spree, dis- 
guises herself as a boy and enters the world 
of a melancholic fireman (Vincent Lindon 
in a magnificent performance), would have 
been a more deserving winner. What starts 
as an extreme, punky spectacle transforms 
into a moving, wild drama and won the fes- 
tivals top prize, the Palme d'Or. 

Some of the best queer dramas of 2021 
looked to the past. Terence Davies returned 
with Benediction, his superb biopic of the 
poet Siegfried Sassoon, an epic wallow in 
20th-century British gay history by way of 
Wilfred Owen and Ivor Novello, with an 
unforgettable final shot. Milica 'Iomovics 
debut feature Се/5, a sharp and sometimes 
shocking satire set at a childrens birthday 
party in Belgrade in 1993, as Yugoslavia falls 
apart in the background, features a number 
of strong queer characters and marks the 
arrival of an exciting new talent. In Austrian 
director Sebastian Meises excellent Great 
Freedom Franz Rogowski gives a formidable 
performance as a gay man repeatedly incar- 
cerated in post-war Germany during the 


era of Paragraph 175, which outlawed men 
having sex with each other. While the film 
adaptation of the West End musical Avery- 
бойуу Talking About Jamie lacked pizzazz, a 
glorious sequence to a new song, “This Was 
Me, sung by Holly Johnson, showed queer 
resistance in Thatchers Britain. 

Many of the most exciting documentaries 
of the year also looked back at queer histo- 
ries. Rebel Dykes, directed by Harri Shana- 
han and Sian Williams, is a fierce, sex-pos- 
itive celebration of the underground lesbian 
scene in 1980s London, featuring riveting 
interviews with the women who revelled in 
the anarchy ofit all. Jamila Wignots еу is a 
sensitive portrait, rich with audio and video 
archive footage, of the African-American 
choreographer Alvin Ailey, whose Revela- 
tions is one of the most performed ballets in 
the world. More than 20 years after her 
groundbreaking documentary Gendernauts 
(1999), Monika Treut’s poignant Genderation 
revisits the trans and genderqueer pioneers 
featured in the earlier film, including Sandy 
Stone, Susan Stryker and Max Wolf Valerio, 
who look back on their time in San Fran- 
cisco, a city that has changed immeasurably 
over the last two decades. 

Urgent films made in parts of the 
world where queer people face discrimina- 
tion and sometimes violent persecution 
received their premieres in 2021. Alexa 
Bakony's Colors of Tobi, released as Hun- 
gary becomes increasingly conservative 
and anti-LGBTQ+ legislation is passed 
by parliament, is a moving and uplifting 
documentary which follows a non-binary 
teenager eager to move from their rural 
town to Budapest. Madalena, a Brazilian fic- 
tional feature with the grim subject matter 
of the aftermath of the murder of a trans 
woman, ends with a magical sequence of 
three of the dead womans friends carrying 
out a kind of queer wake in a forest, before 
a sobering intertitle informs the audience 
that more trans people are murdered every 
year in Brazil than any other country. As 
Poland, under the presidency of the explic- 
itly homophobic Andrzej Duda, becomes 
increasingly hostile to queer people, Piotr 
Domalewskis atmospheric thriller Opera- 
tion Hyacinth, in which a cop investigates the 
murder of gay men in 1980s Warsaw against 
a background of persecution and police 
raids, was a necessary reminder of where 
such state-approved homophobia can lead. 





THE POWER OF 
THE DOG 


JANE CAMPION, UK/US/NEW ZEALAND 


Campions first film in over a decade is typically 
perceptive about the myriad effects of toxic 
masculinity, as channelled through Benedict 
Cumberbatchs rancher Phil. 








we SAID “Zhe Power of the Dog presents as 
a ranch family feud in the making, not 
an uncommon set-up in the American 
western. But it’s all in the way Campion 
moves us through the psychodrama, coil- 
ing its grip tighter ever so gradually. 
Phil (Benedict Cumberbatch) rides 
herd over a thriving cattle ranch with his 
stolid brother George (Jesse Plemons), 
sharing the well-appointed lodge-like 
house left behind by their city-bound 
parents. When George takes a liking to 
a widow, Rose (Kirsten Dunst, played 
with aching brittleness), who runs 


a small hotel, Phil feels their tight-knit 
fraternity threatened. He directs his 
cruel ire toward Rose and the boy he 
dubs ‘Miss Nancy: her willowy, bookish 
son, Peter (Kodi Smit-McPhee, winning 
in his ungainly awkwardness and resem- 
bling a young Martin Landau). 

But as Phil childishly acts out about 
his brother actually growing up, he’s 
also slowly self-destructing in his own 
fashion. With a suggestiveness more 
direct than earlier forays into the mythic 
West, the film orchestrates another 
kind of archetype in Phil: a man des- 
perately trying to tamp down his sexu- 
ality by putting up a rough front to all 
around him. Cumberbatch summons 
Lee Marvin's brash magnetic voice іп 
creating a cowboy whos know-it-all yet 
deeply confused, as he idolises an old 
friend, Bronco Henry, who was so per- 
fect and manly it hurts. Campion dots 
the film with earthy close-ups or hard 
edits (blood droplets on wheat, cattle 
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castration); actual human touch is used 
sparingly and powerfully. Where it all 
ends up feels at once cathartic and sur- 
prising, a denouement readable as lurid 
poetic justice and profound tragedy (our 
ears somehow pricked along the way 
by the odd high horns in Jonny Green- 
woods score). 

Palpably curious about this environ- 
ment, Campion again perches us on an 
edge of civilisation, one that is more 
secure yet stricken with its own unre- 
solved tensions and violence. An early 
interior pan, tracking the world outside 
the Burbanks house through its win- 
dows, is echoed later on in a way that 
underlines how Campion has drawn 
out the instability at the heart of the 
American West's handed-down myths of 
projected authority and all-consuming 
(vet often weirdly chaste) machismo.” 
(Nicolas Rapold, S&S, December) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Netflix now 


Where it all ends up feels 

at once cathartic and 
surprising, a denouement 
readable as lurid poetic 
justice and profound tragedy 


ABOVE 
Benedict Cumberbatch as Phil, 
Jesse Plemons as George 


LEFT 
The Power of the Dog 
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TITANE 





JULIE DUCOURNAU, FRANCE 


‘Two women enter a house for a sexual encounter. 
Over the next few minutes, what starts as a 
romantic sex scene veers into slasher horror before 
erupting into black comedy verging on farce. Then, 
after a moment of tender human connection, we 
are firmly in thriller mode. Its an extraordinary 
sequence that is emblematic of the wildness of Julia 
Ducournaus Titane, which won the Palme d'Or at 
Cannes (she is only the second female director to 
receive the top prize, following Jane Campions 
win for Zhe Piano in 1993). It is Ducournaus second 
feature film, following her unique coming-of- 

age cannibal drama Raw, which won the 2016 
Sutherland Trophy, awarded to “the most original 
and creative film" at the BFI London Film Festival. 





NEW INTERVIEW BY ALEX DAVIDSON 





ABOVE 
Agathe Rousselle as Alexia in Titane 


In але we meet Alexia (Agathe Rous- 
selle), a showgirl who performs ferociously 
sexual dances at a motor show and who 
has a strange, erotic connection with cars 
following a traffic accident in her child- 
hood, which led to her having a metal plate 
surgically fitted into her head. After a seem- 
ingly unexplained spree of violent killings, 
Alexia goes on the run and seizes a chance 
for a new identity when she sees an age- 
progressed image ofa missing male named 
Adrien, whose father, a grieving fireman 
played by Vincent Lindon, has never given 
up hope that he will be reunited with his 
son. Alexia alters her physical appearance 
and ‘becomes’ Adrien. 

Its a film full of disorientating surprises. 
It has alarming scenes of violence, outra- 
geous moments of pitch-black humour 
and, most shockingly of all, a tender core, 
revealed when Vincent enters the narra- 
tive and the confrontational spectacle of 
the earlier scenes is complemented with 
scenes of moving melodrama. Titane 
is the French word for titanium, evok- 
ing extreme strength as well as directly 
referring to Alexias metal plate. It also, 
Ducournau explains, channels Greek 
mythology, with the word suggesting a 
female titan. When I ask her about the 
films ricocheting mood swings, a trait it 
shares with her earlier works, Ducournau 
explains: "Its something that I really love 
doing, that I know is very unsettling. I like 
to make you go through very, very different 
emotions on the way because thats what 
humanity is, right? We are so full of these 
emotions, constantly" 

The film features two magnificent cen- 
tral performances. It marks the feature 
debut of Rousselle, who gives a fierce, 
commanding and occasionally terrify- 
ing performance as Alexia. When I ask 


"When I saw Agathe 
Rousselle, I knew her 
face could transform, 
very radically, according 
to which light you used 
to film her. For me she 
was mesmerising’ 


Ducournau about casting Rousselle, she 
responds: "It came from a long process 
which lasted six months. I was looking for 
someone who had energy, potential and, 
more than anything else, was someone 
I wanted to film. And Agathe, when I saw 
her, I knew that her face could transform, 
very radically, according to where you put 
the camera and which light you used to 
film her. For me she was mesmerising.” 

The casting of veteran actor Lindon 
was very different. As the characters name 
suggests, Ducournau wrote Vincent with 
Lindon in mind. “For me Vincent was the 
only actor in France who could take on that 
part. The character of Vincent is the only 
person in the film to whom we can actu- 
ally relate. We can understand his journey, 
we can understand his pain. As crazy as 
his fantasy is - and it is actually quite wor- 
risome and crazy! - we understand that it 
comes from the fact that he cant grieve for 
the loss of his child. This is something we 
can all understand. Vincent | Lindon] is 
fearless in the way he shows his emotions. 
He has no boundaries.” 

Viewers of Ducournaus previous films, 
the short Junior (2011) and her feature debut 
Raw (2016), both of which feature a female 


protagonist who goes through an astonish- 
ing transition, may recognise similarities 
with some of the characters of her latest 
movie. 77/ane features Garance Marillier 
as Justine, one of Alexias lovers - it is the 
third time she has played a character with 
this name in Ducournaus films. The name 
Adrien has appeared before in her work, 
while Alexia is the name of Justines older 
sister in Raw, who shares some charac- 
ter traits with the protagonist of 7itane. 
Ducournau also states that, although she 
is never named, the big sister in Junior can 
also be interpreted as an incarnation of 
Alexia. She explains, “I think I have trou- 
bles with endings. And I do not want to 
completely move on from one film to the 
other. One film is not enough to explore 
everything I want to within these char- 
acters. I see my work as very continuous. 
I feel that in film after film - and Im still 
very young in my carcer - I explore the same 
thing but go deeper and deeper. I see my 
characters as shedding skin and mutating 
from onc film to another. But there is con- 
tinuity, like characters in a multiverse. Its a 
way of creating bonds between my films?" 
While 7itane may have won the top 
prize at Cannes, surprisingly it did not 
win the Queer Palm, for which it was 


shortlisted (Catherine Corsini’s drama 
The Divide, about a lesbian couple who 
await medical attention while protests 
and police violence erupt outside the 
hospital, won that prize). It’s a truly 
radical, visionary film that looks beyond 
notions of gender and sexuality. “This 
is a core of the film,” says Ducournau 
when I ask her about the rejection of 
these constructs. “I wanted the audience 
to believe in the journey that Alexia/ 
Adrien goes through without projecting 
anything. Because for me all that mat- 
ters in the end is that there is love - not 
conditional love - and that [my main 
character] feels like themselves. Its part 
of my characters journey. It’s the reason 
it was so important to me to work with 
a non-professional with an androgynous 
look. When casting the role, I looked 
at male and female actors for this part. 
It happened that we cast Agathe. In 
this work, I question gender and to try 
to make us see it as what I think it is: 
a social construct and nothing more. 
[Gender] is something that is incredibly 
limiting for my characters, and for us all.” 





WHERE TO SEE IT ‘Titane’ is released in UK cinemas 
on 31 December and is reviewed on page 121 


ABOVE 
Garance Marillier as Justine, 
one of Alexia’s lovers 


BELOW 
Rousselle as Alexia 
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‘I think I have troubles 
with endings. And I do 
not want to completely 
move on from one film 
to the other. One film is 
not enough to explore 
everything I want to 
within these characters 
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ABOVE AND LEFT 
Tilda Swinton as Jessica 
Holland in Memoria 


MEMORIA 


APICHATPONG WEERASETHAKUL,THAILAND 


In Colombia, expat Jessica experiences a recurrent 
noise in her head. Her attempt to define and banish 
it takes her on a dream-like quest to a remote town 
where she encounters a mystery man who might 
bean alien. 


BY TONY RAYNS 





Apichatpongs Cannes prize-winner Memo- 
ria, shotentirely in Colombia, is a splendid 
renewal of his cinema. In form, it's a real 
journey to the interior, with all the Joseph 
Conrad resonances that implies: Tilda 
Swinton plays an expat orchid-grower 
plagued by a recurrent booming noise in 
her head which prevents her from sleeping, 
who travels from the capital Bogotá to the 
remote rural township of Pijao in search 
of... answers? The character was first writ- 
ten as "Erika but renamed Jessica Hol- 
land’ in honour of the character played by 
Christine Gordon in Jacques Tourneurs 
I Walked with a Zombie (1943), which Api- 
chatpong has called one of his *beloved" 
films. Swintons Jessica shares her aural 
hallucination with the director himself (its 
a rare and little understood phenomenon 
variously called ‘exploding head syndrome 
and ‘auditory sleep starts’), but whereas 
he came to regard the ‘bang’ as a “strange 
pleasure” and even regretted the loss when 
it stopped happening, it turns his protago- 
nist into an insomniac and displaces her 
relationships, her work and her general 
sense of purpose in life. She is the latest 
in a long line of Apichatpong protagonists 
looking for a physical and spiritual ‘cure. 

(I should clarify why I’m calling the 
director by his personal name rather than 
his surname. Many Western commentators 
and critics refer to him as Weerasethakul, 
which isn't wrong, exactly, but docs reflect 
an unfamiliarity with Thai culture. Its both 
courteous and formally correct to address 
and refer to Thai individuals by their per- 
sonal name or a nicknames. Apichatpongs 
nickname, incidentally, is Joc.) 


Memoria returns to the two-part struc- 
ture of Apichatpongs first four features, 
although without any elaborate system 
of parallels between the two parts. The 
first part is urban, the second rural, with a 
brief detour to La Linea - the 8km tunnel 
through the Andes which is under con- 
struction to link Colombias east and west 
coasts - marking the films mid-point. It 
opens in Bogota, balancing between rather 
sterile, academic environments and more 
heavily populated street life. The thrust of 
the first part is broadly rational and scien- 
tific: we see a university campus, research 
labs, a lecture theatre, a library. Jessica is 
seen struggling to understand, define and 
‘capture the noise she keeps hearing in her 
head, and also to figure out how to deal 
with fungal infections in her orchids. Along 
the way, though, she encounters traces 
of the country’s unhappy political history 
(most strikingly, a pedestrian who throws 
himself to the ground when he hears a tyre 
burst, thinking that it’s a terrorist bomb), 
and evidence of ancient mysteries (the 
6,000-year-old skull of a young woman, 
excavated at La Linea, which shows that 
she underwent trepanation). 

The second, rural part doesnt really 
offer solutions to any of the problems 
and enigmas, since Jessica s dream-led 
trajectory takes her deep into an irrational 
realm, where she ends up feeling-hearing 
the memories of a man who may or may 
not be an extraterrestrial and may or may 
not be linked to the source of the aural 
hallucinations. Anyone who knows Uncle 
Boonmee Who Can Recall his Past Lives (2010) 
and Cemetery of Splendour (2015) will rec- 
ognise the second part as a characteristic 
Apichatpong phantasmagoria, complete 
with weird sounds from nature (howler 
monkeys), disturbing phenomena (earth 
tremors and potential pollution from the 
La Linea tunnelling) and a spaceship that 
looks a bit like a whale. Aside from a con- 
sultation with a woman doctor (Jessica 
is asking for a Xanax prescription for her 
insomnia; the doctor warns her off drug- 
dependency and recommends both an 
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orthopaedic pillow and the ministrations 
of Jesus), the second part is mostly devoted 
to Jessicas interactions with an old man 
who calls himself Hernan (played by 
Elkin Diaz) - a name he shares, not coin- 
cidentally, with a young sound engineer in 
Bogota who flirted with Jessica and then 
mysteriously vanished from her life. 

Its hard to discuss what happens in the 
second part without spoiling the films 
effect, giving away its surprises, but it's 
clear that the older Hernáns dealings with 
Jessica - first in the open, beside a stream, 
where hes preparing fish for dinner, then 
in his memory-crammed house - help her 
to achieve some equanimity and possibly 
to banish the noise in her head. No sunlit 
uplands, though: the closing scenes are full 
of darkling skies and ominous sounds and 
rumours from afar. Its at best a nervous 
equanimity. 

The idea of making a film in Colombia 
arose quite spontaneously from the need 
to find a location where neither Apichat- 
pong nor Swinton would feel at home. 
In an email, I asked him if he sees Memo- 
ria as another of his very personal films. 
Is Swinton playing a version of himself? 
“I guess so” he responded. “Even now [in 
Thailand], maybe even more than during 
the making of Memoria, I feel that I dont 
belong to any place... or that I belong to 
every place? But home in Thailand doesnt 
feel like THE home. [In the last couple 
of years] I feel like I am floating." In some 
ways, though, Colombia felt familiar. 
“I like that people are not punctual (same 
as me), and that [ Colombian] time seems 
fluid, casual. The unpredictability, from 
social to political, is maybe what attracted 
me to it. It synchronises well with the 
weather there, too, in that the weather is 
also temperamental.” The film dramatises 
asurrender to the Colombian ambience by 
introducing Jessica in the first part as a very 
halting speaker of Spanish and then having 
her converse with Hernan in fluent Span- 
ish in the second. 

Apichatpong established his surreal- 
ist interest in ‘objective chance (/e hasard 
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objectif) in his debut feature Mysterious Object 
at Noon (2000), whose structure and games 
with storytelling were inspired by the 
‘exquisite corpse’ non-sequitur drawings 
and texts he saw while studying at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. He has provided a key 
of sorts to the ideas and stimuli, visual and 
verbal, which fed into Memoria in the book 
of the same name published to accom- 
pany the film. It contains original texts by 
Apichatpong, annotated pages from vari- 
ous drafts of the script, a vast scrapbook 
of material he gathered while preparing 
the film, a production diary and an inter- 
view with Swinton, the last two by Api- 
chatpongs current amanuensis Giovanni 
Marchini Camia, who also co-edited the 
volume. I emailed Apichatpong to ask 
if all the reference images and texts were 
collected purposively during the writing 
of the script, and he defaulted back to the 
surrealist ethos: “The impression that hits 
me at the moment of encounter is the most 
important thing. The photos and texts are 
just to [help me] remember. In Colombia, 
it happened a lot that being in particular 
places orsituations brought about connec- 
tions to the world - or beyond it.” 

Speaking of cosmic dimensions, I asked 
him about his interest in spaceships, 
already present in Mysterious Object but most 
vividly explored in his installation Primitive 
(2009, shown in Liverpool's Foundation 
for Art and Creative Technology that 
year). How far back does his fascination 
with spacecraft and extraterrestrial incur- 
sions go? “It came with Spielberg and the 
rest, at the same time as [ Thai] translations 
of stories by Bradbury, Asimov, Arthur C. 
Clarke, etc. I really love Clarke... do you? 
I also love biology and neuroscience, which 
I think somehow relate to bio-mystery, 
time, the universe - and spaceships.” 

The Memoria book stands in for the 
‘deleted scenes supplement of the Blu-ray, 
which Apichatpong doesn't want to see 
published. Camias diary of the production 
describes the filming of quite a few scenes 
which didn't make it into the final cut, along 
with backstory details which Apichatpong 
eliminated because he decided in the edit 
that they provided “too much” information 
- such as the fact that Jessica Holland is a 
quite recently bereaved widow at the time 
the story starts. I am probably one of many 
who thought of Jorge Luis Borges’ story 


‘I feel that I don't 
belong to any place... 
or that I belong to 
every place? But 
home in Thailand 
doesn't feel like 
THE home. I feel 
like I am floating’ 





"Funes the Memorious' when the older 


Hernán describes himself as someone who 
has never been able to forget anything, but 
the book reveals that Apichatpong came 
across this version of total recall in the real- 
life story ofan Australian woman, Rebecca 
Sharrock, who has HSAM (Highly Supe- 
rior Autobiographical Memory), also 
known as hyperthymesia. (In the film, 
Hernáns inability to forget is given a physi- 
cal basis: the objects around him are literal 
touchstones, emitting recordings of events 
he has witnessed.) There are many other 
serendipitous trouvailles in the book, which 
makes it an invaluable supplement to the 
film and a very rewarding browse. 

The younger Hernan in Bogota (Juan 
Pablo Urrego) plays with a ‘new music’ 
ensemble called The Depths of Delusion, 
whose name makes Jessica laugh (she gets 
to hear a sample of their work through 
headphones, but we dont share it). And 
Jessica at one point recites a short poem 
she has written, called “Poem of the Sleep- 
less Night, to her slightly scatty, new-agey 
sister Karen (Agnes Brekke). These ref- 
erences to delusions and mental upsets - 
and there are several others - all relate to 
Apichatpongs own (pleasurable) experi- 
ence of ‘exploding head syndrome - in his 
own case, resulting not in insomnia but 
in a strange enhancement of his hours of 
reverie before fully waking up, described in 
detail in his introduction to the book. He 
goes on to make a connection between the 
“drifting terrain” or “subterranean world” 
of his reveries, in which he always finds 


himself a non-participating observer, and 
the Buddhist ideal of nothingness or void- 
ness which has always loomed large in his 
thinking. But he has never defined himself 
as a Buddhist, and there has always been 
an Andy Warhol aspect to his longing for 
"blankness. Maybe we should distinguish 
between his openness to external stimuli 
and ideas during the planning and writing 
of his films - not so distant from the surre- 
alist notion of automatic writing - and his 
strict control of the processes involved in 
arriving at their final, edited form? 

As weve noted, the Bogotá version of 
Hernán is a professional sound mixer. 
Jessica is referred to him by her brother- 
in-law Juan (Daniel Giménez Cacho) as 
someone who can help her define and 
reproduce the sound in her head as a 
recording - a ‘scientific’ approach to the 
problem which turns out to be a dead 
end, which is doubtless why this Hernán 
scems never to have existed when Jessica 
gocs looking for him again. But the pres- 
ence of a sound mixer in the character list 
meshes with the films own exceptionally 
precise and complex sound mix. I asked 
Apichatpong if this sharpened focus on 
sound indicated a shift in his thinking 
about his cinema. He sent me his longest 
and most detailed answer: 

"Ive always been into the sound design 
of films. The sound design lin Memoria] 
is complex because the film demands it. 
I have enjoyed the technical aspects [of 
sound mixing] more since we first staged 
the Fever Room performance in 2015. In that 
show, the sound designers and I had the 
chance to experiment with loads of speak- 
ers and their placement in the theatre. And 
a new VR performance I’m working on 
now is also starting from sound, the sound 
of sea waves. So maybe youre right, maybe 
ПІ be approaching cinema more through 
sound. The experience in Colombia prob- 
ably contributed to this too: since I dont 
speak Spanish, I treated the language as 
sound, as music. In relation to that, I think 
of Memoria as a performance. So I am 
VERY happy that [US distributor] Neon 
will play the film in theatres only” 





WHERE TO SEE IT ‘Memoria’ will be released in the UK 
on 14 January and is reviewed on page 122 


The ‘Memoria’ book is published by Fireflies Press 
(www, firefliespress.com). ISBN: 9783981918663 





ABOVE AND LEFT 
Tilda Swinton as Jessica 





THE YEAR IN 
US FILM 





BY NICOLAS RAPOLD 





White elephants and feet 
of clay were in abundance 
as studios pushed 
franchises to shock the 
box office back to life 


ABOVE 
Ruth Negga, Tessa Thompson 
in Rebecca Hall's Passing 


ABOVE RIGHT 
Rachel Sennott in Emma 
Seligmans Shiva Baby 





In a year of recovery, we could all be for- 
given for wanting some movies to be 
better than they are. White elephants 
and feet of clay were in abundance as 
studios pushed franchises to shock the 
box office back to life. But it turned out 
that other movies than  егла and Dune 
were released in 2021. Superior films could 
come in strange packages: witness Annette, 
by French director Leos Carax but scored 
by the California-born Sparks, purveyed 
by American behemoth Amazon, and 
starring Adam Driver alongside Marion 
Cotillard. Why settle for less than a hand- 
crafted, operatically bizarre work like this, 
perversely original at every step? 

Annette epitomised a couple of tenden- 
cies in moviegoing circa 2021: how astrong 
film could fade quickly from view, and how 
each movie-lover could give an entirely 
different account of the year. Maybe 2021 
was all about ping-ponging between 
comfort-food ‘universes’ (the Mast & Furi- 
ous outing /0, box office-leading Shang-Chi 
and the Legend of the Ten Rings) and known 
quantities made slightly less familiar (Vo 
Time to Die, The Many Saints of Newark). Or 
maybe 2021 was actually a year of prickly 
angst and chaos: the Florida road-trip of 
Zola, a hot mess of sexual dread and toxic 
racial dynamics; the libidinal anxieties of 
scandalising Jewish microportrait Shiva 
Baby; the Texas hinterlands hustle of 
Red Rocket; the through-the-looking-glass 
funny-sad nightmares of The Scary of Sixty- 
First and Were All Going to the Worlds Fair; 
or the depth charges of the heartsick Nella 
Larsen adaptation Passing and the Thanks- 
giving feast of regret The Humans. 

Or was 2021 most notable for its 
bumper crop of razor-sharp documenta- 
ries that cut to the quick? The roster runs 
deep: Sam Pollard’s sober picture of a 
persecution W/LK/FBI, Robert Greenes 
summa of re-enactment nonfiction, Pro- 
cession, on survivors of paedophile priests; 
Penny Lanes brilliant essay оп high- 
low culture, Listening to Kenny С: Todd 
Haynes’ multidisciplinary chronicle 77e 
Velvet Underground; Vheo Anthony’ race- 
and-surveillance brainstorm session 4// 
Light, Everywhere; Jamila Wignots ele- 
gant biography of dancer and choreogra- 
pher Alvin Ailey, ғу; and Каапап Alex- 
androwiczs virtuosically reflexive 7/2 
Viewing Booth. Honourable mention goes 
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to two forward-looking ripped-from- 
the-headlines entries, Nanfu Wang's /л 
the Same Breath апа Lucy Walkers Bring 
Your Own Brigade; the unself-conscious 
Kilmer curio /2/; and the year's top- 
grossing doc, Roadrunner: A Film About 
Anthony Bourdain. 

Or then again, maybe a year of trauma 
and post-trauma demanded warped 
wormholes such as The Green Knight's 
medieval hash dream or - perhaps the 
years most bonkers studio release - M. 
Night Shyamalan's feature-length 7a/- 
light Zone episode Old. Some of the same 
messy magic could be found in the years 
stand-out horror, ranging from Malignant 
to the /énom sequel, rattling brainpans 
with their excess, as did 77e Harder They 
Fallin another genre, the bloody horse 
opera. But whereas each of these films 

had their fortnights in the social media 
sun, it wasnt so for Dash Shaws halluci- 
nogenic animated menagerie Cryptozoo or 
Abel Ferraras dreamflight Siberia (though 
when it comes to old men dreaming beau- 
tifully, lets not forget Clint Eastwood's Cry 
Macho and the well-scaled gunslinger nos- 
talgia piece Old Henry). 

I havent scratched the surface of adven- 
tures in perception such as Sky Hopinka’s 
Malni - Towards the Ocean, Towards the Shore 
or Ephraim Asili's letter to-and-from 
1960s/70s Afro radicalism, The Inheritance, 
both of which suggested an experimental 
film ecosystem that awakened the mind 
more than the loudest blockbuster boom. 
And I've steered away here from some 
grand old auteurs partly to avoid habitual 
critical grooves. Yet truth be told, certain 
filmmakers did not find the world waiting 
to greet them with open arms. Wes Ander- 
sons luxuriant 7/6 French Dispatch, featur- 
ing some of the densest and funniest and 
loveliest sequences in any movie this year, 
was treated like a nuisance. Steven Soder- 
berghs Detroit thriller No Sudden Move 
felt like a casualty of its streaming release 
(always a dicey diagnosis, but perhaps 
also the problem for Shaka Kings deter- 
minedly ambivalent Judas and the Black Mes- 
siah). One also might have expected more 
play for The Last Duel, Ridley Scott's medi- 
eval anatomy of a rape, landing as a reso- 
nant, ice-cold look at might-makes-right 
justice thats scant comfort for the victim. 
And was Joel Coens solo debut, The Tiag- 
сау of Macbeth, destined for shrugs despite 
its exquisite sfmato-style expressionism? 

All of which captures but a fraction of 
the years offerings (and, caveat lector, omits 
unscreened titles from Paul Thomas 
Anderson, Steven Spielberg, Guillermo 
del ‘Toro and Lana Wachowski). But in 
a year of trauma, and post-trauma, when 
movies could gesture at but not solve the 
world's problems, its worth concluding 
with a few more films that gave joy. That 
could mean the twitchy camp of Spen- 
cer, or the comedy of panic in the agency 
satire The Beta Test, or the musical genius 
in Questloves Summer of Soul - one of the 
years top directorial debuts, alongside 
Amalia Ulmans // Planeta and Maggie 
Gyllenhaal’s 77e Lost Daughter. As the year 
ends, heres to promising starts. 
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DRIVE MY CAR 


HAMAGUCHI RYUSUKE, JAPAN 





An actor named Kafuku, recently widowed, moves 
to Hiroshima to direct a play. Gradually he forms a 
deep emotional connection with the young woman 
who drives him to and from the theatre each day. 
Along with Lee Changdongs Burning (2018), this 
is one of the finest adaptations of the stories of the 
cult writer Haruki Murakami. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE DIRECTOR BY LUKASZ MANKOWSKI 





"At first, I wanted to set the film outside 
Japan, in Busan, South Korea, but due to 
many different reasons, the corona crisis 
included, we had to give up the idea and 
stick to Japan. I realised it's difficult to 
shoot car scenes in "Tokyo, as you cant 
simply go around in a car there, so I had to 
pick somewhere else. After location scout- 
ing, one of the places to choose from was 
Hiroshima. There’ a lot of space for the 
cars going back and forth, and I also got 
the local film commission on board almost 
immediately. But the decisive reason was 
the symbolic meaning of the setting. Hiro- 
shima has a spiritual background that adds 
depth to the story and I wanted to connect 
with that. There is no other city like that in 
Japan. Its spirituality is absolutely unique 


Hiroshima has a 
spiritual background 
that adds depth to the 
story and I wanted 

to connect with that. 
There is no other city 
like that in Japan 


ABOVE 
Nishijima Hidetoshi as Kafuku 
and Miura Toko as Misaki 


RIGHT 
Nishijima Hidetoshi 


J 


and it made a suitable setting for the nar- 
rative I wanted to convey. Aside from that, 
its also a very beautiful city, with exquisite 
scenery and wonderful lighting. Hiro- 
shima was completely destroyed during 
the war and then rebuilt; in a way, that’s 
what Drive My Car is about. 

The biggest influence on my films comes 
from the work of Jean Renoir, especially his 
short documentaries. He relied on repeti- 
tive script-reading and then proceeded to 
shoot the scene. I felt that the actors per- 
formance changes significantly after the 
extensive process of rereading the lines, so 
I decided I will adjust the method to my 
needs. It was actually Michel Simon who 
taught Renoir this method. Since he was 
an actor himself, he learned it through his 
experience and in some way determined 
the secret for the superiority of his acting. 

Another influence is Naruse Mikio and 
his films from the 1950s and 60s. He had 
this particular attention towards staging 
each of the scenes. He didnt demonstrate 
auteurist style in his work, making each 
scene look smooth, but it translated into a 
very rich atmosphere. He was able to grasp 
the atmosphere of the 50s and 60s and 
translated the tension of the period into 
ambience. If you look at each of the scenes 





in his film, you can tell they're all even, on 
the same level, but as a whole, it becomes a 
form of fine poetry. And that is something 
I изе as the guidance for my expression. Of 
course, then theres Ozu Yasujird and Miz- 
oguchi Kenji, whose work had an impact 
on me, but the biggest and direct influence 
was without a doubt from Naruse. 

When I saw Lee Changdongs Burn- 
ing, 1 was already past the process of writ- 
ing the script for Drive My Car, so I cant 
really say that it influenced me in that 
way. That being said, I find Lees film a 
masterful work, but in terms of adapting 
Murakamis language into film, I consider 
it Lee Changdongs world, rather than 
Murakamis. Burning is another represen- 
tation of Lees universe and I think that's 
also the reason why its such a wonderful 
film. I think of myself as a completely dif- 
ferent type of filmmaker than Lee is, but 
what connects us in our approach towards 
the craft is the drive to make things the way 
we вес them. We both strive for the idea 
of making Murakami’ world our own, so 
I guess thats the sole reference I had in 
mind when I prepared Drive My Сағ” 





WHERE TO SEE IT ‘Drive My Car’ is in cinemas now and 
was reviewed in our last issue 





PETITE MAMAN 


CELINE SCIAMMA, FRANCE 





Following the death of a beloved grandmother, 

an eight-year-old girl spends a few days with her 
mother and father as they empty the deceased 
womans house, located deep in an autumnal wood 
where a mysterious encounter takes place. Céline 
Sciammas Petite maman once again showcases the 
directors uncanny ability to key into childhood 
fantasies and anxieties and to figure the profound 
love between a daughter and her mother. 





INTERVIEW WITH THE DIRECTOR BY JONATHAN ROMNEY 





"Its actually quite an old project. It dates 
back to when I was doing the publicity for 
My Life as a Courgette | 2016], Claude Bar- 
rass animation film, which I co-wrote, and 
which put me in touch with this whole new 
experience of writing for a film for differ- 
ent generations, thinking about children 
as viewers. Га always thought that the 
idea of a film with Kids, notably [my 2011 
film] Zomboy, could really be welcoming for 


People ask me, ‘How do 
you write kids dialogue? 
Its not about their little 
poetry or a particular 
insight, it's the way they 
formulate the world 


ABOVE AND RIGHT 
Joséphine and Gabrielle Sanz 
as Nelly and Marion 


young viewers. The idea of Petite maman 
felt really warm - there was a fire in it, but 
also it was very comforting. 

People ask me, ‘How do you write kids 
dialogue? Its not about their little poetry 
or a particular insight, its the way they for- 
mulate the world, and it creates this Kind of 
detachment, because they dont have all the 
vocabulary, they go straight for the ideas. 

When I first wrote the film, I didnt 
even think about it as a time-travel film, 
then I read the first draft and I thought, 
`Oh, it's a time-travel film! How am 
I going to deal with this genre? I knew it 
came with a whole package of things that 
I didnt want to do - like, asking questions 
about the future, whats my life going to 
be like, and all those liberal capitalistic 
narratives of time-travel cinema, especially 
since Back fo the Future 11985] - going back 
to the past as a social ladder or as a way to 
change the future. 

I shot the film in my hometown, where 
I grew up, and this is a wood where I tried 
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to build a treehouse as a kid. Because I was 
doing magic realism, because the film was 
the time machine, it had to be a place that 
I knew very well. I found it easier to imag- 
ine a new path in a place that I know very 
well. All the interiors are shot in studios; 
we built the set and it's really a fusion 
between both my grandmothers homes, 
which makes it very weird. It has this very 
long corridor, which was very important 
regarding the staging. You build a set for 
a film thats about bringing back ghosts, 
but it’s also a perfect rhythm for the film, 
because the character can take ten steps, 
or run, or go very slowly in a long shot 
towards her grandmother's room. So the 
design is about creating some form of total 
staging. I really enjoyed that level of con- 
trol. Its like the editing is nearly happening 
on the set. You have to be very, very accu- 
rate - the teleporting is in the cut.” 





WHERE TO SEE IT ‘Petite maman is in cinemas now and 
on Mubi from 18 February 
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JÜANNA 
HOGG: 
THE 
ART LIFE 


As Joanna Hoggs follow- 
up to her 2019 Sight and 
Sound film of the year 
The Souvenir proves 

her a worthy winner 
once again, the director 
talks about recreating 
life as art and doing 
justice to her youthful 
aesthetic ambitions 





WORDS BY PAMELA HUTCHINSON 





LEFT 
Honor Swinton Byrne as 
Julie in The Souvenir Part 11 


RIGHT 


Joanna Hogg 
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Joanna Hogg has mastered the alchemy 
of transforming personal anguish into 
art, and her new film seems to show us 
how that magic happens. The Souvenir 
depicted a young woman in an escalating 
crisis, a story inspired by an episode from 
Hoggs own life when she was studying 
film and in a relationship with a charis- 
matic man who had a terrible secret. Now 
its sequel, 77e Souvenir Part IT, reveals 
that woman responding to the trauma by 
making an astonishing, unexpected film. 
As answers go, this is a creative response, 
not a cure-all. Julie, based on Hogg and 
played exquisitely by Honor Swinton 
Byrne, investigates the mysterious cir- 
cumstances surrounding the death of her 
lover, Anthony (Tom Burke), but she also 
interrogates her own feelings of grief and 
her impulse to remake the world on screen 
- not as it is, but as she imagines it. The 
film she makes emerges not only from her 
experiences and influences, but also out of 
her determination to pursue her own style. 

A deadpan favourite from the first film, 
Richard Ayoade returns here to play the 
puffed-up, modish British director Pat- 
rick, and hes yet more grimly hilarious, 
smoking two cigarettes at once and throw- 
ing vicious edit-suite tantrums. Yet it's his 
words that are likely to ring in your ears as 
you leave the cinema. Poised to question 
Julie about the film she has just made, he 
has only one line of inquiry: “Did you resist 
the temptation to be obvious?” 

Julie resists that temptation, just as 
Hogg has been doing for years. The Souve- 
nir Part ITis her fifth feature film - she made 
her debut, Unrelated, in 2007 - and when 
I talk to her, she is in the middle of post- 
production on her sixth, 7/6 Eternal Daugh- 
fer, which was shot during lockdown. But 
justbecause she didnt make a feature when 
she was Julies age doesnt mean she lacked 
her heroines single-minded ambition. 
"I was never prepared to compromise, even 
at that young age - or maybe particularly 
atthat young age - in the way I wanted to 





make the films,” she tells me over coffee. 
“It had to be 35mm, I wouldnt dream 
of shooting something on video, which 
meant that those projects were shot down 
before they even had a chance, because of 
the scale of ambition and ideas of what 
I wanted to make” 

Those missed opportunities - “ghost 
films”, Hogg calls them - are something 
to mourn. Part I is her best work yet, 
partly because of its soaring ambition, 
and its insight into the art of filmmak- 
ing, and just possibly because it recalls 
that blaze of youthful excitement about 
cinema too. It is a maze of memory and 
fiction, film and production, whisking 
us from the soundstage to the screen 
and back again. It nests one film inside 
another, and spies on almost every step 
of Julies production process, from the 
screenplay, to the shoot with its fallings 
out and failures of communication, on 
to the relative serenity of the edit. And 
still her methods are veiled in a certain 
mystery: Julie constantly surprises us, 
inventing new scenes and set-ups on the 
fly, much to the chagrin of her crew, who 
want to know everything in advance, who 
push back as hard as her seething film- 
school tutors do when they receive her 
screenplay tied up in red ribbon, without 
traditional formatting or structure. 

Swinton Byrnes performance as Julie is 
one of the great pleasures of the film too. 
Hogg cast her partly because her interests 
were not in acting but in working behind 
the camera, and she consciously preserved 
her lead actresss innocence in the first film, 
not allowing her to know where the story 
was going to end up. In the second film, 
she is more in control, both as her director 
character and as an actress. "I thought it 
would be very exciting in Pat Z for Julie to 
break out, and become this more creative, 
energised being.” She does so to the point 
where she can answer Patrick's question 
about resisting the obvious with a quietly 
satisfied affirmative. 


THE SOUVENIR PART II 


‘I was never 
prepared to 
compromise, 
at that young 
age, in the way 
I wanted to 
make the films, 
which meant 
that those 
projects were 
shot down 
before they even 
had a chance 
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“By the time we got to Part /T7 Hogg says, 
“Honor had such a firm grasp of Julie and 
how to play her and who she was. So it was 
a combination of Honors astute observa- 
tions of the process and the fact that she 
has her crew and cast for the film - and 
the crew were made up with some of our 
crew. The shooting of her film was a very 
real thing for them and for us observing 
it. There was such an energy to this film 
machine that Julie was navigating.” 
Swinton Byrne is also the daughter of 
Tilda Swinton, Hoggs friend since their 
school days, who plays Julies mother in 
both Souvenir films. The relationship 
between mother and daughter becomes 
closer and more complicated in Part I. 
Even the tiniest interactions between the 
two carry a great weight. The closeness of 
their connection can be measured by how 
strongly they feel each others distress. One 
domestic mishap, the accidental destruc- 
tion of a small handmade ornament, plays 
as a major catastrophe, prompting a flurry 
of anguished apologies. 

"Julie is like a detective іп Part IT. And 
her mother is one of those avenues that 
she goes down, this detective, to make 
those discoveries. But her mother, as we 
see in the film, has difficulty expressing 
her own feelings about it,” Hogg says. 

“That was something I thought about 
a lot. In my notebooks I was exploring 
those ideas and there was a connection 
to my own story in terms of how Julie's 
mother reacts and those last moments 
she spent with Anthony that Julie wants 
to understand.” 
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“There were 
moments during 
the shoot that hit 
me. I was faced 
with being that 
twentysomething 
person again, 

in the place 
where I lived. 

So many painful 
things had 
happened there 


ABOVE 
Honor Swinton Byrne as Julie 


OPPOSITE, TOP 
"Tilda Swinton as Julies 
mother, Rosalind 


OPPOSITE 
Charlie Heaton as Julie's 
fellow student Jim 





sa frank depiction of grief, 
The Souvenir Part I will 
resonate with many. So 
I ask Hogg how it was 
for her to revisit such a 
difficult period in her life. 
“Rather like grieving does, 
it takes you by surprise 
sometimes,” she says. “It 
surprised me, in a way, 
that sometimes the feel- 
ings were so strong. Even 
when Id begun to write 
this story, Га thought 
somehow it hadn't affected me ог I had 
got over itor it was too far away in the past. 
Butthere were moments during the shoot 
that hit me. There was something about 
the reconstruction of my home that felt 
at times like I was faced with being that 
twentysomething person again, standing 
in the place where I lived. So many painful 
things had happened there.” 

Just as the connections between Hoggs 
story and Julies are not direct, so she 
doesnt see the film as an insight into her 
own process either. (Unlike Julie, her first 
screenplays were tied with white ribbons, 
not red.) But as a film about a woman find- 
ing her creative voice, subtly rejecting the 
advice and practices of her teachers and 
peers, its as good a place as any to begin 
thinking about how Hogg makes her films, 
and why they have such a captivating seri- 
ousness, engrossing texture and, more and 
more, invigoratingly vibrant design. 

For one thing, Hogg is always gathering 
material. The Souvenir films make use of 





photographs and archive recordings that 
she has kept from as far back as 1980, when 
she was putting together another project 
in Sunderland. “There is Super 8 that I 
shot from that time in the film, there are 
some sounds that were recorded from that 
time, photographs that I took. The views 
outside the flat are from transparencies I 
shot at the time. So theres a lot in there 
thats tangible and very much of that time: 
objects, furniture that had just been in stor- 
age for a rainy day like this. I didn't know 
why I was keeping some of these things.” 

The second part, like the first, is set in 
the 1980s, in London, with Julie living in 
her Knightsbridge flat but journeying to 
film school and her family home in the 
Home Counties and working in Soho. 
The pop music on the soundtrack is just 
the beginning of how Hogg conjures the 
era, intimately. “I wanted it to be filtered 
through my experience because I thought 
only then will it have some kind of tex- 
ture or reality to it. Not because I'm so 
interested in my own experience actually, 
Hogg says, “but I just thought that was a 
way for people to experience it when they 
saw the film. That it would have some- 
thing beyond just a documentary" 

The 1980s finds its expression in the 
fashion too. The Souvenir films are the first 
in which Hogg has worked with a cos- 
tume designer - wardrobe on her previous 
films was handled by her regular produc- 
tion designer Stéphane Collonge. Hogg 
describes Grace Snell - who also did the 
costumes for last years Mogul Mowgli and 
I Hate Suzie - as “a marvel” who was able 


‘It’s a process of 
discovering what 
Iwant to make 
the film about. 
Istart with 


notebook one 
and then usually 
I getto about 
notebook eleven 
and Im ready to 
make the film 


to match garments from charity shops 
with clothes that belonged to Hogg or 
her cast. “At the beginning of Part Z, Julies 
wearing very much Worlds End, Vivienne 
Westwood-type clothes, which I was fond 
of in the early 805. But then she very much 
evolves into these dark, inky blues and a 
kind of more Japanese silhouette at the 
end of Part / and then that goes into Part 
II. Then it was interesting to take some of 
Anthonys influence into Julies wardrobe.” 
Sound is part of the texture too. Quite 
often Hogg will return to the location of a 
film after the shoot is over, using a recorder 
to capture sounds that will be worked into 
the final film. She did that with Ærchipel- 
ago, shot in 2009 on the Isles of Scilly, for 
example. And so now, when she is officially 
taking a break from the sound design of 





her forthcoming 7/6 Eternal Daughter, she 
is eyeing up my digital recorder, which 
is a similar model to the one her sound 
designer uses. Before I can ask my first 
question, Hogg wants to know the name 
and brand. “That is so much more sophis- 
ticated than the one I've got.” 

And my machine has its work cut out. 
Hogg and I have met in the bustling lobby 
ofa hotel in Hoxton, east London, so there 
is ample background chatter. Despite the 
distractions, Hogg answers my questions 
thoughtfully, occasionally apologising 
unnecessarily for being vague or long- 
winded. She isn't. Then the fire alarm 
sounds for a drill, about five minutes into 
our conversation. As Englishly as possible, 
we attempt to sit it out, make polite con- 
versation, even carry on with the interview. 
Itstrikes me as exactly the kind of moment 
of social awkwardness that Hogg would 
transform with deadpan humour. But as 
the siren gets progressively louder, Hogg 
has to escape to save her ears. I am left 
alone for a few minutes with my recorder 
and my notebook, prosaic tools of the jour- 
nalists trade, and also the building blocks 
of Hoggs films. 

When she returns, she talks to me about 
her methods, despite her misgivings. “I 
now find myself talking about my process 
so much, I’m concerned that its going to 
wear away the process itself, because its 
such an instinctive one and I never look 
back and really think about it.” 

In The Souvenir Part II Julie is shown 
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sitting alone in the restaurant where she 
once had a memorably bitter conversa- 
tion with Anthony, beginning to write in 
ared book. “There is a process of writing 
that takes months and months, as long as 
it would take to write a screenplay, maybe 
sometimes longer; says Hogg. “I hadn't 
really thought about it like this before 
exactly, but it’s more like a process of dis- 
covering what I want to make the film 
about than writing it out. I start with note- 
book one and then usually I get to about 
notebook eleven and I'm ready to make the 
film.” 

After Hogg has fully explored her ideas 
on the page, it is time to invent the drama 
on the set. And this is where she resists 
the traditional shooting script, in favour of 
improvisation and collaboration. “It took 
me a long time to realise how instinctively 
I wanted to work; that working with a 
script, with a blueprint, was not some- 
thing that was interesting to me.” The pro- 
cess changed with Unrelated, shot in Siena, 
Italy, in 2007. "Its only during the shooting 
of that film that I realised that I didnt like 
carrying around this book of description 
and dialogue with me and to be constantly 
referring to it. That I was much more inter- 
ested in looking at what was around me: 
talking directly to my actors and my crew 
and inventing as we went along” 


oggs first features were 
notable for their long takes, 
and naturalistic rhythm, but 
that style is not fixed. The 
graphic punches of colour 
that punctuate Axhibition, 
shot mostly in a stunning 
modernist house in west 
London in 2013, have given 
way to an even broader 
palette and far more elabo- 
rately staged action in the 
Souvenir films. The imagery 
in Part Tis ultra-luxurious, 
even more so than in the first part, with its 
grand interiors and gorgeous excursion to 
Venice. Here florals, silhouettes and bold 
splashes of red are in play throughout. 
The last is a particularly strong thread. 
Hogg is wearing a black jumper with scar- 
let flashes when we meet and tells me that 
she has been drawn to the colour ever since 
she was working as a photographer, after 
she left school. “If I was photographing 
a landscape and there was a red element 
in it, I would find that very satisfying. I 
would always enjoy that saturated colour, 
theres just something about it, and so it 
just seemed natural that Julie would gravi- 
tate towards that colour.” Thats before we 
get to Julies dream film, a concoction of 
Hollywood Technicolor, modernist col- 
lage and Powell and Pressburger fairytale. 
This lavish style, enriched by allusion and 
glamour, is more of a return to form than a 
new direction, says Hogg. 

“I wanted that richness,” Hogg says. 
“That’s what I took from my younger film- 
maker self, this desire for some form of 
beauty: an aesthetic that was maybe more 
artificial than what I had done in my earlier 
feature films, but that I had been exploring 
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at film school. It felt like, and it still feels 
like, sitting here right now, in terms of what 
Im doing now and what Im going to do 
next, Гуе taken something of the aesthetic 
interests of my younger self and [m bring- 
ing them into the present in a way I find 
very exciting.” 

Famously, Hogg had approached 
Derek Jarman (CI was very much a fan... 
I was crazy about his Super 8 films”) in 
a café in Soho in 1981. “I had an ulterior 
motive of wanting to help out on the film 
that he was planning to make, which was 
Caravaggio 1198617 but, Hogg remem- 
bers, “it was a few years before he ended 
up making it” and she went to film school 
instead. Which, if you read the Souvenir 
films literally, wasn't the most comfort- 
able experience for her. I ask Hogg if she 
regrets taking the course. 

"I sometimes did think about the alter- 
native universe while I was there. I just 
wanted to experiment with something 
and fail maybe, but not have this focus on 
this jewel-like perfect film that you were 
encouraged to make as your graduation 
film. But I would do it again - film school 
- but better. I would know, obviously, that 
I had to navigate that terrain." 

Hoggs own graduation film from the 
National Film and Television School was 
Caprice, in which a young woman besot- 
ted with a fashion magazine - played by 
Tilda Swinton - is drawn into its colourful 
pages. It was a marker for a filmmaker in 
love with vivid colour, glamour, imagina- 
tion and music. But Hoggs career took a 
detour after graduation: instead of making 
feature-film budgets, she made music 
videos and television for years. 

“It was like something got cut off in 
my late twenties when I went to film 
school and then went into the journey 
of television: some interests of mine, 
around artificiality, stylisation, a way of 


expressingrealitybutinadifferentkindofway. 
I became ashamed of that, I think, in 
some way and felt that there was some 
failing in me for liking this. And now I'm 
making friends with that side of myself that 
Id discarded.” 

Which leads us on to her current project, 
shot mostly in lockdown and once again 
starring Tilda Swinton. “Its so live at the 
moment, and Im still editing it, although 
we have started the sound design because 
the sound is going to be very important for 
this film. Its a ghost film and it feels like 
new territory, but I think when they even- 
tually see it, people will see connections 
with the other films. Very much so. Im just 
slightly moving a little bit towards a genre 
space, which I find really interesting. But 
in my own way? 

It would be tempting to see this devel- 
opment in parallel with Julies journey in 
the films, from her initial timidity to her 
more assured self at the end of Part LT, 
when shes a young filmmaker confident of 
a fulfilling career ahead. Things are look- 
ing very rosy for Hogg right now, from the 
acclaim for the Souvenirs to her new col- 
laboration with Martin Scorsese, who is 
executive producer on her new films and 
also a friend with whom she can discuss 
her work (“It's just a very exciting, ongo- 
ing conversation”). But even while Hogg 
is looking back on the film she has just 
released, she remains restlessly ambitious. 
Recently, she tells me, she opened one of 
her Souvenir notebooks again. 

"Alotofthose ideas and thoughts havent 
ended up in the finished film. And maybe, 
how could they? Because one cant express 
everything. But things are never detailed 
enough for me, or rich enough. There's 
always more that I want to express.” 
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WI The Souvenir Part IT is released in UK cinemas on 
4 February and will be reviewed in our next issue 





TOP 

Richard Ayoade as the 
puffed-up, modish Patrick 
in The Souvenir Part IT 


ABOVE 
Harris Dickinson as Pete, 
Honor Swinton Byrne as Julie 


Tve taken 
something of 
the aesthetic 
interests of 
my younger 
self and I'm 
bringing them 
into the present 
in a way I find 
very exciting’ 
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STORY 


Joanna Hogg and 
Honor Swinton 
Byrne reflect on 
winning the S&S 
2021 poll, and 

on the long and 
satisfying journey 
of making the 
Souvenir films 


INTERVIEW BY 
PAMELA HUTCHINSON 


TOP 

Honor Swinton Byrne and 
Joanna Hogg on the set 

of The Souvenir Part IT 


RIGHT 
Hogg on set 
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Congratulations on winning 
the poll. How do you feel? 


HSB It’s really cool. 


JH 


PH 


JH 


PH 


Its a wonderful thing for all of 

us collaborating on both films. 

For many, it's been a four-year 
journey. So its a very satisfy- 

ing end to that journey. 

A film about a woman making 

a film has won. Docs that mean 
something to you in particular? 

I'm casting my mind back to when 

I first started thinking about telling 
the story, and the importance of 
telling a story about the develop- 
ment of an artists voice. That was a 
time when it was rare to hear from 
women in an artistic way. Its so 
wonderful that this young womans 
voice is being accepted in this way. 
Julie is such a fascinating character. 
Honor, how has it been to play her? 


HSB It's so funny, because shes almost 


PH 


not the same character. I feel like 
she really became one of my best 
friends over these two films. 

I can relate to all Julies differ- 
ent little personality traits, all her 
different transformations and alter 
egos throughout both films. The 
end of the second film is closest to 
Honor currently. But the begin- 
ning of the first one, I was like that. 
I was more shy and withdrawn. 

It really is like witnessing a friend 
recover from something really 
shaking. It’s beautiful to see the 
growth - that happens to all of us in 
our different ways, and at different 
speeds, in different parts of life. 
Honor, you've had such a success 
with these two films and I won- 
dered what was up for you next? 


HsB I'm at university, I’m in third 


year psychology in Edinburgh, 
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and it’s getting quite difficult so 


JH 
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I'm concentrating on that a wee 
bit. I dont want to speak for 
Joanna, but I think this will not 
be the last time Joanna and I work 
together. I hope not anyway. 
Definitely not. 


People really respond to the long- 
form world-building of The Souve- 
nir films. Why do you think that is? 
I dont know if this answers your 
question exactly, but l'm so excited 
about making films in different 
lengths and not being restricted to 
one go-minute piece. And this has 
opened up for me the possibilities 
of making work in different shapes. 
One very long film is more difficult. 
But its made me think about the 
different ways of making films. I think 
my interest is not in television. Its 
still keeping the idea of cinema alive. 
When The Souvenir won the S&S 
poll in 2019, Joanna, you said you 
were thinking about how to make 
the cinema space important again. 
Since then I havent had a lot of 
time to think beyond the job in 


PH 
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hand. And I've shot another film 
that I'm finishing now. But once 
I'm the other side of this new film, 
Im really excited to start thinking 
of what the possibilities are. You 
mentioning that makes me excited 
about what that could mean. I do 
think that theres something about 
finding a good reason for people 
to go out and into a cinema. Ways 
that we can keep that space afloat. 


Is there anything else youd like 
to say about Part IT, for read- 
ers who haven't seen it yet? 


HSB It is a crude way to say it, but it is 


JH 


like finishing a meal, a big feast. I 
left feeling so full and so perfectly 
satisfied in this really wholesome 
way. From what I understand, 
many people are very hungry for 
the second one, to see how things 
are resolved and how they go on. 
Part IT, and I keep reminding 
myself of this, is always intended 
to be full of joy. And I hope that 
there is something joyful in the 
experience of watching it. 
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EBEYI IV OF 2021 


From /75 a Sin to Mare of Easttown to Squid Game, dramas that resonated with a widespread sense 
of anxiety, confinement and grief made a strong showing in this year's poll. Then again, so did 
shows like Succession and The White Lotus that turned the spotlight on the sins of the rich 
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t seems fitting that, in another year domi- 
nated by the pandemic, many of the pro- 
grammes in the TV poll hinge on grief 
and loss. At the top of the list, Russell Т. 
Daviess opus on the gay community and 
the Aids crisis in the 1980s, //5 a Sin, hits 
triumphant highs with the joys of a group 
of young characters coming together, 
coming out and finding themselves, before 
tragedy after tragedy occurs, striking down 
friends, lovers and flatmates who are closer 
than family - all in the face of the scrutiny 
and paranoia which went with the misin- 
formation and stigma that characterised 
the reaction to Aids in Britain during the 
period. Olly Alexander shines as central 
character Ritchie, but its Callum Scott 
Howells endearing Colin who is afforded 
the most heartbreaking journey, as he col- 
lapses and is detained in hospital under a 
Public Health Order. Davies has spoken 
about how he drew on his own experiences 
of the period to write the series, as well as 
how the death of his husband from brain 
cancer is reflected in Colin's death. He 






could not have known when writing the 
series that those experiences of grief and 
isolation would resonate so sharply with so 
many when the series was eventually aired 
in January 2021, a month in which the UK 
averaged over 1000 Covid deaths per day. 

Released as a box-set on Channel 45 
on-demand platform All 4, 7$ a Sin drove 
record streaming numbers for the ser- 
vice. A few months later the government 
announced plans to privatise the public 
service broadcaster, raising questions 
about its future. 

On Amazon Prime, Barry Jenkins’ 
impressive adaptation of Colson White- 
head's novel The Underground Railroad 
drew adulation from critics, and it's some- 
what surprising that it missed out on the 
top spot of this poll. Thuso Mbedu plays 
Cora, an enslaved woman in antebellum 
Georgia who seeks her freedom through 
the Underground Railroad - historically, 
anetwork of houses and people, but here a 
magic realist railroad complete with train 
and stations. As Cora rides the train to 
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Russell T. Davies 
could not have 
known when 
writing /75 a 

Sin that the 
experiences of 
gricf and isolation 
would resonate 
with so many 
when the series 
was aired during 
a pandemic 


ABOVE 

Lydia West (on the ground), Olly 
Alexander (on the policeman) in 
Russell Т. Davies's /¢s a Sin 


LEFT 
Stephen Graham, Jodie Comer in 
Jack Thorne’ one-off drama Help 


new destinations, Jenkins works to make 
each episode and each location some new 
horrible world with its own framing, land- 
scape and light. Its a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and while the series perhaps lacked 
a break-out moment where it captured 
the cultural conversation, it will undoubt- 
edly have a long legacy, with audiences 
returning to appreciate the tone and craft 
of each episode. 

Further down the list are three titles 
strongly connected by themes of guilt, 
death and confinement. Mare of East- 
town, The North Water and Time all have 
powerhouse central performances, and 
both Time and The North Water feature 
Stephen Graham in supporting roles - in 
both cases, Graham is on dependably 
good form playing men in authority who 
are undone by corruption and the violent 
charges they were meant to control. Kate 
Winslets Mare Sheehan also grapples with 
corruption, and is haunted by the suicide 
of her son. Each of these series is brutal in 
its own way, with redemption remaining 
clusive for some of the protagonists. 

One might have expected the Marvel 
series that appears in the poll to pro- 
vide escapism and satisfying heroics but 
WandaVision, too, is (super)powered by 
grief, as Wanda Maximoff (Elizabeth 
Olsen) alters reality in order to resurrect 
her partner Vision (Paul Bettany). With 
each episode modelled on a different era of 
"ТУ sitcom, andaVision is a stylish delight, 
playing with television history in disarming 
ways. The first live-action Marvel series on 
streamer Disney, it was an unqualified 
success with both critics and audiences. 

But there was only one show dominat- 
ing the global streaming conversation 
this year: the all-conquering Squid Game. 
It fast became Netflix’s No 1 show in 
over 90 countries (though has since been 
overtaken by Hellbound - another Korean 
show), and briefly spawned a moral panic 





about children imitating games from the 
show. The series follows the debt-ridden 


Gi-hun (Lee Jung;jae) into a bizarre series 
of life-or-death childrens games in which 
(to begin with) hundreds of players com- 
pete for a single cash prize. As it emerges 
that the game exists as entertainment for 
a group of über-rich patrons, the theme of 
exploitation that marked Bong Joon Hos 
Parasite is writ large. Although Netflix 
had already experienced hits with non- 
English language series like Money Heist 
(from Spain) and Lupin (from France), 
Squid Game took the success of interna- 
tional original commissions to a new level; 
we can expect more high-profile foreign- 
language series from the streaming giants. 

The evils of the super-rich also appear in 
the much-anticipated third series of Succes- 
sion and in Mike Whites The White Lotus. 
Conceived and shot during the pandemic 
in 2020, The White Lotus focuses, over six 
episodes, on the class disparities between 
guests and staff at a luxury hotel - and the 
dangerous lengths to which some will go 


to avoid losing their status. Full of witty 
performances and verbal one-upmanship, 
it has a good deal in common with Succes- 
sion. At the time of writing, only four epi- 
sodes of the third series of Succession had 
been broadcast: I can only conclude that 
voters found the first few episodes so sat- 
isfying that they were sure it would make 
the best television of the year. In fairness, 
the Roy family easily match the golden- 
masked villains of Squid Game for cruelty, 
wealth and power - and who could be sure 
that one of the Roys was not hiding behind 
those animal masks, watching players fight 
for their lives? You wouldn't put it past 
Roman Roy (Kieran Culkin). 

Nonfiction did not do well in this years 
poll. Compelling and powerful though 
they were, Steve McQueen's Uprising and 
Adam Curtiss Cant Get You out of My Head 
received relatively few votes - though that 
isnt a surprise: a bias in favour of episodic 
drama at the expense of everything else is 
often noticeable in ГУ polls. The fact that 
our list was specifically arranged around 





William Jackson Harper, Thuso 
Mbedu in Barry Jenkins’ The 
Underground Railroad 


Lee Jung;jae (second from left) in 
Hwang Dong-hyuk's Squid Game 


documentary Uprising 
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The notion that 
popular streaming 
series have to be 
generic to have 
mass appeal was 
deftly undermined 
by the success 

of Squid Game 


series also meant that no consideration was 
given to single programmes such as Chan- 
nel 45 care-home drama Help and Netflixss 
lockdown comedy special Bo Burnham: 
Inside - both titles that, directly addressing 
the pandemic we are still living through, 
made for tough but essential viewing. 

What l think the top ten series in the 
poll demonstrate most clearly is the mixed 
economy of current television production 
and consumption. In September, the then 
media minister John Whittingdale sug- 
gested that British public service broad- 
casters should be required to make distinc- 
tively British’ programmes. As it happens, 
that is exactly what Channel 4 served up 
with /¢s a Sin - which happened to be a 
co-production with HBO Max in the US. 
The notion that popular streaming series 
have to be generic to have mass appeal 
was deftly undermined by the success of 
Squid Game. Hwang Dong-hyuk’s series 
is designed around South Korean social 
hierarchies and deeply rooted in national 
culture. While the critique of capitalism 
that the series offers has contributed to its 
global success, the specificity of its milieu is 
what makes it great television. 

Where national and international pro- 
duction are also mixing and matching is 
at the point of release and viewing. Audi- 
ences swap happily between on-demand 
programming and catch-up services from 
public service broadcasters. Series may be 
released as box-sets (Its a Sin, The Under- 
ground Railroad, Squid Game) or as weekly 
episodes (WandaVision, Only Murders in the 
Building, Mare of Easttown); and, impor- 
tantly, streamers and broadcasters can 
employ both strategies. Streaming com- 
panies have begun releasing episodes of 
some series weekly, rather than dropping 
every series as a complete set. It seems 
they have at last grasped one of the origi- 
nal pleasures of television - the tantalising 
wait for the next episode. 
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ONLY MURDERS IN THE 
BUILDING 


JOHN HOFFMAN & STEVE MARTIN, US 

This apartment block-set murder-mystery comedy has former Disney 
child star Selena Gomez teaming up with a pair of comedy veterans - 
they make for a winning combination. 








WE SAY One of the years most surprisingly satisfying com- 
binations came in the form of veteran comedy stars Steve 
Martin and Martin Short teaming up with singer, actress 
and millennial icon Selena Gomez to solve a murder. They 
play neighbours in the Arconia, an affluent Manhattan 
block full of eccentrics which is stunned when a resident 
meets a grisly end. Martin and Short are a reliably hilari- 
ous pairing, and ably accompanied by Gomez, whose droll 
delivery gives a perfect balance to the trio - they are true- 
crime fans who decide their local murder would make a 
good podcast series. Amid the comedy there is tenderness 
and regret, and an exceptional, silent episode which is told 
from the perspective of a deaf character. (Lisa Kerrigan) 





WHERE TO SEE IT Ол Disney+ now 





WANDAVISION 


ЈАС SCHAEFFER, US 





The ever-expanding Marvel Cinematic Universe takes a startling 
new turn with a sitcom featuring detailed retro stylings, sprawling 
backstories and a terrific performance by Elizabeth Olsen. 





WE SAID “It was a risk to kick off the MCUs presence оп the 
Disney+ platform with something so apparently niche and 
disorienting. Creator Jac Schaeffer draws on / Love Lucy, 
The Dick Van Dyke Show and other rerun fodder, playing a 
longer game than the comparable Pleasantville (1008) with 
an opening salvo of episodes that are almost pastiche rather 
than the expected superheroic fare. Each inhabits a differ- 
ent decade: 1950s (Filmed Before a Live Studio Audience), 
60s (Dont Touch That Dial) and 70s (Now in Color). 
Its much more than slapping live audience laughter on 
the soundtrack and including commercials for a Stark 
toaster or a Hydra watch. WandaVision deploys details of 
art direction, performance style, camerawork and effects 
to evoke the time periods (plus witty theme tunes/songs/ 
title sequences)" (Kim Newman, S&S, April) 





WHERE TO SEE IT Ол Disney+ now 





SQUID GAME 


HWANG DONG-HYUK, SOUTH KOREA 





Hwang’ visceral and addictive smash-hit survival series turns 
playground memories into something sinister. 





WE SAID "Its not hard to see why this South Korean mini- 
series is the most watched Netflix show on the planet. 
While some allusions might fly over non-Korean heads, 
the economic anxiety and class struggle informing the 
narrative are not just universally relatable, but wrapped 
in the sort of addictive genre packaging that Westerners 
have embraced in the work of filmmakers such as Bong 
Joon Ho (Snowpiercer, 2013) or Lee Changdong (Burning, 
2018). Visceral survivalist thrills counterpointed by child- 
hood memories hook viewers in; the progressively deepen- 
ing characterisation holds their interest. Squid Game is a 
winning addition to the burgeoning dystopia subgenre, 
stirring horror, science fiction and social commentary into 
only the latest manifestation of pop cultures favourite way 
of critiquing the dog-eat-dog world of late capitalism.” 
(Anne Billson, 5525, December) 


WHERE TO SEE IT On Netflix now 
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THE WHITE LOTUS 


MIKE WHITE, US 

Exploring the clashes between a Hawaiian resorts serving staff and 
their wealthy clientele, this series undercuts the glamour of its holiday 
destination with lashings of claustrophobia. 








WE SAID ^ You have to treat these people like sensitive chil- 
dren. They want to be the special chosen baby child of the 
hotel? General manager Armonds (Murray Bartlett) brisk 
instructions to new recruit Lani (Jolene Purdy), as they 
welcome VIP guests to a week at a luxury island resort, 
are the first snarky shot fired across the class barrier. For 
The White Lotus, a smart six-part class-clash tragicomedy 
about trouble in a Hawaiian holiday paradise, is one long 
pop at privilege. Joining (b)eat the rich social satires like 
Parasite and Knives Out (2019), or TV's billionaire-baiting 
Succession (2018-), it sticks a subtle knife into the juicy, self- 
justifying rationalisations of the well-off, rather than the 
mega-wealthy - relatable people, ‘next-door-neighbour 
rich, as writer-director Mike White observed slyly when 
interviewed.” (Kate Stables, S&S, October) 





WHERE TO SEE IT Oz Sky and NOW ТУ now 


SUCCESSION (SEASON 3) 


JESSE ARMSTRONG, US 








The much-anticipated Season 3 of the Roy family feud offers more 
of the same dramatic power-plays between members of the media 
dynasty, but the writing is as sharp and funny as ever. 





WE SAID “In truth, Season 3 - at least, in the seven episodes 
available to review - offers more of the same. While Ken- 
dall, the closest the show gets to a beating heart, is fur- 
ther isolated from his family, the programme essentially 
rehearses the same bids for primacy. This is no bad thing 
when the programme makers are so confident and the 
writing is so fine: this new season has the feel of an exhibi- 
tion match, where every zinger, every masterly side-eye, is 
honed to perfection. Successions biggest asset has always 
been its exhilaratingly athletic dialogue, and this season 
is bursting with belters. In Episode 1, Logan barks at his 
chief operating officer, ‘If your hands are clean, its only 
because your whorehouse also does manicures.” (Caspar 
Salmon, S&S, December) 








WHERE TO SEE IT On Sky and NOW ТУ now 





TIME 


JIMMY MCGOVERN, UK 


A far cry from the usual sensationalism of onscreen depictions of the 
prison system, McGoverns miniseries is brutally realistic. 








WE SAID "In a ТУ drama landscape dominated by slick, 
twisty thrillers or true crime dramatisations, McGovern 
harrowing, real-fecling three-part prison drama grabs you 
by the throat. A journey through Britains broken prison 
system, brutal on both sides of the bars, its an immersive 
if gruelling trip into a parallel hidden society. What keeps 
you gripped are the two superb central performances, 
with a determinedly subtle Stephen Graham finding truth 
and skewed honour in his characters impossible situation. 
Sean Bean, showing the piercing, well-intentioned vulner- 
ability he found for McGovern in Broken (2017), is aston- 
ishingly good in a role miles from his rough-but-noble- 
warrior persona in Game of Thrones. Yo McGoverns credit, 
he paints each mans capacity to endure and change with 
abeautiful simplicity, despite the institutional inhumanity 
that surrounds them.” (Kate Stables, S&S, September) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On BBC iPlayer now 
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THE NORTH WATER 


ANDREW HAIGH, UK 

Haigh explores the turbulent relationships between 
men aboard a 19th-century whaling ship in this epic 
but intimate five-part drama. 








WE SAID "Andrew Haighs five-part adapta- 
tion of Ian McGuire’ 2016 novel compels 
on several levels: as an intensely felt medita- 
tion on masculinity, as a thrilling technical 
achievement and as a ripping yarn. 

Extraordinarily effective as both nar- 
rative and spectacle, this work is also an 
elegy to the purity of the Arctic. Shoot- 
ing on location - drama has never been 
made so far north before - has secured a 
startling authenticity of atmosphere. The 
images captured serve to remind us of 
both the beauty of the region and the fact 
that its commercial exploitation has by 
now reached a point of no return. Indif- 
ferent profiteering is part of what Haigh 
interrogates here - “The money does what 
it wants to; whaling tycoon Baxter (Tom 
Courtenay) assures ships captain Brown- 
lee (Stephen Graham), ‘it dont care what 
we prefer? But as the strange and thorny 
rivalries and entanglements of this drama 
reveal, greed for profit is only part of what 
drives humans to besmirch the innocent 
and desecrate the beautiful.” (Hannah 
McGill, S&S, October) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On BBC iPlayer now 





MARE OF EASTTOWN 


BRAD INGELSBY, US 

Kate Winslet excels as grieving mother and 

weary police officer Mare Sheehan in Ingelsby’s 
investigation of a small-town Pennsylvania murder. 








WE SAID “Meticulous production design 
and the show’s lived-in interiors hint at the 
communitys warmth, keeping things rust- 
belt-real and grounded, right down to the 
crocheted blankets and card games. This 
authenticity is well judged, never tipping 
the shows tone into Margo knowingness, or 
Ozark-style snobbery about redneck lives. 
True, Winslet leans in hard to the Penn- 
sylvania accent, but her commitment to 
the role goes beyond pronouncing ‘water’ 
as ‘wooder and embracing a scrubbed face 
and a perpetual parka. What makes her 
first cop role riveting is the finely accom- 
plished, arthouse subtlety of her perfor- 
mance. Tiny, resonant shifts in her voice, 
expression or gestures signal Mares com- 
plexity. Canny plotting, combined with 
this first-class playing, makes Easttown 
look sharply convincing as a town splin- 
tered by murder. If the shows stop-start 
love triangle and lightly comic interest in 
Mare’ lesbian daughters love life feel more 
filler than killer, the show lays down a well- 
judged string of shocks and cliffhangers 
from Episode 2 onwards to hit its thriller 
marks.” (Kate Stables, S&S, Summer) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Sky and NOW TY now 





THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD 


BARRY JENKINS, US 





Jenkinss gorgeous-looking adaptation of Colson 
Whitehead' Pulitzer Prize-winning novel is 
breathtaking storytelling which curves its way 
through an alternative history of slavery. 





WE SAID ^A lustrous, richly detailed epic, shot 
in swooning colours by James Laxton and 
scored with a symphonic track by Nicholas 
Britell, Jenkinss ten-episode adaptation of 
The Underground Railroad breathes evoca- 
tive life into Whitehead magic realism. 
Jenkinss work grapples with a twofold 
task: to not just visualise things that never 
were, like a gleaming skyscraper piercing 
the sky in 1850s South Carolina, but also 
things that did happen but are too terri- 
fying to witness - such as the grisly scene 
in the opening episode of an enslaved 


man being whipped and set on fire. 
While its subject matter connects 7he 
Underground Railroad to the august lineage 
of Alex Haley's Roots (1977), Gordon Parkss 
Solomon Northups Odyssey 1984) and Steve 
McQueens adaptation of the same source 
material 72 Years a Slave (2013), its stylistic 
ancestry extends in several other directions. 
Jenkins is an ardent cinephile and student 
of world cinema; the swashbuckling 
sprawl of this series allows him to mobi- 
lise his vast array of influences and conjure 
each episode as its own distinct genre. 

Whitehead had expected Jenkins to men- 
tion films about slavery when he asked what 
references he had in mind for the adapta- 
tion, but was sold when the filmmaker 
responded with PT’ Andersons There Will 
Be Blood (2007) and The Master (2012). But 
the one filmmaker whose influence seems 
embedded most deeply in Jenkinss DNA 
is Wong Kar-wai. The Hong Kong mas- 
ters oozing romanticism, hallucinatory 
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compositions and longing-soaked close- 
ups are echoed and reworked across Jen- 
kins’ filmography. The Underground Rail- 
road is steeped in these flourishes, turning 
Whitehead’ grim caper into an unfailingly 
beautiful saga that twirls the indefatigable 
Cora (newcomer Thuso Mbedu) and her 
love interests Caesar (Aaron Pierre) and 
Royal (William Jackson Harper) through 
tableaux of tragedy and aching romance. 

The Underground Railroad gives thick, vis- 
cous life to stories that, while spinning a 
fantastical yarn, also serve to fill an absence 
in our cultural and cinematic record. Jen- 
kins’ series is a corrective to American 
cultural history; a memorial to the lives of 
African Americans past and present; and, 
at its deepest level, an act of speculative 
autobiography and revisionist authorship 
by a Black American filmmaker? (Devika 
Girish, S&S, Мау) 





WHERE TO SEE IT On Amazon Prime Video now 


The swashbuckling sprawl 
of this series allows Barry 
Jenkins to mobilise his 
vast array of influences 
and conjure each episode 
as its own distinct genre 


ABOVE 
Sheila Atim in The 
Underground Railroad 


LEFT 

South African newcomer 
‘Thuso Mbedu іп The 
Underground Railroad 
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IT’S А SIN 


RUSSELL T. DAVIES, UK 





Davies creates an evocative, personal time capsule 
of a1980s London beset by the Aids crisis - it's the 
first great British series on the subject. 





WE SAID “Despite the swagger of its pro- 
tagonists, //5 a Sin expertly depicts how 
shame, nurtured by the homophobia prev- 
alent in the British press and, of course, 
Thatcher's government, intensified the 
Aids crisis. He may be, as one character 
labels him, “beautifully gay’, but Ritchie 
struggles to come out to his family. Gay 
men die alone in hospital beds, believ- 
ing they deserve to be sick and dying. 

The title, taken from one of Pet Shop 
Boys biggest hits, is perfect for the series; it 
is clear what Davies believes the real sin is. 


Its one of many shrewd uses of song, many 
of them ironic, that permeate the narrative 
- best of all, the momentous use of Bron- 
ski Beats masterpiece Smalltown Boy; an 
anthem that encapsulates the experiences 
of so many young gay men at the time. 
Its a Sin remembers the zeitgeist in ways 
scarcely touched upon in previous Aids 
dramas. When Ritchie (Olly Alexander) 
returns to his family home on the Isle 
of Wight, we witness the suspicion of 
people from London as potential carriers 
of disease; gay Londoners in turn were 
fearful of men from America, where Aids 
was already devastating communities. 

Broadcast in the middle of another 
pandemic, the drama feels frighteningly 
prescient. Ritchie's beaming monologue 
to camera, as he rejects the early warn- 
ings about HIV - ‘How do I know? How 








do I know it’s not true? Because I'm not 
stupid!’ - could have come out of the 
mouth of an anti-masker. And hints of 
homophobia recently resurfaced through 
a media focus on areas known for gay 
nightlife, with Soho in London and 
Seouls Itaewon district hinted at as breed- 
ing grounds for the spread of Covid-19. 
It isnt as provocative as Queer as Folk nor as 
visionary as Years and Years, but [ts a Sin is 
Daviess most moving and personal drama 
to date. It's a rare series that is as full of love 
for its flawed, perfectly imperfect charac- 
ters as it is sick with anger at the society 
that failed them, and stands as a passion- 
ate, beautifully gay tribute to all the small- 
town boys, everywhere.” (Alex Davidson, 
S&S, March) 





WHERE TO SEE IT Ол All 4 now 


It’s а rare series that is as 
full of love for its flawed, 
perfectly imperfect 
characters as it is sick 
with anger at the society 
that failed them 


ABOVE 
"The cast of /¢s а Sin at a protest march 


LEFT 
Olly Alexander in //5 a Sin 
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Hollywood 1969... 
You shoulda been there! 


Once Upon 
a Time in 
Hollywood 
by Quentin 
Tarantino 
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'The cinema-book event of the усаг 


was undoubtedly the publication of 


Once Upon a Time in Hollywood, Quen- 
tin Tarantinos novelisation of his film 
of the same title, which was greeted 
with mixed reviews (including ours, 
see below) but did prompt a renewed 
interest in the phenomenon and his- 
tory of the novelisation (see Brad Ste- 
venss excellent piece about it in the 
September issue). Across the board, 
though, from more specialist aca- 
demic titles to biographies of directors 
and stars (two excellent ones this year 


on Cary Grant alone!) to books aimed 
at a general audience, such as Rob 
Youngs riveting exploration of the 
golden age of British ГУ and cinema, 
the whole lively terrain of film-book 
publishing brought forth an abun- 
dance of endlessly fascinating mate- 
rial. The selection below is not ranked 
in any particular order - its merely an 
attempt to reflect this variety. 

My own personal favourites came 


from Fireflies Press in the shape of 


a new ten-volume series of small, 
exquisitely designed books that 
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look at artfully selected key films of 
the 2000s. As well as the inimitable 
Nick Pinkerton on lšai Ming-Liangs 
Goodbye, Dragon Inn below, see our 
review on page 151 of Erika Balsoms 
brilliant book on James Bennings 
Ten Skies, with Melissa Andersons on 
David Lynch's Zuand Empire set to be 
reviewed early in 2022. With the emer- 
gence of this series alongside a resur- 
gent BFI Classics list, we can safely 
say that the pocket-sized single-film 
study is back with a vengeance, which 
can only be a good thing. 





1. ONCE UPON A TIME 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


QUENTIN TARANTINO (W&N) 


4. CARY GRANT: A 
BRILLIANT DISGUISE 


SCOTT EYMAN (SIMON & SCHUSTER) 





At times it reads like an unedited 
first draft, but there’s no doubt- 

ing the energy and, above all, that 
unmistakable voice. “The contro- 
versial fight with Bruce Lee - much 
criticised when the movie came 

out as a racist fantasy - warrants ап 
apologetic disclaimer or two in this 
telling, though not enough to dispel 
doubt. Most surprisingly, Tarantino 
pulls a joker from his most popular 
movie, shuffles the timeline, and all 
but elides the bloodthirsty catharsis 
which climaxed ...7z Hollywood, ending 
instead on a grace note of acceptance 
and gratitude that's a far cry from what 
anyone would call "Iarantinoesque. 
And this critic found that intriguing." 
(Tom Charity, S&S, September) 


2. THE MAGIC BOX 


ROB YOUNG (FABER & FABER) 











A fascinating exploration of how Brit- 
ish identity was shaped by the golden 
age of television and cinema between 
the late 50s and late 80s. "Youngs take 
is personal and selective, generally 
favouring country over town - scan 
the index in vain for mentions of, say, 
Z-Cars (1962-78), Cathy Come Ноте 
(1966) or Coronation Street (1960-) - and 
the unsettling over the nostalgic... 
Like Nigel Kneales The Stone Tape 
(1972), a key text for Young, the book 
is a deep delve into the primordial 
past of a Britain still trembling at its 
echoes but also a horrified take on the 
moment of the present now frozen in 
the standing stones for millennia to 
come.” (Kim Newman, S&S, October) 


3. THE WORLD OF 
JIA ZHANGKE 


JEAN-MICHEL FRODON (THE FILM DESK) 











An insightful look at the great Chinese 
director's oeuvre by the former Cahiers 
editor. “Like the late Serge Daney, 
Frodon’s a lucid and original thinker 
who has managed to maintain an 
articulate left-liberal stance without 
becoming a slave to Big Theory.” 
(Tony Rayns, S&S, December) 





The Archie Leach 
story is given renewed 
impetus and extra 
nuance. “As an account 
of Grants American 
career, its everything 
one could wish for, 
and Scott Eyman is 
very astute on his subjects ‘man for 

all movie seasons appeal.” (Pamela 
Hutchinson, S&S, Winter 2020) 





| CARY GRANT 
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5. WOMEN VS HOLLYWOOD 


HELEN O'HARA (ROBINSON) 








A combative take on 
the film industry's 
exclusions. “O’Hara’s 
book is journalistic 
as well as historical, 
quoting from a wide 
range of interviews 
with filmmakers, 
critics and historians to add fur- 
ther commentary to her narrative.” 
(Pamela Hutchinson, S&S, March) 








6. THE STORY OF 
BRITISH ANIMATION 


JEZ STEWART (BFI) 





8. DARK MATTER: 
INDEPENDENT FILMMAKING 
IN THE 21ST CENTURY 


MICHAEL WINTERBOTTOM (BLOOMSBURY/BFI) 








K] An insiders sobering 
but necessary look 

at how innovation 

in filmmaking gets 
stifled. “The ‘dark 
matter of Michael 
Winterbottoms title 
is the films that didn't get made in 
Britain over the last 20-odd years.” 
(Henry K. Miller, S&S, November) 


9. ROBERT PAUL AND THE 
ORIGINS OF BRITISH CINEMA 


IAN CHRISTIE (UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS) 





Muar L Win TRAM 


Dark Matter 











A fascinating piece of 


ROBERT investigative research 
EAE that rewrites the 
бөлісін story of early British 
BRITISH ^ cinema. “By piecing 


C together myriad small 
mursussss сјисѕ, Christie reveals 
that Paul - by far the 
largest film producer in Britain in 
his era - was a significant competitor 
to the Lumicres on the international 
stage.” (Bryony Dixon, S&S, Winter) 


10. DURAS/GODARD 
DIALOGUES 








BFI curator Stewart 
provides an essential 
guide both to the 
household names 
and to the often- 
unsung visionaries of 
British animation. “A 
highly readable history... if Stewart's 
book has a fault, it’s far too short.” 
(Philip Kemp. S&S, December) 


7. 600DBYE, DRAGON INN 


NICK PINKERTON (FIREFLIES PRESS) 














Sight and Sound regular 
contributor Nick 
Pinkerton reflects 

on Tsai Ming-liang’s 
classic and a cinema 
culture in flux with 
characteristic rigour. 
“This is a thoughtful and elegantly 
written study; it’s also a deeply sad 
one.” (Sukhdev Sandhu, S&S, May) 








CYRIL BEGHIN (THE FILM DESK) 





‘Two towering figures 
of post-war cinema 
shoot the breeze. 
“What a gift is the 
first translation of 
three conversations 
between Duras and 
Godard - a deceptively slim volume 
that condenses a decade of vigorous 
activity into a few brief, yet enor- 
mously rich, encounters.” (Beatrice 
Loayza, S&S, Winter 2020-21) 
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UNIFORM 


Adoption 


A film by 
Márta Mészáros 


е” 





Second Run 





Its heartening to see that the appetite 
for Blu-ray and DVD releases remains 
undiminished, which surely can't be 
accounted for purely by a nostalgic 
clinging to physical media on the part 
of older cinephiles. For all the enrich- 
ing and pleasurable items that the 
streaming platforms have put before 
us, which have often been a lifeline 
during the pandemic, they tend not to 
offer enough coverage or proper cura- 
torial contextualisation of the more 
niche byways of cinema history (with a 
few notable exceptions, which Pamela 


Hutchinson points to in her Archive 
Cinema round-up on page 65). 

That said, one downside of the 
cornucopic outpouring from the 
boutique labels сап be a sense of over- 
load - how to find the time to enjoy 
all the archival extras that have been 
unearthed, sometimes including sev- 
eral accompanying audio commentar- 
ies? No matter - there are surely worse 
problems to face. Once again, lets take 
this annual opportunity to salute the 


dedication, passion and knowledge of 


labels such as Second Run, Vinegar 


Syndrome, Powerhouse/Indicator, 
BFL 101 Films, Arrow, Severin Films, 
Milestone, Criterion, Second Sight, 
Eureka, Flicker Alley and more. Were 
looking forward to covering more of 
their excellent output in 2022. 

We asked a range of contributors 
and experts for their top five Blu-rays 
of the year and their votes produced 
the top ten below. The full list with 
accompanying comments will be 
published online later this month at 
www.bfi.org.uk/sight-and-sound/ 
best-blu-rays-dvds-2021. 





1. MADCHEN IN UNIFORM 


4. COLUMBIA NOIR 


8. MAEVE 





(BFI) 


(POWERHOUSE/INDICATOR) 


(BFD 





Topping this year’s poll is this much- 
lauded and much-loved radical Weimar 
drama directed by Leontine Sagan in 
1931, now regarded as a milestone of 
queer cinema and here contextualised 
superbly by the ever-brilliant BFI 

label by way of audio commentary, a 
video essay, episodes from a podcast 
on the film and shorts from the BFI 
National Archive. In her review of the 
film in the May 2021 issue, Phuong 

Le said, “Its call for revolutionary 
empathy is timeless. Beyond the 
constraints of historical circumstances, 
the radical, anti-authoritarian queer- 
ness of Mädchen in Uniform has lost 
none of its electrifying potency.” 





2. ADOPTION 


(SECOND RUN) 








Yet another winner from the estimable 
Second Run label, Adoption is a 1975 
monochrome masterpiece (looking ab- 
solutely wonderful here) that explores 
the relationship of two women of dif- 
ferent ages who are both, in their own 
quiet but forceful way, determined 

to resist patriarchal strictures. It’s 
directed by the brilliant, pioneering 
Hungarian Márta Mészáros - the 

film took the Golden Bear at Berlin 

in 1975, the first time it had ever been 
won by a woman. Extras include 

a new introduction, an archival 
interview with Mészáros and an excel- 
lent booklet essay by Carmen Gray 
providing background to the film 

and an outline of Mészáross career. 


3. THE SIGNIFYIN' WORKS 
OF MARLON RIGGS 


(CRITERION) 











Another superb release by Criterion, 
gathering together all the films in a 
singular and quite brilliant oeuvre. 
Riggs used video to mix perfor- 
mance, poetry, music and documen- 
tary to loudly and proudly explore 
his identity as a gay Black man. 





There were sev- 

eral votes for both the 
series and individual 
box-sets, which taken 
together put Indica- 
tors excavation of the 
studios лог output near the top of the 
poll. Its a deeply enjoyable series which 
shows no sign of running out of steam. 





A hugely welcome 
MAEVE release for what is 


now regarded as a 


historical milestone, 

the first feminist film 
made in Ireland. Our 
reviewer Trevor John- 


ston said of Maeve, it “still burns with 
а cool, ardent flame of inspiration". 





5. 20TH CENTURY 


9. | START COUNTING! 





(POWERHOUSE/INDICATOR) 


(ВЕІ) 





Howard Hawkss first 
screwball comedy 

- which he deemed 
"too crazy" - starred 
John Barrymore and 
Carole Lombard; 
here it's given the 

АК restoration treatment and comes 
packaged with some fine extras. 





A lost masterpiece 
of late 60s British 
cinema starring 
Jenny Agutter and 
directed by the 
underrated David 
Greene - let us give 
thanks once again to the sterling 
work of the BFI Flipside label. 








6. MARLENE DIETRICH AT 
UNIVERSAL 1940-1942 


(BFI) 








An excellent BFI re- 
lease of four Dietrich 
films in these years 
shows the star at a 
fascinating moment 
of transition in her 
carcer, tweaking her 
persona in order to make herself more 
palatable to the American public. 


7. MANDABI 


ЕТТІ 
DIETRICH 








(STUDIDCANAL) 





A crucial work by the 
Senegalese master 
Ousmane Sembéne 
was finally restored 
thanks to an inter- 
vention by Martin 
Scorsese. As our 
reviewer Kaleem 
Aftab put it in his review in the 
June 2021 issue, “Its clear-sighted 
urgency remains undimmed today.” 





10. HUNGARIAN MASTERS: 
THREE FILMS BY ZOLTAN 
FABRI, ISTVÁN GAÁL 
AND MIKLÓS JANCSÓ 


(SECOND RUN) 








d 


= 77 The 120th birthday 
=== of Hungarian cinema 
was celebrated in fine 
style with these three 
masterpieces from 
= the 1950s to the 70s, 
all beautifully restored and given 
the careful contextualisation we've 
come to expect from Second Run. 
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“A rich cinematic journeu into 
the ort of seeing and hou it connects us 
with culture, ourselues and each other" 


Time Out 


MARK COUSINS 
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FILMS 


Lola and the Sea, The Tiagedy of 
Macbeth, The Electrical Life of Louis 
Wain, Titane, Cow, Memoria, 
Belfast, The Lost Daughter, Eternals, 
The Hand of God and more 








134 


TELEVISION x 


Curse of the Chippendales, 
Hellbound, The Wheel of Time, 
Colin in Black and White, 
Dopesick, The Shrink Next Door 
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140 


DVDS 


More gems from BFI Flipside, 
another volume of Bergman and 
arediscovery of Simone Barbes ou 

la Vertu, plus Morecambe and 
Wise at ITV and a flawless 4k 
remastering of Mike Leighs Naked 








148 


WIDER SCREEN 


А vinyl-only release of Dirk 
Schaefers sprawling sound designs 
and Nosférasta, a vampire film 
examining colonialism 








190 


BOOKS 


An engaging examination of the 
work of David Fincher and an astute 
study of James Bennings 707 Skies 
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FILMS 








THE TRAGEDY 
OF MACBETH 





USA 2021 





DIRECTOR JOEL COEN 
WRITTEN FOR THE SCREEN BY JOEL COEN 
BASED ON THE PLAY BY WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
CINEMATOGRAPHY BRUNO DELBONNEL 
EDITORS LUCIAN JOHNSTON 
REGINALD JAYNES 
П.Е. JOEL COEN] 
STEFAN DECHANT 
MUSIC CARTER BURWELL 
COSTUME DESIGN MARY ZOPHRES 
CAST DENZEL WASHINGTON 
FRANCES MCDORMAND 
BERTIE CARVEL 
ALEX HASSELL 
COREY HAWKINS 
KATHRYN HUNTER 
HARRY MELLING 
BRENDAN GLEESON 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 








SYNOPSIS 


Scottish nobleman Macbeth is urged on by 


his wife, Lady Macbeth, to murder the king, 


Duncan, and seize the throne. Once the 
deed is done, Macbeth begins to unravel, 
committing further killings to secure 

his power. As grief and madness mount, 


Malcolm, Duncan’ elder son, leads an army 


to retake the kingdom. 





REVIEWED BY NICOLAS RAPOLD 





For Joel Coens first film directing with- 
out brother Ethan, he has found a worthy 
partner to fill the shoes of his collabora- 
tor of 35-odd years: William Shakespeare. 
Its not the biggest stretch, since Shake- 
speares bloody tragedy of ambition and 
guilt finds descendants in the Coen 
brothers gallery of rogues and schlemiels 
chasing the brass ring. But rather than 
the antic, picaresque quality of many 
Coen favourites, The Tragedy of Macbeth 
has the concentration of a white-hot light, 
condensing the text (Shakespeares short- 
est tragedy) and shooting in boxed-in 
Academy ratio on stark soundstages, as if 
leaving characters nowhere to run. 

A theatre veteran, Denzel Washington 
plays the thane taking bloody shortcuts to 
the throne, and Frances McDormand the 
hardheaded mastermind Lady Macbeth, 
arole she played on stage a few years ago. 
You might expect Washington, so often 
a striding man of action on screen, to fill 
the room with his energy, but he gives 
Macbeth a sense of age and the burden 
of experience, even before Duncan's 
murder (the confining period garb does 
its part, too). Washington moves between 
defiance and hangdog discontent as the 
couples scheme devolves and Macbeth 
goes in over his head and out of his mind. 


Macbeth’ rise and downfall transpire 
within the bare spaces of castle interi- 
ors (with little sense of the castle as a 
whole) and on windswept no mans land. 
"Thats another way of saying that Coen 
embraces the bold physical artifice of the 
stage, drawing on the early 20th-century 
stage designer Edward Gordon Craig 
but also evoking German expressionism 
and Orson Welless Shakespeare films. 
Cinematographer Bruno Delbonnels 
black-and-white artistry is scarily clarify- 
ing, laying human figures bare when in 
close-up or playing-card medium shot, 
but also open to wide-shot abstraction, 
with angular shadows and monochrome 
expanses in Stefan Dechants production 
design. In a word, the film is elemental, 
the polar opposite of another recent adap- 
tation, Justin Kurzels 2015 Macbeth, which 
was part bloodbath, part mudbath. 

Whither the witches? Happily, 
they are a galvanising highlight of the 
film—but make that 'she, not they: the 
three witches are largely represented as 
one, through theatre genius Kathryn 
Hunter, who cuts a gnarly figure with 
a low, resounding voice that seems to 
come from everywhere at once. In the 
films field of abstraction, the witches do 
not ever seem very absent, perhaps also 


Coen shoots in 
boxed-in Academy 
ratio on stark 
soundstages, as if 
leaving characters 
nowhere to run 


MAC THE KNIFE 

Denzel Washington as 
Macbeth, Frances McDormand 
as Lady Macbeth (above); 
McDormand (right) 


because their prophecies and spells feel 
alive in the films ominous soundscape. 
Coen makes a guilty motif out of a boom- 
ing bang thats like a loose door swinging 
open and shut in the wind, as if signifying 
a haunted conscience. 

Not that Washington's Macbeth 
spends the film in sweaty dread over his 
deeds. He and Coen dwell more on the 
“last stand’ quality of his decline, more 
headstrong than mad, his delivery at 
points like the bar-room braggart no one 
listens to any more. Around him, there is 
the neat dignity of those trying to evade 
his grisly purge (in asomewhat overshad- 
owed supporting cast). But especially 
heartrending is Macduff’s reaction to 
news of the killing of his wife and children 
(including one tot who is hurled from 
great height). As Macduff, Corey Hawk- 
ins carves out a moment of unalloyed 
grief in the storys brisk chain reaction of 
horrors amid clean surfaces: ^I must feel 
itasa тап” 

Its one example of how the pared- 
down film brings out feeling in some- 
times syncopated ways. Certainly, there 
are the expected set pieces, such as Lady 
Macbeths frantic sleepwalk, played to 
the hilt by McDormand, bringing help- 
less human failing to a character who 
sometimes feels like a scapegoat fantasy 
of ruthlessness; or the leafy advance of 
Malcolm's army (an orderly, compact 
affair). Theres even a comic turn in Ste- 
phen Roots bawdy Porter. But one of 
Coens pivotal choices is both pervasive 
and easy to overlook: actors voices often 
feel close-up in the sound mix, uncan- 
nily so with Hunters weird sisters, but 
more generally enhancing the dramatic 
presence of actors. "Thats not the same 
thing as fostering a sense of naturalism 
- its Coen melding the artifices of thea- 
tre and film. One scene even opens from 
blackout with a character in a perfect O 
spotlight, accompanied by the sound of 
aswitch being thrown (a cue also used to 
open the film, flooding the screen with a 
white sky where ravens circle). Speaking 
of sound, Carter Burwells typically fine, 
expertly contoured score slots in strings 


that mostly lurch and heave in low, with 
one line wandering high with possibility, 
unplaceably esoteric. 


Coen sees 
less conflict in 


*Blood will have blood" runs one of. the Macbeth 


many indelible lines (never treated as household than 


such -"Iomorrow and tomorrow and 
tomorrow" happens on a walk down- 
stairs); but... is Соеп 7/ugedy at times a 
bit bloodless, or arid? While its a heady 
move to steer into stark abstraction and 
forgo medieval dankness, you do miss a 
certain body-heat earthiness (palpable 
even in the Coens Bood Simple, 1984. with 
its Macbethian mopping up of blood). 
And the wilful erasure of locale is an 
unforeseen choice from a filmmaker who, 
with his brother, has previously detailed 
such colourfully specific cultural set- 
tings. One could speculate about Ethans 
missed influence, but I’m more obsessed 
with Joels answer in an early press inter- 
view which deserves airing in full: “Of all 
the heterosexual relationships in Shake- 
speare there are a lot of good ones, but 
theres only really one good marriage. And 
that’s the marriage of Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth. They happen to be plotting to 
kill someone, but the marriage is good.” 
So, theres that, which suggests that 
Coen sees less conflict in the Macbeth 
household than others do. But he and 
McDormand (an evident creative part- 
ner here) have also characterised their 
Macbeth as being set, if not in the Middle 
Ages of Scotland, then definitely in the 
late middle age of coupledom. These 
are not young and hungry climbers, but 
an older, established pair looking to 
occupy the seat of power they never quite 
attained before. Washingtons Macbeth 
does get a second wind and go down 
swinging, in a canted-angle sequence on 
ramparts whose tight quarters reflect his 
narrow options. But his loss of the crown 
(and his head) feels inevitable not just as 
tragedy but as the end to a last-ditch grab 
by another generation. By the finale (fea- 
turing a deep landscape shot and, oddly, 
а kind of jump scare), Macbeth seems to 
lie safely in the past, asleep for evermore. 





In UK cinemas from 26 December, and 
on Apple TV+ from 14 January 





others do 








O&A 


JOEL COEN 


Q The film has a contemporary 
rhythm. How did you approach 
the language of the play? 

A Doing Macbeth without the 
language seemed to be missing 
probably the most important 
part. Its the melody of the piece 
and, for me, it had to be in the 
foreground. The question, 
though, was how to do that 
and make it highly accessible 
at the same time. I didn’t want 
to transliterate it into a modern 
idiom or any of that. Instead, I 
started thinking about how to put 
the performances into a context 
where people would be able to 
enjoy the richness of the language. 
Its a thriller, and if you embrace 
that part of it, then it has to move. 
Where there is language from the 
original play that I omitted it was 
always to keep the pace going. 


Q Where docs it fit in with the 
films you have made previously? 

A Itseems to me The Tragedy of 
Macbeth prefigured many of 
the 20th-century tropes of 
hardboiled fiction. Its about a 
couple plotting a murder. That’s 
James M. Cain. And with all 
the witchcraft. its also a horror 
movie in its way. It has all these 
affinities with genre cinema, and 
it has some similarities to things 
Гуе done with my brother. 


Q How did you land on the decision 
to shoot in black and white? 

A. Black and white is already 
abstracting from the first moment 
because you ve taken away the 
colour that your eye normally 
sees, so the image is already 
less real. Nothing in this movie 
was about realism - realism is 
the province of movies that we 
wanted to run away from. 
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FILMS 





THE ELECTRICAL 
LIFE OF LOUIS WAIN 


FRANCE/UK/USA 2021 











DIRECTOR WILL SHARPE 
SCREENPLAY SIMON STEPHENSON 
WILL SHARPE 
STORY SIMON STEPHENSON 
CINEMATOGRAPHY ERIK ALEXANDER WILSON 
EDITOR SELINA MACARTHUR 
PRODUCTION DESIGN SUZIE DAVIES 
MUSIC ARTHUR SHARPE 
COSTUME DESIGN MICHAEL O'CONNOR 
CAST BENEDICT 
CUMBERBATCH 
CLAIRE FOY 
ANDREA RISEBOROUGH 
TOBY JONES 
SYNOPSIS 


Late 19th-century London. Artist Louis 
Wain scrapes a living selling drawings 

while supporting his widowed mother and 
five younger sisters. A governess, Emily 
Richardson, is engaged for the youngest 
girls; she and Louis fall in love and marry. 
After the couple adopt a stray kitten, Louis 
begins to produce idiosyncratic cat drawings 
that bring him fame but little money. When 
faced with a consuming grief, Louiss mental 
health begins to deteriorate. 





REVIEWED BY PHILIP KEMP 





Notall cat-lovers will love the drawings of 
cats that made the Victorian Louis Wain 
so famous. Exceptionally skilled though 
they are, and full of humour, most of them 
depict cats as pseudo-humans, stand- 
ing on their hind legs wearing clothes, 
carousing around a table, lounging in 
armchairs smoking cigars, driving cars or 
playing golf. Amusing enough, but this 
misses whats most attractive about cats, 
their essential catness: their independ- 
ence, their feline indifference to almost 
all the activities that delight or obsess 
human beings. Among Wains fans was 
H.G. Wells, who proclaimed in a radio 
broadcast that features in Will Sharpe's 
film: “He has made the cat his own. He 
invented a cat style, a cat society, a whole 


DS 


cat world. English cats that do not look 
and live like Louis Wain cats are ashamed 
of themselves.” Which is, of course, rub- 
bish. Wells does appear briefly on sereen 
- played, anomalously enough, by Nick 
Cave (next up, Mick Jagger as George 
Bernard Shaw?). 

Still, anyone who likes cats - and we 
do see plenty of real ones, since Sharpe 
refused to use CGI animals and recruited 
40 or so genuine moggies into his cast, 
hazards of cat-herding notwithstanding 
- or who appreciates Benedict Cumber- 
batch at his quirkiest, should enjoy 77e 
Electrical Life of Louis Wain. Арау, Cum- 
berbatchs previous film was Jane Cam- 
pions The Power of the Dog - but his role 
there, as a brutal, hardbitten Montana 
rancher, could hardly be more different 
from his nervous, awkward Louis Wain. 
Sporting a beaky prosthetic nose and 
an apologetic air, Cumberbatch appeal- 
ingly conveys the impression of a man 
constantly under siege, whether from 
his widowed mother and his pack of five 
demanding younger sisters, his employer 
(Toby Jones, shrewdly blending sympathy 
with profitinstinct as Sir William Ingram, 
editor of the ///ustratad London News) or the 
arcane electrical impulses that he comes 
to believe control the universe. 

The film falls into three sections, 
broadly: comedy, romance and tragedy. 
The first section, set in the early 1880s, 
finds Louis returning from a country 
show where hes sketched animals of all 
kinds. There are many more animals on 
the train, and were shown the prodigious 
speed and fluency of his drawing. Back 
home, hes pestered by his six dependent 
family members, the most demanding 
being his scolding oldest sister Caroline (a 
thankless role for Andrea Riseborough). 
Dialogue in these scenes (by Sharpe and 
co-screenwriter Simon Stephenson) is 
fast, frivolous and overlapping, the young 
women often all talking at once while 
Louis tries to fend off their demands. 
Much emphasis is placed (especially by 





WHISKERS GALORE 
Benedict Cumberbatch (above 
and right) as Louis Wain 


Caroline) on preserving ‘respectability’ in 
a Victorian world marked by - to quote 
Olivia Colmans voiceover narration - “its 
bizarre social prejudices and the fact that 
everything stank of shit". 

Social prejudices emerge in force when 
Louis falls for Emily Richardson (a lumi- 
nous Claire Foy), governess to his young- 
estsisters. Braving Carolines disapproval 
and the sniping of their snobby neighbour 
(Dorothy Atkinson), Louis and Emily 
marry and move to a cottage in Hamp- 
stead. Their happiness is short-lived; 
Emily is diagnosed with terminal breast 
cancer. Consolation comes in the form of 
a black-and-white kitten found mewing 
in the garden. They name him Peter, and 
hes represented as the source of Louiss 
preoccupation with cats. After Emily's 
death the mood darkens, as despite Lou- 
iss growing fame (from which, naive over 
copyrights, he derived sadly little finan- 
cial benefit) his grief feeds into his mental 
deterioration. On a trip to New York (fea- 
turing an unexpected cameo from Taika 
Waititi) he sees the audience at a talk hes 
giving as ranks of anthropomorphised 
cats; on the liner home the recurrence of 
achildhood nightmare convinces him hes 
drowning. His later cat pictures become 
increasingly bizarre and near-surrealist, 
and an asylum awaits. 

Despite the downbeat second half, the 
film retains its eccentric charm, thanks 
not least to Colmans amused, affection- 
ate voiceover, production designer Suzie 
Daviess often near-kaleidoscopic visuals, 
and the divertingly idiosyncratic score, 
composed by Sharpes brother Arthur 
and incorporating such esoteric instru- 
ments as the theremin and the musical 
saw. The film is shot in the old-fashioned 
4:3 ratio, which Sharpe and his DP, Erik 
Wilson, chose for its “storybook, fairy-tale 
quality” and for reflecting the format of 
Wains drawings. 77e Electrical Life of Louis 
Ийт confirms Sharpes reputation, based 
on his features Black Pond (2011) and The 
Darkest Universe (2016) - both co-directed 
with Tom Kingsley - as one of our most 
unpredictably individual film-makers. 





- 
ШІ In UK cinemas from 1 January 








LAMB 





IGELAND/SWEDEN/POLAND/USA/NORWAY 2020 CERTIFICATE 15 107M 





DIRECTOR VALDIMAR JOHANNSSON 

WRITTEN BY SJÓN П.Е. SIGURJON B. SIGURDSSONI 
VALDIMAR JOHANNSSON 

CINEMATOGRAPHY ELI ARENSON 

EDITOR AGNIESZKA GLINSKA 

PRODUCTION DESIGN SNORRI FREYR HILMARSSON 

MUSIC THORARINN GUDNASON 

COSTUME DESIGN MARGRET EINARSDÓTTIR 

CAST NOOMI RAPACE 


HILMIR SNAER GUDNASON 
BJORN HLYNUR HARALDSSON 





SYNOPSIS 


On a remote farm in Iceland, a ewe gives birth to a lamb/ 
human hybrid which the farmers, Maria and Ingvar, decide 
to adopt and call Ada, after their stillborn child. The family 
idyll is briefly interrupted by Ingvars disapproving brother, 
before Adas real father arrives on the scene to change their 
dynamic for good. 





REVIEWED BY ANNE BILLSON 








SHEEPWRECKED Noomi Карасе as Maria 


With its animal reaction shots and 
semi-documentary scenes of farm life, 
Valdimar Johannssons directing debut at 
first seems poised to take its place amid 
recent animal observation pieces such as 
Gunda (2020) or Cow (reviewed on page 
122), or as quasi-realist fiction in the style 
of Rams (2015). But subsequent events 
recast the opening shots of horses and 
sheep unsettled by an unseen presence in 
amore sinister light, and reposition the 
film as a prime slice of Scandi-weird to 
rank alongside Ali Abbasis Border (2018). 

Lamb, like Border, is a slow burner, rely- 
ing on Eli Arenson’ misty landscape cin- 
ematography (J.M.W. Turner is just one 
of the many painters cited in the credits 
as inspiration), Tóti Gudnasons spectral 
ambient score, and flawless low-key work 
from its two leading actors, before the 
first jaw-dropping reveal at the 37-minute 
mark shifts it into uncanny territory. 
When a ewe gives birth to a lamb/human 
hybrid, the child is taken in by farmers 
Maria and Ingvar (Noomi Rapace and 
Hilmir Snaer Gudnason) and given the 
name Ada. With her human child's body 
melded to a lambs head and legs, Ada 
brings to mind the less cuddly hybrids 
of The Fly (1958) or Splice (2009) though, 
somewhat disconcertingly, the character 
she resembles most is the hal£boy/half- 
mouse Stuart Little (1999), and Maria 


and Ingvars lack of curiosity about their 
adopted childs genealogy resembles that 
of Stuart’s human parents. But need- 
less to say, Lamb is not a family-friendly 
comedy. Marias reaction when Adas ewe 
mother refuses to abandon its offspring 
is to lead the animal away and shoot it. 

This is not to say there is no deadpan 
humour. Maria and Ingvars unquestion- 
ing acceptance of their odd surrogate 
child (shades also of Jan Svankmajer's 
2000 black comedy Little Otik) is brought 
into focus when Ingvars feckless brother 
Pétur turns up, sees Ada, by now dressed 
in human clothes, and asks what we've all 
been thinking: “What the fuck is this?” In 
the end though, even he is won over by 
Adas cuteness. 

Lamb's parsimony with its plotting 
extends to the couples bereavement; over 
an hour goes by before we glimpse their 
daughters grave and realise the depth of 
their emotional attachment to the hybrid 
Ada, though the actors have already con- 
veyed all that was necessary about what 
has been missing from their lives. But 
the film ends with another astonishing 
reveal, one that tips it into unabashed 
folk-horror, leaving the shellshocked 
viewer questioning the very nature of, 
well, nature. 





ль 
W — In UK cinemas from io December 





‘Events recast the opening shots of horses and sheep, and reposition the film as a prime slice of Scandi-weird’ 


LAMB 








LOLA AND THE SEA 





FRANCE/BELGIUM 2018 





DIRECTOR LAURENT MICHELI 
WRITTEN BY LAURENT MICHELI 
CINEMATOGRAPHY OLIVIER BOONJING 
EDITOR JULIE NAAS 
IN COLLABORATION WITH SOPHIE VERCRUYSSE 
ART DIRECTOR CATHERINE COSME 
MUSIC RAF KEUNEN 
COSTUME DESIGN CLEMENT VACHELARD 
CAST BENOIT MAGIMEL 
MYA BOLLAERS 
ELS DECEUKELIER 





SYNOPSIS 


Lola, a young transgender woman, leaves her shelter to 
go to her mother’s funeral, only to find that her father 
purposefully contacted her too late for her to attend. 
When Lola refuses to part with her mother’s ashes, the 
two reluctantly agree to drive to the seaside together to 
disperse them. 





REVIEWED BY ELENA LAZIC 





2) 
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ASH DISPENSER Mya Bollaers 





The eerie, almost minimalist simplicity of 
Lola and the Sea - the vivid second feature 
from Belgian director Laurent Micheli - 
stands in sharp contrast to the noise with 
which some wish to surround the ques- 
tion of peoples right to live as they please. 
Rather than try to rhetorically ‘prove’ the 
validity of someones decision to change 
their gender expression, Micheli instead 
lets the films transgender character be, 
so that the very idea of questioning her 
decision appears increasingly outlandish 
and cruel. 

But this position is not clear from the 
start. When Lola (Belgian transgender 
actress Mya Bollaers) asks for money 
from the manager of the shelter where she 
lives, so that she can take a train, the pre- 
carity of her situation is clear. Later, when 
arriving at her destination, she confronts 
her father, Philippe (Benoit Magimel), at 
what turns out to be her mothers funeral. 
He has purposely contacted her too late 
for her to attend the ceremony, and now 
throws her out. Lola therefore initially 
appears to follow the sadly expected 
trajectory of a transgender character in 
a contemporary drama, where the pain 
both physical and psychological suffered 
by transgender people is sometimes used 
as little more than a shortcut to emotion, 
their suffering almost turned into a spec- 
tacle. But Lola, unlike most such char- 
acters, was fully accepted by her mother. 


Although the latter has passed away, she 
is the catalyst for the films events, forcing 
estranged father and daughter not just to 
renew contact, but to think about their 
own identities as they are reflected back 
to them by the other. 

As Philippe and Lola agree to drive 
together to the seaside where they will 
dispose of their loved ones ashes, they 
find themselves in the car as if in a state 
of suspension, able to simply exist in each 
others presence. A road movie for most 
of its duration, Lola and the Sea offers a 
delicate but piercing and insightful look 
attwo people beyond their archetypes, as 
individuals who have each made choices 
reflecting their own feelings and percep- 
tions. From Philippes perspective on the 
way one should lead their life and accept 
its difficulties, Lola is a selfish person; 
meanwhile, she refuses to be a victim 
or to be held responsible for her father’s 
unhappiness and crushed career ambi- 
tions: ^I didnt ask to be born.” Two dra- 
matically different value systems clash, 
but rather than have Lola try to demon- 
strate the value of her chosen life, Micheli 
lets memories, encounters with strangers 
friendly and hostile, incidents at gas sta- 
tions and, most ofall, time spent together 
do the work of awakening the buried 
humanity of a father. 
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SYNOPSIS 


America, the present. A childless radio producer, Johnny, 
agrees to look after his precocious nine-year-old nephew, 
Jesse, while the boys mother cares for his bipolar father. 
Over time spent together in Los Angeles, New York and 
New Orleans, the two attempt to forge a connection after a 
period of estrangement. 


REVIEWED BY BEN NICHOLSON 








THE SHORE THING Woody Norman, Joaquin Phoenix 


Family dynamics have played a pivotal 
role in the recent work of Mike Mills. His 
relationships with his father and mother 
have been explored in Beginners (2010) 
and 2o// Century Women (2016), respec- 
tively; now the axis has been upended 
and his new film, C'mon C mon, was 
inspired by his relationship with his son. 
Combining the skeleton of Wim Wend- 
ers 1974 road movie Alice in the Cities with 
his own experiences, Mills has crafted a 
tender, low-key paean to parenthood and 
the lessons we learn from children. 

Joaquin Phoenix plays Johnny, an 
affable, soft-around-the-edges radio 
producer who listens to people for a 
living but struggles to communicate in 
his personal life. He hasnt talked to his 
sister Viv (Gaby Hoffmann) for a year - 
things have been frosty for longer - but, 
when he phones on the anniversary of 
their mothers passing, he unexpectedly 
offers to travel to LA and chaperone 
Livs son Jesse (Woody Norman) while 
she is out of town. Through Johnny and 
Jesses interactions, Liv's calls home and 
snippets of her attempts to help Jesses 
father, Paul (Scoot McNairy), with his 
mental health, Mills constructs a deli- 
cately observed tapestry of complicated 
relationships. 

Foremost of these is the bonding of 
Johnny and Jesse, during which Johnny 


learns the demands and dilemmas of par- 
enting. He faces the panic of losing Jesse 
in public, and Liv mentors him through 
the guilt of shouting at his young charge. 
Her difficulties with Paul are deftly han- 
dled, providing a touching subplot that 
enhances the central story. Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, motherhood emerges as one 
of the films most resonant themes, and 
Hoffmanns Viv arguably its most char- 
ismatic character. One sequence has 
Jesse describe his mother for Johnny's 
microphone, painting a beautiful impres- 
sionistic portrait of her love and sacrifice 
through tiny acts of care. Hoffmanns 
performance balances exasperation and 
adoration for Livs weird, wise son. 

The film includes a few notable aes- 
thetic and structural choices - most obvi- 
ously its monochrome visuals, which are 
unexplained but accentuate the films 
thoughtful, intimate ambience. Readings 
from a variety of fiction and nonfiction 
books punctuate the conversational flow 
with interesting observations about life 
and responsibility, while the interviews 
for Johnnys work - in which he asks chil- 
dren around the country about the future 
- offer a hopeful vision that broadens the 
scope from a specific family’s healing to 
something more universal and profound. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Malik - a former marine on parole - takes his two sons from 
his estranged wifes California home, on what he considers 
a rescue mission to Nevada. He believes the government is 


covering up a pandemic of extraterrestrial micro-organisms. 


The task force chasing him suspect hes planning family 
annihilation, and close in. 





REVIEWED BY CARMEN GRAY 











DINER FEELINBS Riz Ahmed, Lucian-River Chauhan, Aditya Geddada 


The domestic horror that those clos- 
est to us may be legitimate sources of 
fear underpinned Michael Pearces first 
film, the slippery, Jersey-set Beast (2017). 
Encounter, his follow-up, sets us up for 
the more visually baroque terror of alien 
attack with an origin sequence that pro- 
pels us from outer space into an infested 
blood stream. But this is a sly tease from 
a canny director who soon twists from 
effects-driven sci-fi to territory thats more 
grounded, sociopolitical and psychologi- 
cal, yet suspensefully ambiguous. 

In an age of ecosystem upheaval, the 
fear that humanity is on the verge of 
extinction grips former marine Malik 
(Riz Ahmed) with particular urgency. 
He believes that extraterrestrial micro- 
organisms, carried to Earth by a meteor 
shower, have made humans their hosts 
and are manipulating their behaviour. 
Desperate to save his two sons from a 
fast-spreading epidemic, he snatches 
them from his exwifes California home. 
"They embark on a road trip into Nevada, 
where few signs of life hang on in ghost 
towns left behind by dead industry. The 
apocalyptically arid desertscape is an 
evocative backdrop for a vision of a land 
endangered, haunted and lost. 

Riz Ahmed is compelling as the 
father grappling with inner demons, and 
Lucian-River Chauhan is an impressive 
match for his intensity as eldest son Jay, 


who needs maturity beyond his years 
to safeguard his brother Bobby (Aditya 
Geddada) and negotiate the inconsistent 
signals that threaten to dissolve his image 
of his father from hero into abuser. 

Malik warns his children that while 
folks look normal, inside they are not: 
citizens authentic selves are being erased 
(rather as in Jnvasion of the Body Snatchers, 
1956). As his motives and credibility are 
called into doubt by an emerging past of 
violence and trauma, the film becomes 
primarily a battle not against extraterres- 
trial creatures, but for the prevailing point 
of view - a confusion around perception, 
with implications about who is telling the 
truth about power in the US today. An 
undercurrent of racial oppression runs 
throughout. Black parole officer Hattie 
(Octavia Spencer) is patronisingly dis- 
missed when she claims to be a good 
judge of character. Malik is instantly eyed 
with suspicion during a routine police 
stop, and a gun is pulled. 

This thrillers cerebral, sleight-ofhand 
orientation may not deliver on its promise 
of cosmic import but it taps effectively a 
creeping unease around the gaslighting, 
conspiracy theories, governmental sub- 
terfuge, armed radicalisation and para- 
noia of an America teetering between 
reality and delusion. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Exotic dancer Alexis has a metal plate 

in her head (the result of a childhood 
accident), a fetish for automobiles and a 
tendency to murder. Impregnated by a 

car and on the lam for multiple killings, 
she poses as a fireman’s missing son and 
under her new fathers protection begins to 
develop some human feelings. 





REVIEWED BY JOHN BLEASDALE 





Late in a film festival like Cannes, where 
Titane premiered, there comes a point 
when you want something to liven 
things up. You've seen good films - some 
wonderful, some perhaps masterpieces 
- but even excellence can begin to dull 
with repetition. With Julia Ducour- 
naus second feature, our prayers were 
answered: 77/ane smashed into the com- 
petition at Cannes like a ram-raid, full of 
turbo-fuelled energy, fuck-you bad taste 
and glinting murderous intent. 

We open inside the workings of an 
engine, where everythings black, shiny 
and dripping. A father and his young 
daughter are in the car, getting on each 
others nerves. Shes making revving 
noises from the back seat, he keeps turn- 
ing up the radio to drown her out - until 
the situation is resolved by a car crash. 

Fitted with a titanium plate in her cra- 
nium, Alexia retains her love of cars and 
as an adult wears her hair up, better to 
show off the brain-like swirl of the scar 
on her skull. Played with aggressive 
insouciance by Agathe Rousselle, Alexia 
isa high-end exotic dancer, working a car 
show. The camera stalks her in one long 
swooping take as she strides through 
hardbody vehicles and ends with her 





dance, the male punters scurrying to beg 
for autographs. Their timidity and the 
way the women are grinding on the cars 
gives the distinct impression the lads are 
‘cucks, edged out by the automobiles. 

Its quickly apparent that Alexia's 
enthusiasm for human contact is strictly 
limited, requiring either a measure of 
pain or some kind of metallic interface. 
When a fellow dancer flirts in the shower 
with her post-show, Alexias interest is 
piqued only once she notices the other 
womans piercings. When shes harassed 
in the car park by an overly insistent fan - 
he loves her - her response is immediate 
and deadly: only the first of many wince- 
inducing moments to come. 

Itis clear from a news report that this 
is not the first time around the block for 
this female avenger. Soon she is on the 
run and comes across the loopy idea of 
assuming the identity of a kid who has 
been missing for years. After some DIY 
facial reconstruction surgery and chest 
binding, Alexia becomes Adrien, and 
is reunited with Adriens fireman father 
Vincent (Vincent Lindon), who accepts 
him blindly. Vincent himself is hooked 
on steroids and his own self-destructive 
machismo but is immediately and utterly 





devoted to Adrien, even though the sub- 
terfuge is wearing thin as Alexias preg- 
nancy comes to term. 

After the hit cannibal horror Raw 
(2016), expectations were high for 
Ducournaus follow up. In 7222, she sur- 
passed them. The film looks and sounds 
gorgeous, with Ruben Impenss Day-Glo 
cinematography giving way at times to 
something more naturalistic. Ducour- 
nau and fellow screenwriters Jacques 
Akchoti, Simonetta Greggio and Jean- 
Christophe Bouzy have created their 
own universe. Here, gender identity isnt 
so much fluid as oily. Inmost desires are 
acted out regardless of the cost. This is 
the film that David Cronenbergs version 
of J.G. Ballards Crash should have been. 
It is funniest at its most murderous and 
unrelenting in stripping the fetishist love 
of cars of its garish bodywork, revealing 
truly unusual lusts under the hood. 

And yet the most shocking aspect 
of Titane is how tender and perversely 
romantic it is. The relationship between 
Vincent and Alexia develops into some- 
thing exquisitely human. Lindon is per- 
fect, with his familiar faces soulful eyes 
and his battered body the colour of steak 
tartare. As he fumbles another injection 
into a bruised buttock, he tells Alexia he 
isnt sick, "Tm old.” For her part, Rous- 
selle, in her first major film role, is aston- 
ishing. Her psycho-killer motorhead is at 
first all glares and angles but is gradually 
humanised by Vincents grief. Queerness 
fuels the film with its wit, and at one point 
in the macho firehouse Alexia stops the 
party with an aggressively sexual dance. 

Extreme French cinema has become a 
genre in itself but can all too often have 
the effect of a faulty smoke alarm: it might 
wake you up with a jerk, but for no real 
reason. 7 але, in contrast, has plenty 
to say: about gender, sexuality, family, 
human relationships and fetishisation. 
ІСІ shake you, and something is definitely 
on fire. 
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CARFACE 

Agathe Rousselle as Alexia 
(above); Adéle Guigue as 
the young Alexia (below) 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY MAGDA KOWALCZYK 
EDITORS REBECCA LLOYD 


JACOB SCHULSINGER 
NICOLAS CHAUDEURGE 





SYNOPSIS 


A narration-free documentary chronicle of the 
brutal, banal lives and abrupt, unheralded 
deaths of farmed cattle. The film follows 
Luma, a cow on a British dairy farm, through 
several calving cycles and the occasional lyrical 
interlude in the fields, before she comes to the 
end of her usefulness to humans. 





REVIEWED BY JESSICA KIANG 





In 1998, Andrea Arnold brought her first 
film, a ten-minute Critics Week short, to 
Cannes. The story of a woman in a reckless 
tailspin following a miscarriage, it featured a 
striking close-up ofa leaking breast, and was 
titled A//k. With irresistible symmetry, her 
2021 Cannes film, a dialogue-free documen- 
tary about dairy cattle is called Cow, and it is 
not merely a coincidence of titles. 

Cow's star, a handsome, doleful Holstein- 
Friesian named Luma, living - if, by the end 
of Cow we can still bear to call it that - on 
a working British dairy farm, is explicitly 
captive to the biological consequences of 
motherhood. Kept permanently pregnant 
in order to continually produce milk, which 
is pumped out of her by massive H.R. 
Giger-style machinery, her existence here is a 
clanging, endless cycle of pumping, impreg- 
nation, gestation and birth, with only the 
briefest window of mother-calf bonding as 
she licks her offspring clean of afterbirth. 

Hers is world of metal bars, chutes and 
grates, of the indignity of being hoisted 
into a contraption solely designed to 
render cattle immobile while their hooves 
are trimmed with ferocious-looking angle 
grinders. Even though the farm workers we 
occasionally glimpse are not especially cruel 
(indeed often they call Luma by name fondly 
and cheerily encourage the herd with cries 
of “Come on, girls!”), there is something 
worse than cruelty in the stark fact of how 
much specialised mechanical development 
is invested in the process of turning living 


SIGNIFICANT UDDER Luma 


creatures into livestock - a callous, industrial 
practicality which must disturb those of us 
who enjoy the froth on a cappuccino or a 
cheese toastie. 

The films value as a deeply embedded, 
searingly realist portrayal of modern animal 
husbandry, and the authenticity of Arnolds 
passionate empathy for her subjects bovin- 
ity are never in doubt. But while in a pre- 
screening introduction Arnold described 
Cow as “avery quiet film’, in fact itis loud and 
abrasively noisy, shot in Magda Kowalezyk's 
impressively athletic but often unintelligibly 
shaky handheld (those prone to motion 
sickness are advised to sit well back from 
the screen). These choices are effectively 
jarring, inserting us into Lumas plight like 
were being parachuted on to a Normandy 
beach, but they can also be counterproduc- 
tive where the films more thoughtful ambi- 
tions are concerned. 

In gentler moments were invited to imag- 
ine what Lumais thinking or feeling, to look 
out through her black eyes as she stares into 
the camera, or feel the anguish in her plain- 
tive mooing as her latest calf is bundled away. 
But that shuddering camera, the atemporal 
editing that makes it hard to know if the 
last shot happened a second or a year ago, 
the self-consciously incongruous pop music 
that starts as though in the cowshed but 
then expands to flood the soundtrack with 
pathos or irony (a mating scene is set to an 
R&B groove, while fireworks burst in the 
distance) - all these remind us of the human 
commentary at work here. Were made to 
feel the unbridgeable distance between 
what we imagine Lumas experience of life 
might be and what it actually is. 

In among the muck and the mucus and 
the shots tracking the gory umbilical rope 
that trails from Lumas hindquarters as shes 
shunted away from a calving, there are occa- 
sional respites. Cows chew on fresh grass 
beneath trees in the evening; planes fly over- 
head into a world impossibly larger than 
any Luma can know; calves frolic in the sun 
unaware how short their calfhoods will be. 
Here we feel Arnold's hand most strongly; 
she has always had an astonishing knack for 
finding lyricism in the most unlikely places 
and for imbuing an evocative ache into 
stories of marginalised characters - usually 
female - chafing against restrictions in an 
effort to feel, if not to be, free. Luma could 
be read as just the latest in this line, but that 
does require a level of anthropomorphism 
that feels slightly presumptuous. 

Its one area in which the inevitable com- 
parison with Victor Kossakovsky' black- 
and-white wonder Gunda (2020) - about 
the life of a pig - does Cow few favours. Per- 
haps that films calm rigour might seem too 
sedate and prettified for the point Arnold's 
trying to make about the casual brutality of 
Lumas life (and, inevitably, the other thing). 
But the single-mindedness of Gunda makes 
a more compelling plea for empathy with 
our animal brethren than Cow, which loses 
some of the power of Arnolds undoubted 
passion in the shaky split focus between 
Lumas imagined interior life and her use to 
humans as little more than a living carcass. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Jessica is visiting her sister in Bogota,Colombia, 
when she starts hearing a loud metallic thud that is 
audible to her alone. She befriends an archacologist 
called Agnès and meets a sound engineer called 
Hernán to try to describe and replicate the sound. 
Later, she travels to the country to visit Agnès. Ву 
the river, she meets another man called Hernán. 
They talk of memories. 


REVIEWED BY JAMES LATTIMER 





Apichatpong Weerasethakuls gift for exquisite 
empathy remains fully intact in his first feature 
to be shot outside Thailand and include a major 
star. Towering over the rest of the Cannes com- 
petition earlier this year in terms of ambition and 
singularity, Memoria sends a wraithlike Tilda 
Swinton on a hypnotic wander through Bogota, 
the disparate impressions she collects along the 
way repeatedly interrupted by a metallic thud 
that echoes inside her skull: one indeterminate 
sound within an entire filigree soundscape that 
steers the narrative and highlights cinemas often 
untapped sonic potential. 

Jessica, Swinton’s character, is first seen as a 
shadowy figure at daybreak, woken by the first 
thud of many - noises which she will gradually 
realise are only audible to her, although the car 
alarms that start up in the city outside in seem- 
ing response to it already suggest that these 
noises have wider reverberations. In line with 
the films general attitude towards explanation, 
the precise reason she is in Colombia is never 
given, although allusions are made both to a 
husband and to death; her Spanish is only one 
notch above rudimentary. 

The motivation for Jessica's actions are just 
as unexplained, and seem less guided by any 
intentionality than by an insatiable urge to roam. 
She visits her sister at the hospital, befriends a 
French archaeologist named Agnés, who is 
carrying out excavations in a tunnel, and has a 
sound technician named Hernan try to replicate 
the thud inside her head; the database he uses 
consists of cinema sound effects. Agnès talks of 
an old skull found in the tunnel whose cranium 
was once pierced to release spirits; and no one 
seems to have heard of an Hernán when Jessica 
tries to visit him again at the sound studio. 

Although the combined effect of these enig- 
matic events cannot help but leave an impres- 
sion on Jessica, the expression on her face 
barely shifts, aside from the wincing provoked 
by the sounds in her head. Jessicas restless gait 
gives her the appearance of a restless spirit, an 
impression amplified by the version of Bogotá 
in which Weerasethakul places her. Captured 
in his usual lengthy shots, the normally bright, 
bustling Colombian capital is leached of colour 





TROPIC THUDDER Tilda Swinton 


and noise, with each new thud cutting through 
the resultant hush like a physical blow. 

Even before Hernán and Jessica establish 
that cinema sound can map out and pinpoint 
unknown bodily feelings, the films sound design 
possesses such extraordinary intricacy that it 
invites the viewer to listen and feel along with 
its protagonist in a way thats still rare in cinema. 
Herattempts to tune into the foreign setting and 
the many distinct meanings it holds mirror those 
of the director himself. Weerasethakuls films 
have always exuded a profound, often deeply 
moving empathy for his characters and their 
feelings, but never has he elevated empathy to a 
narrative principle. 

As Jessica continues to absorb the impressions 
around her and the thudding grows ever louder, 
its only a matter of time until some point of over- 
flow is reached, which occurs in the films second 
part. Jessica visits Agnes at the tunnel construc- 
tion site in the country, and later comes across a 
man scaling fish by the river who also happens 
to be called Hernan. То explain what exactly 
happens next would be a spoiler if it weren't so 
blissfully difficult to express; as the narrative 
slows down yet further, each minute shift in tone, 
texture and volume on the soundtrack calls forth 
intangible emotion and the earth is left behind. 
This is also the moment when the understated 
nature of Swintons performance makes perfect 
sense, as it is replaced by a jolt of feeling and her 
careful auditory tethering to the viewer across 
the whole plot means this same sensation is also 
shared as such. 

Even if Memoria is bracingly singular, I was 
oddly reminded of an unlikely historical ante- 
cedent in the form of Roberto Rossellinis Journey 
to Italy (1954): another film that inserts a female 
icon into an unfamiliar setting and has her soak 
up its multivalent influences until they spill out 
of her unbidden. The ‘miracle that brings Memo- 
ria to a close also shares an obvious kinship with 
Rossellinis own approach to narrative resolu- 
tion, which the French film critic André Bazin 
described as follows: “A world of pure acts, 
unimportant in themselves but preparing the 
way for the sudden dazzling revelation of their 
meaning.” Yet things have moved on since 1954: 
in the Thai masters hands, one meaning always 
blossoms into many. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Rural Sudan. A sheikh prophesies that a baby 
boy, Muzamil, will die at 20. Living a secluded 
childhood and adolescence, Muzamil devotes 
himself to study of the Koran, but risks missing 
out on the love of village girl Naima. Sulaiman, a 
much-travelled man, advises Muzamil to discover 
the ways of the world. 





REVIEWED BY JONATHAN ROMNEY 





The first feature by Sudanese writer-director 
Amjad Abu Alala is a work of remarkable 
simplicity - and remarkable density. In 100 
minutes, it accommodates a whole life, or at 
least two decades of it. We are left uncertain 
whether hero Muzamil will indeed die at 20, 
as prophesied at his birth, or whether destiny 
can be changed - and indeed, whether we 
should let our lives be ruled by supposedly 
immutable decrees. Based on a story by the 
Sudanese writer Hammour Ziada, the film 
explores a conflict between Islamic teaching 
at its most rigorous and the call of worldliness, 
as espoused by Sulaiman, Muzamils mentor. 
Kept in seclusion by his mother Sakina, апа 
shunned by other village children, who call him 
“son of death”, Muzamil has always lived under 
the weight of the prophecy, as if a short life 
meant that a full one (including love, joy, even 
education) were not worth embarking on. By 
his late teens, he has painstakingly memorised 
the whole Koran, in two different versions. 
But Sulaiman exposes the boy to lifes other 
possibilities, not least embodied by cinema. 
He shows Muzamil footage he has shot on his 
ravels - including the Sudanese capital, Khar- 
toum, in the lively, urbane 1970s - and shows 
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FEZZES IN A CROWD Islam Mubarak as Sakina 





him the possibility of sexual desire, incarnated 
by images of Marilyn Monroe and Egyptian 
dancer Samia Gamal. Yet Muzamil still shies 
away from love on his doorstep, in the figure of 
admiring village girl Naima. 

Urging Muzamil to embrace life in its com- 
plexity, Sulaiman uses the metaphor of ink 
on paper; the boy wants to follow a path of 
piety but, says Sulaiman, its only the ink of 
sin that can show how white the paper really 
is. However, this altogether unschematic 
drama shows that, far from unproblematically 
embodying wisdom and happiness, Sulaiman 
is a disillusioned alcoholic, and an unsatis- 
factory partner to his mistress Set Alnesea, 
whose ambivalent status as sex worker and 
wise woman makes her at once discarded and 
respected by the community. 

Arranged in brief scenes, the film takes us 
atan even, controlled pace through 20 years 
of the life of Muzamil, played as a child by 
Moatasem Rashed and an adolescent by the 
solemn, quietly intense Mustafa Shehata: a 
memorable transition has the two Muzamils 
in a single shot, flanking their mother, all three 
gazing straight to camera. And in a resonant 
recurring image, the days of Muzamils Ше are 
shown marked out one by one on the dried 
earth wall of a darkened room, lit in sharp chia- 
roscuro by a shaft of dust-filled sunlight from 
outside - the world and its luminous promise 
contrasting with the claustrophobic enclosure 
of his sheltered existence. 

Meanwhile, despite Muzamils life being 
ostensibly free of incident, events flash by, a 
testament to the films elegant storytelling. 
We see Muzamils bullying by other children; 
slow-burning tenderness between affection- 
ate Naima and the reluctant, emotionally 
repressed boy; the departure, long absence 
and eventual return of Muzamils father, who 
has been away working (his voiceover letters 
from abroad are another marker of time); and 
Muzamils discovery of Sulaimans world, rep- 
resented by a seemingly vast house (a remnant 
ofthe British colonial years) full of bric-a-brac, 
the clutter of a life lived fully, if perhaps not 
well. Sulaiman plays a surrogate for Muzamil’s 
father, while Set Alnesea becomes a double to 
the boys mother, in a scene near the end that 
carries troubling incestuous overtones. 

There are fleeting hints of the magical or 
dream-like: moments in which Muzamil lis- 
tens to characters audible heartbeats (the film 
is strong on subtle, eerie sound design); the 
mysterious appearance of a horse; a strikingly 
cross-cultural image of Sakina cradling her son 
in the manner of a Christian фей. Otherwise, 
Abu Alala and DP Sébastien Goepfert estab- 
lish a stripped-down poetic realism rooted 
in Sudanese culture, from the procession of 
green-cloaked dervishes at the start; through 
various rites for birth, betrothal and death; to 
the striking shot in which a black-clad Sakina 
stands out in mid-screen amid a mass of figures 
covered in white veils, each wearing a red fez. 

An awkward aspect is the figure of Jaibal- 
lah, a boy with Downs syndrome. He barely 
features as a character, but seems to function 
as a sort of mirror image to Muzamil, his life 
similarly determined by his condition - a role 
raising questions that this otherwise insightful 
film doesnt begin to address. 





Т In UK cinemas and оп Curzon Home 
Cinema and ВКІ Player now 
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MEM Ü RY BOX The film originates in reality - Had- PASTMPERFEOT 
Manal Issa as the young Maia, 


jithomas was inspired by a correspondence 222. 5552 
with а close friend who moved to France  Vauthier as Alex, with Issa (below) 
FRANCE/LEBANDN/CANADA/QATAR/UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 20?! — during the Lebanese civil war. Between the 

ages of 13 and 18, the two swapped a parcel of 








DIRECTORS JUANA HADJITHOMAS 








KHALIL JOREIGE memories each month. Hadjithomass friend 
ІШ HANA MESE Не returned the correspondence after 25 vears, 
KHALIL JOREIGE and revisiting the material made the film- 
ird Aer oro maker think about the implications of allow- 
FROM 1982 TO 1988 ing or denying her own daughter access to 
sasi ЛД her teenage diarics. 
ART DIRECTION МАТА EL KHOURY ‘Throughout their careers as photographers 
La Heit ome and filmmakers Hadjithomas and partner Jor- 
music RADWAN GHAZI MOUMNEH eige have documented forgotten histories and 
ШЕШИБШЕНИ БАЛАМА БАЛАН queried bias іп the telling of history. Неге, 
MANAL ISSA they inventively embrace digital, print and 


PRT ЧЕ analogue media to reflect on the underpin- 


nings of history and the power and beauty of 
archived material seen by new eyes. Framing 
Maias teen years from Alexs perspective, the 
film shows reconciliation between mother 
and daughter. Alexs modern reimagining is a 





SYNOPSIS 


Christmas Eve, Montreal, where Maia lives 
with teenage daughter Alex and mother 'Iéta. 
A mysterious box arrives from Maias recently 
deceased friend, bringing back memories. Alex 





rifles through it, leading her to discover more conduit that allows criticism and connection 
about her mother and a buried family history. between multiple generations. 

Alex is thrilled and humbled by her discov- 
REVIEWED BY KATHERINE MCLAUBHLIN eries. Its an education that somewhat sepa- 





rates her from her peers in Canada but brings 
her closer to understanding her mother and 
"Ifwe opened people up, wed find landscapes,” grandmother's secretive behaviour. The film 
Agnes Varda mused in 77е Beaches of Agnes ends on a powerful note, with the sun setting 
(2008) as she walked backwards across the and rising over Beirut in accelerated motion. 
shore, trawling her own memory and film cata- The landscape of Maias adolescence and 
logue to celebrate her Во birthday. In Joana foundations is now passed on to Alex to build 
Hadjithomas and Khalil Joreiges exquisitely upon and share in her own way. 
crafted Memory Box, the recent past acts as an 
occasionally painful but ultimately hopeful її In UK cinemas from 21 January 
bridge between three generations of women. 
Its a film that deals in the ephemeral and con- 
tains the same compassion, curiosity and joyful 
invention found in Vardas body of work. 
Blurring the line between documentary 
and fiction, Hadjithomas gives her own ado- 
lescent experiences in wartime 1980s Beirut to 
a fictional character, Maia, who receives a box 
of diaries, photos and cassettes from a friend 
she hasnt seen in years, who has recently died. 
‘Though forbidden to investigate the boxs con- 
tents, Maias teenage daughter Alex ignores 
her mother’s wishes and begins to delve into 
their family history. Through archived sounds, 
images and words, Alex reimagines her moth- 
ers youth from her own perspective, using a 
smartphone to creatively toy with the past. 











MORE FILMS BY JOANA 
HADJITHOMAS AND 
KHALIL JOREIGE 

BY KATHERINE MCLAUGHLIN 





THE LOST FILM (2003) 


When a copy of their debut 
feature and Lebanons 
official entry at the 72nd 
Academy Awards, Around 
the Pink House (1999). 

goes missing in Yemen, 
filmmakers Hadjithomas 
and Joreige head there to 
investigate. It’s a fascinating 
and tense tour of the 
Yemeni cinema scene, and 

a wonderful celebration of 
projectionists and archivists 
as fierce protectors of 

film. Its also a checky 
examination of the value of 
the medium in the country. 








"mama 
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JE VEUX VOIR (2008) 


Catherine Deneuve 

and fellow actor Rabih 
Mroue bear witness to the 
destruction and regeneration 
of Lebanon in the aftermath 
of the 2006 Israel-Hezbollah 
War on an unpredictable 
and bittersweet road trip. 
The insider and outsider 
perspectives open up wide- 
ranging discussions on such 


aa 


subjects as culture, politics, 
Belle de Jour and road safety, 
with Mroue’ search for 
his grandmother's home 
taking the viewer through 
beautiful countryside and 
demolished villages. 





THE LEBANESE ROCKET 
SOCIETY (2012) 

The uncovering of secret 
histories plays a major 

part in Hadjithomas and 
Joreiges body of work. This 
imaginative documentary 
traces a forgotten history in 
Lebanon through archive 
material and interviews with 
journalists and the scientists 
(made up of Armenian 
refugees) who in the 1960s 
dared to dream of entering 
the space race with the 
invention of the Arab world's 
first fuel-propelled rocket. 
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BELFAST 


UK/USA 2021 








CERTIFICATE 12A 88M 








DIRECTOR KENNETH BRANAGH 
WRITTEN BY KENNETH BRANAGH 
CINEMATOGRAPHY HARIS ZAMBARLOUKOS 
EDITOR UNA NI DHONGHAILE 
PRODUCTION DESIGN JIM CLAY 
MUSIC VAN MORRISON 
COSTUME DESIGN CHARLOTTE WALTER 
CAST CAITRIONA BALFE 
JUDI DENCH 
JAMIE DORNAN 
CIARAN HINDS 
COLIN MORGAN 
JUDE HILL 
SYNOPSIS 


North Belfast, August 1969. The Troubles 
erupt, and a terraced street with culturally 
mixed residents is attacked by a group of 
Protestants. The Protestant family of nine- 
year-old Buddy is put under pressure to 
support the violence, but his father resists. 
Amid rising tensions and a family loss they 
must decide where their future lies. 





REVIEWED BY TREVOR JOHNSTON 





Since 77er in 2011, Kenneth Branaghs 
directorial trajectory on film has largely 
been as a safe pair of hands tackling vari- 
ous commercial franchise assignments. 
When Covid intervened to delay the 
release of the already completed Deat/ 
on the Nile - his second Hercule Poirot 
offering, lockdown time at home allowed 
him to ponder a more personal project; 
this autobiographical drama recalling 
a turning point in his own familys life is 
the result. Shot mainly in very clean black 
and white to underline its arthouse ambi- 
tions, it demonstrates Branaghs pro- 
found investment in the material, but also 
displays his struggle to downsize from a 
broader cinematic canvas to a more inti- 
mate scale. 

Buddy, the nine-year-old boy caught 
up in the turmoil of the nascent Troubles, 
clearly represents young master Branagh. 
Thanks to Jude Hill's bright-eyed, 


uncannily believable performance, Be/- 


Jast picks up every time hes on screen, 


while Branaghs writing affectingly shapes 
the vulnerability and stroppy petulance 
of this innocent pitched into jeopardy. 
Many viewers of a certain age will find 
their own childhood memories flooding 
back on seeing Buddy in his Thunderbirds 
International Rescue uniform on Christ- 
mas Day, playing Subbuteo at home, or 
thrilling as Chitty Chitty Bang Bang takes 
flight on a family outing to the cinema. 
Branagh retains that films original Tech- 
nicolor, presenting Buddy with an imagi- 
native escape from his black-and-white 
surroundings; he opens the movie, too, 
with touristy colour footage of today’s 
spruced-up city, set to the sounds of local 
hero Van Morrison, whose back cata- 
logue provides an occasionally jarringly 
soulful accompaniment throughout the 
action. If that prelude gives the impres- 
sion were in for a celluloid love letter to 
Branaghs birthplace, however, the bliss- 
ful mood is swiftly shattered. 

Buddy is merrily skipping on the sunny 
side of the street when an angry crowd 
floods the area, hurling rocks, petrol 
bombs and abuse. Its 15 August 1969 and 
the Troubles have arrived at this previ- 
ously contented spot, where residents 
across the religious divide have been 
rubbing along together. With 360-degree 
tracking shots and multiple angles, 
Branagh frames this as a big action-movie 
moment; counter-productively, this takes 
us out of the reality hes trying to recreate 
(which unfolds on a terraced-street set 
knocked up on an exhibition-centre car 
park in Hampshire, and looking every 
bit of it). Opting not to fill in the NI civil 
rights-era political background, the film 
remains light on context, instead convey- 
ing the child's confusion and the princi- 
pled refusal of his dad (Jamie Dornan) to 
join the bullies. But after this explosive 
opening salvo, the film rather fails to build 
much tension from the Protestant gangs 
flaccid attempts to pressure him into join- 
ing their anti-Catholic cause. Branagh 


TROUBLES IN PARADISE 

Judi Dench as Granny, Jude Hill 
as Buddy, Ciarán Hinds as Pop. 
(above): Caitríona Balfe as Ma, 
Jamie Dornan as Pa (below) 









slips in footage from Zinnemanns High 
Noon as it conveniently plays on ТУ, 
which fails to provide suspense-by-asso- 
ciation, while the fathers carpentry job 
in England, which somehow allows him 
to slip away and return at will, delivers 
deflating nick-oftime relief at moments 
when threat levels are rising. Never mind 
the travel expenses, its implausibly con- 
venient, yet the script needs this English 
angle in place to suggest a potential third- 
act familial escape route. 

What we're left with is a movie that 
treads water much of the way and dis- 
tracts attention with various under- 
written, though often charming, bits and 
pieces. A hellfire preacher leaves Buddy 
momentarily fearing damnation if he 
takes the wrong path, before he and we 
forget all about it; some pre-pubescent 
romance with a clever Catholic classmate 
(in a country where schools were gener- 
ally religiously segregated?) adds light 
comedy; and Caitriona Balfe, as “Ма, 
gives a decent account of herself in the big 
speechifying moments, facing the choice 
of a brighter future for her children at the 
painful cost of separating her household 
from the North Belfast community. Judi 
Dench too proves surprisingly сопуіпс- 
ing as the gimlet-eyed granny, though 
Ciaran Hinds (19 years her junior in real- 
life) as her steadfast husband feels like a 
poor casting choice, and their on-screen 
relationship never really recovers. 

Frankly, there are myriad flubs here, 
but Branagh just about gets away with 
it - we root so strongly for Buddy that 
were perhaps unduly forgiving of the nar- 
rative shambles around him. The point 
of view is also hard to work out, a sort 
of anonymous overview that could have 
been more precisely rendered. Branagh 
is no Terence Davies. Still, his unsparing 
and unforgiving attitude towards Protes- 
tant bigotry makes a potent statement, 
and the decision to lift his head above the 
parapet deserves respect. 
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THERE IS NO EVIL 


IRAN/CZECH REPUBLIC/GERMANY 2020 








DIRECTOR MOHAMMAD RASOULOF 

WRITTEN BY MOHAMMAD RASOULOF 

CINEMATOGRAPHY ASHKAN ASHKANI 
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SET DESIGN SAEID ASADI 
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SYNOPSIS 

There Is No Evil presents four stories about 
the death penalty and military service in 
Iran. The first observes Heshmats daily 
routine before he oversees the execution 

of state prisoners. The second sees a 
soldier struggle with his first execution. 

In ‘Birthday, Javad visits his fiancé Nana, 
and finds out about Keyvan, a missing man 
who was close to her family. Finally, medical 
student Darya discovers the truth of her 
uncle's past. 





REVIEWED BY KAMBOLE CAMPBELL 





The director Mohammad Rasoulof has 
been repeatedly jailed by the government 
his films criticise, and There Is No Evil is 
the latest product of his unwavering per- 
sistence in using his art to explore the 
emotional fallout of how this institution 
- and others like it - hold both prisoner 
and soldier hostage. The rough edges of 
its visuals can be attributed to the guer- 
rilla nature of his filmmaking, 77ere /5 No 
Evil was filmed in secret in Iran during 
Rasoulof's dual ban (on grounds of 
"propaganda against the country") from 
filmmaking and from leaving Iran, but 
lack of polish doesnt mean lack of finesse. 

Its a slow, probing and observant film 
from the outset. The very first vignette 
involves long anticipatory silences that 


underscore mundanity as we watch a man 
called Heshmats day unfold with relative 
normality: arguments with his wife about 
bills, picking his daughter up from school, 
running errands. The sequence uses a 
slow, 30-minute-long build-up to aston- 
ishing effect, as Heshmat effectively flips 
theswitch on the lives of several prisoners 
atonce with the same nonchalance with 
which he flips the switch on his kettle. No 
words are needed to illustrate the Iranian 
governments normalisation of killing. Its 
at this point that There Is No Evil reveals 
its intentions, exploring the various mind- 
sets circling this one monumental deci- 
sion, to take the life of another, beginning 
with a character who makes it as easily as 
making a cup of coffee. 

The second story, ‘She Said: You Can 
Do It, takes an immediately different 
tack. Here, a group of conscripted sol- 
diers responsible for these routine execu- 
tions philosophises about the nature of 
their job. Though the dialogue can feel 
more instructive than in the first story, 
Rasoulof makes the context and his view 
of it clear in the austere and claustropho- 
bic, concrete-covered mise en scène, the 
soldiers bunk room easily mistaken for 
a prison cell. These executions are their 
route to citizenship and freedom from 
their mandatory service. One soldier des- 
perately seeks to avoid having to carry out 
an execution, to escape being ethically 
compromised. His compatriots chastise 
him for being high and mighty, for think- 
ing himself their moral superior. 

Compared to the imagery, the lan- 
guage is blunt. One soldier lays out the 
terms of their service plainly: *It's all 
forced labour. You cant do anything until 
you've finished your service.” When the 
time finally comes, Rasoulof frames the 
walk towards the gallows as though the 
would-be executioner is also walking to 
his death, and then cleverly up-ends audi- 
ence expectations. There 15 No Foil takes 
on grim subject matter but does not 
confine itself to naturalism or kitchen- 
sink misery. Rasoulof also illustrates the 


option to resist and shows the moment 
of resistance as something liberating and 
joyous, not so cynical as to dismiss it as 
futile. Hes not so idealistic that hes blind 
to the consequences of saying no, how- 
ever, as the spectre of conscription looms 
permanently over the characters who 
have found the courage (or foolhardiness, 
or a combination) to run away. 

Rasoulof effectively builds warning 
signs into each chapter without always 
overtly flagging them - especially in the 
first and last stories. The first soldier 
sees and hears a cat struggling under a 
boiler but walks past it, doing nothing 
until prompted by his neighbours to help 
- he is clearly used to simply following 
instructions. 

The culmination of each of the 
second, third and fourth chapters illus- 
trates a romanticism hidden at the core 
of There Is No Evil, presenting amorous 
relationships in opposition to the sup- 
pression of feeling required by con- 
scripted service. “Kiss Me’ sees a man 
dealing with lingering regrets over a 
long-lost love. Each story of There Is No 
Evil seemingly presents alternative paths 
and futures; there are multiple fork- 
ing roads not taken. Rasoulof is smart 
about the variance between settings, 
hopping from cosy suburban homes to 
grim military complexes to secluded for- 
ests and isolated desert plains. This only 
amplifies the significance of the decision 
to participate in executions; the effect 
of civil disobedience (or obedience) 
carries across the entire country and, 
as seen in the chapter ‘Birthday’, could 
directly affect the ones you love. Theres 
no exemption from the consequences of 
conforming. Despite the various ethi- 
cal questions - pondering whether it is 
arrogance to think yourself above this 
system, where its irresponsible to resist 
it when your family is at stake - in the 
end, to Rasoulof, the decision is simple: 
“I just didnt want to kill anyone.” 





ль 
ШІ In UK cinemas now 





FLAWED EXECUTION Baran Rasoulof as Darya, Mohammad Sedighi Mehr as Bahram 





MORE FILMS BY 
MOHAMMAD RASOULOF 
BY KATIE MCCABE 





IRON ISLAND (2005) 


A derelict oil tanker moored 
in the Persian Gulf is an 
overcrowded home to 
displaced Iranians. Through 
the comings and goings of 
‘landlord’ Captain Neman, 
the drama introduces us 
tankers micro communities 
- school, phone shop, bakery 
- all struggling to function 
as the ship slowly sinks and 
an absent owner threatens 
eviction. Rasoulof makes full 
use of the nautical setting. 
with shots that linger on 

the ships battered control- 
room or the rust on its hull, 
emphasising the precarious 
position of those it houses. 





THE WHITE MEADOWS (2003) 


A man named Rahmat 
moves between the salt 
islands of Lake Urmi on 

a rickety wooden boat, 
collecting locals tears in a 
tiny phial; nobody seems to 
know why. Rasoulof leads 
the viewer into a fabular 
realm, with a critique of 
Iranian politics cloaked in 
symbolism. The unhurried 
pace allows us to absorb DP 
Ebrahim Ghafouri's wide- 
angle shots of the cool white 
landscape, where salty earth 
disappears into the sky. 





MANUSCRIPTS DON’T BURN 
(2013) 


Rasoulof’s criticism of the 
authorities was anything 
but covert in this tale of two 
secret police agents trying 
to track down and destroy 

a manuscript detailing а 
failed government plot to 
kill 21 writers. The film 

was banned in Iran and 

to protect the cast and 

crew only Rasoulof’s name 
appears in the credits. Sight 
& Sound reviewer Michael 
Brooke praised the films 
bravery, suggesting it recalls 
such banned Iron Curtain- 
era films as Andrzej Wajda's 
Man of Tron (1981). 
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DIRECTOR MAGGIE GYLLENHAAL 
WRITTEN BY MAGGIE GYLLENHAAL 


‘LA FIGLIA OSCURA’ BY 
ELENA FERRANTE 
HELENE LOUVART 


BASED ON THE NOVEL 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 


EDITOR AFFONSO GONGALVES 
PRODUCTION DESIGN INBAL WEINBERG 
MUSIC DICKON HINCHLIFFE 
COSTUME DESIGN EDWARD K. GIBBON 
CAST OLIVIA COLMAN 


DAKOTA JOHNSON 
JESSIE BUCKLEY 





SYNOPSIS 

A Greek island, the present day. Leda, a 48-year- 
old academic, is on a working holiday, but the 
beach where she studies becomes crowded by an 
extended family from Queens, New York. As she 
gets slowly drawn into their lives, she is reminded 
of events when her own children were young. 





REVIEWED BY PAMELA HUTCHINSON 





Maggie Gyllenhaal’ directorial debut is - as 
might be expected - a seductively actorly film. 
The Lost Daughter invites us to revel in the tex- 
ture of its performances. As Gyllenhaal’ three 
leads, Olivia Colman, Jessie Buckley and 
Dakota Johnson emote delicately, in scenes 
that refuse to race to a conclusion, cinematog- 
rapher Hélène Louvart frames their beautiful 
faces tightly, almost alarmingly close to the lens. 
Its a drama of suffocating intensity, and these 
heightened emotions will demand a release. 

Its also, as you might expect from Gyllen- 
haals previous producer credit on 7/6 Kinder- 
garten Teacher (2018), a risky drama, one that 
often feels more like a thriller. The Lost Daugh- 
ter, against its gorgeous Greek island back- 
drop, twists the tenderest nerves in the lives of 
women disillusioned with marriage, mother- 
hood and the bounds of good behaviour. As 
sharp as a hatpin, Gyllenhaals film raises the 
notion, almost as easily weaponised, of endors- 
ing the unthinkable: female selfishness. 

The Lost Daughter explores what happens 
when women say no, to the “crushing respon- 
sibility” (as Colman’s character puts it) of 
childcare, to monogamy, even to the request to 
move a few feet along a beach to make room for 
another party. Its a faithful but not rote adapta- 
tion of Elena Ferrantes 2006 novel of the same 
name, and Gyllenhaal's deft screenplay has 
already been recognised at Venice, where the 
film premiered. 





FERRANTE MATTER Olivia Colman 


Colman plays Leda, the woman who 
refuses to give up her lounger in the sun. In 
this telling shes not Italian but a Yorkshire- 
woman, a professor at a prestigious American 
university, working on poetry in translation. 
Her research and her frequent, often scatty 
allusions to literature emphasise that shes 
more than capable of interpreting the symbol- 
ism that litters her holiday: a bowl of glossy 
fruit, rotten on the underside, the soggy, 
stained knickers of a child's doll. The kernel 
of this cleverly troubling film is the gruesome 
reality beneath surface prettiness. 

Divorced and with grown-up children 
living away, Leda is forced by her trip to 
Greece to confront her precious solitude. She 
clearly enjoys her alone time, singing along to 
‘Talking Heads on her car stereo, and reject- 
ing the advances of even Ed Harriss friendly 
and handsome handyman Lyle. Hes a fellow 
divorcee, estranged from his family while he 
dwells in this Greek paradise, a respite from 
paternal responsibility and rewards. Her plans 
to read in peace are undermined by the arrival 
of an extended family from Queens, New 
York. Their loud voices, flashy swimming cos- 
tumes and air of menace unsettle Leda. And 
yet she refuses to make way for them. 

In flashbacks, shot yet more intimately than 
the Greek scenes, with shallow focus and 
handheld cameras, Leda as a young mother 
is played by Jessie Buckley (Yorkshire accent 
as flat as her energy), overburdened by the 
demands of young daughters and struggling 
to maintain her academic career. An encoun- 
ter with a free-spirited hitchhiker (a winsome 
Alba Rohrwacher) who praises her Italian 
widens her horizons. Then a trip to a confer- 
ence is an escape, where a citation from a rock- 
star academic (Peter Sarsgaard) becomes a 
heady aphrodisiac, and a moment of madness 
becomes three years of scandalous liberation. 

Colmans Leda the older bears the knowl- 
edge that she was once capable of abandoning 
her own children as a mark of both guilt and 
pride. In Greece, she reclaims her youthful 
boldness, even childishness, wolfing down 
a Cornetto with sticky fingers and furtively 
stealing a child's doll. The latter act seems 
inexplicably cruel, but may be grounded in 
her own bruising experiences of early moth- 
erhood. At a party she grooves to "Livin on a 
Prayer іп ascarlet dress, before being whisked 
away from the dance floor for her own safety. 

Dakota Johnson plays Nina, the most 
blithely attractive of the New Yorkers, pushed 
around by her lean, aggressive husband, and 
mithered by her toddler Elena. The best of 
the film is given over to the growing under- 
standing between Nina and Leda, a doleful 
exchange of glances, and the recognition that 
they share the same discomfort, depression, 
dissatisfaction? Nina doesnt know how to 
name her feelings, but we easily recall that the 
young Leda taught her girls to memorise the 
Italian text of W.H. Audens poem Crisis (also 
known as " Fhey). Will, the young Irish beach 
attendant who befriends Leda, is too delicate 
to tell her exactly how dangerous Nina’ family 
really are. All he will say is that they are “bad 
people”. The trouble is, as this excellent film 
makes clear, most of us are. 





W In UK cinemas from 17 December, and 
on Netflix from 31 December 


A HERO 


DIRECTOR ASBHAR FARHADI 
WRITTEN BY ASGHAR FARHADI 
CINEMATOGRAPHY ALI GHAZI 

EDITOR HAYEDEH SAFIYARI 
COSTUME DESIGN NEGAR NEMATI 


CAST AMIR JADIDI 
SAHAR GOLDOOST 
MOHSEN TANABANDEH 





SYNOPSIS 


On a two-day leave from a prison sentence 

for debt, divorced father Rahim hatches a 
redemption plan when his girlfriend finds a 
stranger's gold-filled handbag. A campaign to 
return the fortune to its owner lands him public 
sympathy and media attention, only for his 
sceptics and creditors to send things awry. 





REVIEWED BY GUY LODGE 





In the ten years since 4 Separation won 
Asghar Farhadi a Golden Bear, an Oscar 
and a fixed place on the international auteur 
A-list, his subsequent work has at once 
shored up his reputation - as cinema's pre- 
eminent author of the classically sculpted 
moral drama - and followed an arc of gradu- 
ally diminishing returns. After the wildly 
out-of-his-element dud that was the 2018 
Spanish melodrama Everybody Knows, it’s 
only faint praise to say that his new film 4 
Hero reverses the slide. 

Better news is that it returns the film- 
maker to a place of storytelling authority and 
conviction. Set in the Iranian city of Shiraz, 
this rippling study of a debt-ridden single 
father attempting to save himself through 
an act of performative samaritanship ben- 
efits from an intimate, engrained knowledge 
of the social and economic systems under 
scrutiny: theres a particularity to its domino- 
fall of consequences that doesnt just gesture 
airily at universal ethics. 

Just as the riveting anatomy of a divorce 
in.4 Separation was tilted by local law and 
etiquette, 7 Heros fable of self-canonisation 
- Iranian style - feels like it could play out a 
hundred different ways in a hundred differ- 
ent places, even as its pushed and pulled by 
the globally topical factors of social media 
warfare and fake news. 

Yet theres something curiously uninvolv- 
ing about.4 Него, a passivity to its point of 
view that goes beyond Farhadis usual avoid- 
ance of moral partisanship. After the more 
heated genre experiments of 7he Salesman 
(2016) and Everybody Knows, the director 
appears determined this time to maintain 
a respectful distance from the onscreen 
turmoil he has created. That extends to 
a locked, tightly internalised lead perfor- 
mance by Amir Jadidi, whose matinee-idol 
looks and faintly anxious smile tend not to 
betray his characters clashing inner currents 
of rage, desperation and paranoia, until they 
boil over into violent physical action. 

He plays Rahim, a would-be entrepre- 
neur whose plans for self-realisation are, 
as the film begins, cruelly pinned down 
by laws and numbers. Hes in the midst of 
serving a three-year prison sentence for an 
unpaid debt of 150,000 tomans; his hard- 
headed creditor Bahram (Mohsen Тапа- 
bandeh) is also his former brother-in-law, 
whose grudges against Rahim are densely 





ПЕВТ SENTENCE Amir Jadidi 


compacted and weaponised. Rahims finan- 
cial woes are agonisingly entangled in family 
business: small wonder һе does his level best 
to keep his girlfriend Farkhondeh (Sahar Gol- 
doost) a secret from the clan. 

"hats one plan among many that goes 
awry when Rahim is granted a two-day leave 
from prison and immediately receives a hefty 
windfall: Farkhondeh stumbles upon a hand- 
bag containing 17 gold coins. Her initial idea, 
to sell them, wouldnt yield enough money to 
clear the debt, so he hatches a more contrived, 
cynical scheme: launch a public campaign to 
return the bag to its owner and count on the 
ensuing publicity to clean up his reputation. If 
this sounds akin to a vintage screwball prem- 
ise, Farhadi makes it quite plausible as a dry 
satire of a national media starved for old-fash- 
ioned feel-good narratives - not to mention a 
prison system in need of an image glow-up. 

It works to an extent that catches even 
Rahim off guard: a woman comes forward, 
ТУ and newspaper coverage ensues and 
a local charity invites donations to get this 
sainted prisoners life back on track. When 
it goes wrong, this being a Farhadi drama, it 
does so intricately, first slowly and then all at 
once. In scene after scene of pleas and nego- 
tiations in airless, yellowed offices, lives are 
damned or spared in measured tones at mod- 
erate volume; social media takes a louder view 
of the situation, though Farhadi steers clear 
of garish onscreen presentations of life online. 
Against the rising human stakes of the story, 
his filmmaking remains unexcitable, trading 
in staid, beige compositions and largely sacri- 
ficing music for the constant, uncaring whirr 
of passing traffic. 

When civility finally cracks and hands are 
raised in anger, the viewer breathes, though 
it doesnt do much for Rahims bleak plight. 
‘Though its a broadly sympathetic film, Hero 
doesnt prod its audience into deep feeling for 
him. In some ways, even, Farhadi seems to be 
testing us. Some of the films sharpest, ugliest 
emotions pivot on the figure of Rahims pre- 
teen son, a vulnerable boy with a debilitating 
speech impediment; against the urging of his 
advisers, Rahim is increasingly loath to use a 
child's disability to get the public invested in 
his cause. Whether this otherwise stern, stoic 
film is guilty of the very same thing is among 
its enfolded ambiguities. 





- 
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THE SUMMIT OF 
THE 6005 


FRANCE/LUXEMBOURG 2021 








DIRECTOR PATRICK IMBERT 
SCREENPLAY, ADAPTATION, MAGALI POUZOL 
DIALOGUE PATRICK IMBERT 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF JEAN-CHARLES OSTORERO 
BASED ON THE MANGA BY — TANIGUCHI ЛІВО 
YUMEMAKURA BAKU 


EDITORS CAMILLELVIS THERY 
BENJAMIN MASSOUBRE 

ART DIRECTOR DAVID COQUARD-DASSAULT 
MIKAEL ROBERT 

MUSIC AMINE BOUHAFA 

VOICE CAST ERIC HERSON-MACAREL 


DAMIEN BOISSEAU 
ELISABETH VENTURA 





SYNOPSIS 


Magazine photographer Fukamachi Makoto 
attempts to track down Habu Joji, a famed 
climbing maverick who has been missing for 
several years. As Fukamachi investigates, he 
comes face to face with the awe-inspiring 
mysteries of Mount Everest. 





REVIEWED BY IAN WANG 





Summit of the Gods first presents itself as a 
story of disappearances. The films central 
mystery - the whereabouts of Japanese 
climbing iconoclast Habu Joji - intertwines 
with the real-life disappearance of the Eng- 
lish mountaineer George Mallory half a cen- 
tury earlier. Fukamachi Makoto, a photogra- 
pher, discovers that Mallorys camera may be 
in Habus possession. If recovered, it could 
prove that Mallory was the first to reach the 
summit of Everest. 

But no one has seen Habu for a decade. 
When Fukamachi eventually locates the 
mountaineer, he is met with a brusque, trou- 
bled man, bruised by a life of asceticism and 
guilt. Habu travels alone because he cant 
bear to be responsible for another climber's 
life. The film oscillates between the two men, 
unspooling a meta-narrative of desire and 
obsession. What drives Fukamachis fascina- 
tion with Habu? What draws Habu back to 
the cliff face even as it destroys him? 

This metaphysical question, more than 
the detective story that precedes it, is what 
energises Summit. Its climbers are haggard, 
restless men, lost in an endless, elemental 
pursuit. Many of the climbing scenes, lov- 
ingly detailed close-ups of half-crimps aside, 
are horrifying, closer to death than triumph. 
Yet there is something intoxicating about the 





SHEER MADNESS The Summit of the Gods 


iron grandeur of the mountain, the blood- 
red skies over the Himalayas, that befits the 
films reverent title. 

Its frustrating, then, that director Pat- 
rick Imbert hampers this heady beauty 
with bland voiceovers and tired archetypes. 
Habu interests us precisely because his 
motivations are so beguiling and unknow- 
able, yet his narrative is reduced to a familiar 
arc of sin and redemption. And Fukamachi, 
despite a string of ponderous monologues, 
is given little interior life of his own. When 
he delivers his final speech, it feels like a fore- 
gone conclusion rather than a moment of 
inspiration. The films fatal mistake is in feel- 
ing the need to answer the question it poses, 
rather than simply letting the question be. 

It doesn't help that the animation is 
yoked to a stolid realism which, while not 
lacking pristine Alpine vistas, feels like a 
missed opportunity to show not only what 
climbing looks like but how it feels. Imbert, 
a Frenchman, adapted Summit from the 
Japanese manga by ‘Taniguchi Jiró, but it 
lacks the visionary flare of either countrys 
animation traditions. Its immaculacy is 
impressive, yes, but audiences can see the 
reality of these images in any number of 
climbing documentaries. Apart from a few 
evocative moments - a lightning flash of red 
to simulate an altitude-induced headache, 
for example - Summit imitates its live-action 
counterparts rather than using the aesthetic 
freedom of animation to its advantage. 





© On Netflix now 
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HOPE 





DIRECTOR MARIA SBDAHL 

WRITTEN BY MARIA SBDAHL 

CINEMATOGRAPHY MANUEL ALBERTO CLARO 

EDITOR CHRISTIAN SIEBENHERZ 

PRODUCTION DESIGN JØRGEN STANGEBYE 
LARSEN 

COSTUME DESIGN ELLEN DÆHLI YSTEHEDE 

CAST ANDREA BRÆIN HOVIG 


STELLAN SKARSGÅRD 
ELLI MÜLLER OSBORNE 





SYNOPSIS 


When lung cancer survivor Anja is diagnosed 
with an incurable brain tumour just before 
Christmas, she and her partner Tomas must 
attempt to overcome the challenges of their 
stagnating relationship so that they can support 
one another and their children. Anja's resolve 
to keep things as normal as possible comes 
under strain and she realises that honesty and 
vulnerability may be her only chance of moving 
forward. 





REVIEWED BY NIKKI BAUGHAN 





Beautifully observed and deeply moving, the 
Norwegian writer/director Maria Sodahl's 
long-awaited follow-up to her 2010 debut 
Limbo carefully mines the trauma of termi- 
nal illness to extract moments of resilience, 
loyalty, love and, yes, hope. Sodahl was 
inspired by her own battle with cancer, and 
her measured, defiantly pragmatic approach 
is matched by naturalistic performances by 
Andrea Bræin Hovig and Stellan Skarsgård 
as Anja and Tomas, a long-term couple who 
must redraw their faltering relationship in 
the face of Anjas incurable brain tumour. 
Between them, Anja and the much older 
‘Tomas have six children, busy lives as suc- 
cessful dance and theatre producers and 
a bond that is now more about habit and 
logistics than passion and emotion. More 
invested in work and kids than each other, 
they have found it easy to ignore the fact 
that their relationship has gone stale. Then 
Anja - who recovered from lung cancer a 
year before - is told that she has a cancerous 
growth on her brain. The prognosis is dire. 
But its Christmas, and Anja is defiantly 
determined to keep things as normal. 
The table groans with food and parties 
are attended, even as she battles blinding 





headaches and debilitating nausea. As the 
festivities are interspersed with hospitals, 
consultants and tests, Anja and Tomas find 
themselves thrown together in a way they 
have not been for years; initially hesitant in 
this renewed closeness, they find they must 
relearn their feelings, and find new ones, if 
their family is going to survive this ordeal. 

Its a tribute to all involved that Hope is 
never mawkish or maudlin. Instead, Sodahl 
embraces the messy uncertainties of this 
situation; no one miraculously becomes a 
saint, or even finds the right thing to say. 
‘There are moments where, lost in fears and 
regrets, Anja is abjectly cruel to Tomas - 
“Гуе been eaten alive by you and the kids” 
she rails - while he in turn struggles to com- 
fort her. They have moments of laughter, of 
anger, of intense recrimination. The pivotal, 
halfway-point scene in which they tell the 
children about Anjas illness holds its devas- 
tating power in its matter-of-fact approach. 
“Its serious; she says through a tight smile, 
“but we dont know the outcome.” 

Craft choices are equally understated. 
Cinematographer Manuel Alberto Claro 
keeps shots wide and the lighting cool, the 
couple initially isolated from each other in 
their sprawling apartment even as it bustles 
with family life. And if Sødahl keeps Anja's 
ultimate fate unknown, she leaves us with a 
palpable sense that glimmers of hope can be 
found even in the darkest of moments. 





ж 
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FACING MORTALITY Andrea Bræin Hovig (top centre); Stellan Skarsgård (above): 





SPOTLIGHT 





MARIA SØDAHL 


PROFILE BY NIKKI BAUGHAN 








After directing several short films includ- 
ing Life Is Hard and Then You Die (1990), 
Bulldozer (1993) and rath (2000) - the 
latter being one of a collection of seven 
shorts about the seven deadly sins by 
young Norwegian filmmakers - writer/ 
director Maria Sodahl made her feature 
debut in 2010 with the highly-regarded 
Limbo. A drama about a Norwegian 
woman who journeys to Trinidad for her 
husbands work only to be destabilised 
by the discovery of his affair, Libo won 
several of Norways prestigious Amanda 
Awards, including Best Actress for lead 
Line Verndal; Best Director and Best 
Original Screenplay at the Trondheim 
Film Festival; and Best Director at 
the Montreal World Film Festival. 

It was nine years before Sodahl 
made her follow-up film, Hope. Inspired 
by her own battle with brain cancer, 
during which she was told she only had 
months to live, Sødahl was determined 
to eschew the usual melodramatic 
tropes of the ‘cancer movie to present 
a pragmatic, measured exploration of 
the fall-out of a terminal diagnosis. The 
film made its debut at the 2019 Toronto 
Film Festival before going on to win 
Label Europa Cinemas at Berlin in 
2020 and several further awards; it also 
saw Sodahl nominated for a Euro- 
pean Film Award for Best Director, 
and was selected as Norways official 
entry for the 93rd Academy Awards. 

The rights to Hope have since 
been acquired by Amazon Studios, 
who plan to develop it into a series 
executive produced by Nicole Kidman 
under her Blossom Films banner. 











ETERNALS 





USA 2021 CERTIFICATE 12A 158M 





DIRECTOR CHLOE ZHAD 
SCREENPLAY CHLOE ZHAD 
PATRICK BURLEIGH 
RYAN FIRPO 
KAZ FIRPO 
STORY RYAN FIRPO 
KAZ FIRPO 
BASED ON THE MARVEL 
COMICS BY JACK KIRBY 
CINEMATOGRAPHY BEN DAVIS 
EDITORS DYLAN TICHENOR 
CRAIG WOOD 


PRODUCTION DESIGN EVE STEWART 
MUSIC RAMIN DJAWADI 
COSTUME DESIGN SAMMY SHELDON DIFFER 
CAST GEMMA CHAN 
RICHARD MADDEN 
ANGELINA JOLIE 
SALMA HAYEK 
KUMAIL NANJIANI 





SYNOPSIS 


The Eternals, a motley crew of extra- 
terrestrial warriors, are assigned by their 
creators to protect the Earth and its human 
inhabitants from predatory monsters the 
Deviants. Over 7,000 years, the Eternals 
perform this duty before going their separate 
ways - until, in the present day, a renewed 
Deviant uprising forces the group to reunite 
and question their higher purpose. 





REVIEWED BY GUY LODGE 





Shortly after Chloé Zhao won a brace 
of Oscars for Nomadland earlier this year, 
Marvel Studios president Kevin Feige 
paid tribute to her au naturel aesthetic, 
singling out a shot of ^a beautiful sunset, 
with perfect waves and mist coming up 
from the shore" from Marvels Zhao- 
directed Evernals. "I had to keep saying, 
“This is right out of a camera; theres no 
VFX work to this at all,” he enthused. 
The clincher, however, was his admission 
that he only saw Nomadland after having 
his mind thus blown: “Oh! That is not 
just what she wanted to bring to Marvel. 
This is a signature style.” 

This soundbite is amusing but also 
instructive. A grand-scale, millennia- 
spanning cosmic fantasy hemmed in by 
the limits of Marvel's corporate imagina- 
tion, Аега/ feels more or less exactly the 


film youd get by pairing Zhao - up until 
now, a docufiction auteur preoccupied 
with marginalised communities and 
the American environments that sus- 
tain them - with producers who identify 
beautiful sunsets as her “signature style”. 

This accidental tension is enough to 
make лаб the strangest, most intrigu- 
ing film in a so-called cinematic universe 
that thrives on ideological uniformity. 
The films unusually disorganised script, 
co-written by Zhao, poses bigger ques- 
tions of existential and heroic purpose 
than its increasingly ordinary superhero 
mechanics care to answer. 

The “right out of a camera” specta- 
cle that so wowed Feige seems less of 
a valued asset as this 157-minute film 
trudges through ever murkier, less con- 
vincingly rendered CGI. Every time 
Zhaos filmmaking threatens to gesture 
at real-world land and weather for longer 
than a few seconds - and climate change, 
sure enough, is a threat muddled into the 
narrative alongside Marvel’ arbitrary 
divisions of good and evil - along comes 
another gigantic digital porcupine-dino- 
dragon, galumphing into frame to dis- 

ract us with its comic-book menace. 

The dragons are, in fact, Deviants, 
fast-evolving monsters that surface every 
few centuries to feast on humanity with- 
out ever quite laying claim to the planet. 
That, it seems, is thanks to the Eternals, 
an army of alien humanoid warriors, 
forged and sent to Earth by alien over- 
lords the Celestials, for the express pur- 
pose of slaying the Deviants. 

And so they have done for the better 
part of 7,000 years. With minimal set-up, 
the film opens on their arrival in Meso- 
potamia 5,000 BC, ina spaceship resem- 
bling a brutalist Quality Street triangle, 
demonstrating their laser-shooting, 
speed-running, lance-throwing powers 
against a marauding pack of Deviants 
before we've learned a single Eternals 
name. Cut to the present, where the 
Eternals have dispersed across the 
globe, semi-retired from demi-godly 
duties to lead civilian lives. And yet the 
Deviants linger, first rising in London 


MYTH CONCEPTIONS 
Kumail Nanjiani as Kingo (above); 
Gemma Chan as Sersi (below) 





from the Regents Canal to make an 
attack on Camden Market. Who you 
gonna call? 

As the Eternals reunion begins, 
spearheaded by modest academic Sersi 
(Gemma Chan) and her beefy alpha ex- 
flame Ikaris (Richard Madden), nearly 
half the film is consumed just with intro- 
ducing them all - the script skipping 
freely between historical eras (Babylon, 
the Gupta Empire, Tenochtitlan on the 
eve of its fall, all largely decorative) as it 
traces the gangs various triumphs, fail- 
ures and fallouts. 

Beyond Sersi апа Ikaris - if you're 
wondering about the phonetic resem- 
blance to Icarus, the film addresses the 
matter in bluntly literal fashion - the 
remaining Eternals are treated mostly 
as sidekicks, in a story that pays lip ser- 
vice to minority representation without 
actively hinging on it. Kumail Nanjianis 
moonlighting Bollywood star Kingo 
serves as comic relief, though underwrit- 
ten, while Angelina Jolies volatile Thena 
feels like a lukewarm gesture at mental 
health awareness with no real investi- 
gation into this aspect of her character. 
Both fare better than Lauren Ridloff's 
Makkari, much-touted as the MCUS 
first deaf superhero but given little to 
do, and Brian Tyree Henrys gay family 
man Phastos, a technology and weapons 
expert who at least gets the films most 
memorably misjudged scene: “I did this” 
he wails ina cutaway to 1945. the remains 
of Hiroshima smoking behind him. 

That gauche line does, however, tie 
into what's most distinctive and consci- 
entious about Æternals, as subsequent 
revelations lead the group to ques- 
tion their divine duty in a way Marvels 
blander action men never do. Is human- 
ity worth saving? If theres a higher 
power, is it worth serving? Eternals 
few flashes of poetry lead us to wonder 
about an Earth left to its own devices, 
minus warring factions, human or alien 
- but the film is too character-clogged 
and franchise-inclined for the idea to 
stick. A closing title card promises that 
"the Eternals will return" - one suspects 
without Zhao, whereupon Marvel can 
resume business as usual, with heroes 
flying off into sunsets, not stopping to 
gaze at them. 





ль 
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THE HAND OF GOD 





DIRECTOR PAOLO SORRENTINO 
WRITTEN BY PAOLO SORRENTINO 
CINEMATOGRAPHY DARIA D'ANTONIO 
EDITOR CRISTIANO TRAVAGLIOLI 
PRODUCTION DESIGN CARMINE GUARINO 
MUSIC LELE MARCHITELLI 
COSTUME DESIGN MARIANO TUFANO 

CAST FILIPPO SCOTTI 


ТОМІ SERVILLO 
TERESA SAPONANGELO 





SYNOPSIS 


Naples, the mid-1980s. Adolescent Fabietto closely observes 
the microdramas of his loving if chaotic family, lusts after 
his aunt Patrizia, worships footballer Diego Maradona, 

and leads a happy-go-lucky existence. When his parents 

die suddenly, he must come of age and find his own path 
towards becoming a filmmaker. 





REVIEWED BY ANTON BITEL 








NAPOLI EVER AFTER Filippo Scotti as Fabietto 


Once upon a time in Naples, while wait- 
ing for a night bus, buxom Patrizia (Luisa 
Ranieri) accepts a ride from a mysterious 
man in a limo and is taken to the mythic 
local figure Monaciello, or "Little Monk’, 
who gives her money as a magical guar- 
antee that she will conceive a child. Or at 
least this is how, near the start of Paolo 
Sorrentinos The Hand of God, Patrizia 
explains to her husband Franco (Massi- 
miliano Gallo) herlate homecoming with 
cash in her handbag. Franco suggests 
an alternative explanation, repeatedly 
calling her “Whore!” As Patrizias sister 
Maria (Teresa Saponangelo) and Marias 
husband Saverio (Sorrentino regular 
Toni Servillo) intervene in the violent 
dispute, their observant 17-year-old son 
Fabietto (Filippo Scotti) is unsure where 
the truth lies. 

In fact, Fabietto is always floating in an 
intermediate zone - between childhood 
and adulthood, innocence and experi- 
ence, life and death - much as people 
around him keep plunging from the rela- 
tive solidity of shore or boat into the infi- 
nite fluidity of the Mediterranean. Con- 
trasts and contradictions abound here, 
not least of them the films paradoxical 
tragicomic tone. ^You go to buy dessert, 
and when you get back, your husband 
is in jail” as one character puts it, sum- 
marising the bittersweetness of the films 


worldview. One minute, Fabietto is a 
happy-go-lucky misfit in a loving family 
of tempestuous eccentrics, the next he is 
a grieving orphan. lost and finding him- 
self (and cinema). This is the making of 
a young man and of a career in film - like 
Cinema Paradiso (1988) minus the indul- 
gent mawkishness. 

Amid overt references to Italian film- 
makers such as Fellini, Zeffirelli and 
Leone, there is a strong metacinematic 
element in 7/6 Hand of God, culminating 
in Fabiettos life-changing meeting with 
the real-life director Antonio Capuano 
(played by Ciro Capano), whose 7he Dust 
of Naples (1998) gave Sorrentino his first 
writing credit on a feature. For while Sor- 
rentino is not called Fabietto, the writer/ 
director also grew up in 1980s Naples 
(when Diego Maradona signed to the 
local football team). lost both his parents 
in his teens, and - obviously - went on to 
become a filmmaker himself. Capuano 
tells Fabietto, "In the end, you come back 
to yourself? With this Neapolitan city 
symphony, family saga and ode to foot- 
ball, Sorrentino does just that, in a per- 
sonal if somewhat fictionalised memoir 
where, as with Patrizias nocturnal story, 
the trick for the viewer is to sort autobi- 
ography from fabrication. 





ж 
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“This is the making of a young man and of a career in film - like Cinema Paradiso minus the mawkishness’ 


THE HAND OF GOD 








THE STORY OF FILM 
A NEW GENERATION 











UK 2020 

DIRECTOR MARK COUSINS 
WRITTEN BY MARK COUSINS 
CINEMATOGRAPHY MARK COUSINS 
EDITOR TIMO LANGER 
SYNOPSIS 


A decade after his hugely influential 77e Story of Film: An 
Odyssey (2011), filmmaker and writer Mark Cousins follows 
it up with another equally wide-ranging survey covering 
mainly movies released during the last ten years, using 

a lavish selection of clips to explore how he sees film 
conventions and preoccupations to have changed and 
creatively developed in recent years. 





REVIEWED BY PHILIP KEMP 








IMAGE CONSCIOUS 77e Story of Film: A New Generation 


“What follows will be borderless,” Mark 
Cousins tells us early on in his latest 
compelling expedition into the world of 
cinema. Hes not joking. Ten years ago, 
his 15-part, 930-minute The Story of Film: 
An Odyssey offered a stimulatingly eclectic, 
idiosyncratic overview of a century-plus 
of movie-making, informed by his tireless 
curiosity and passionate cinephilia. Now, 
modestly limiting himself to a mere 160 
minutes and concentrating largely (but 
not exclusively) on the last decade, Cous- 
ins swerves stimulatingly from movies 
most of us will know - Disney's Frozen 
(2013), Todd Phillipss Joker (2019) - to 
some that perhaps few of us will even 
have heard of: Sanjay Leela Bhansali's 
irresistibly action-and-dance-packed 
Gujarat-set adaptation of Romeo and Juliet, 
Ram-Leela (2013), to look no further. 
Cousins divides his visual extrava- 
ganza (documentary seems too prosaic 
a term) in two. Part I covers “Extending 
the language of film’, offering “movies 
that pushed the conventions...", Cousins 
tells us in his warm Ulster accent, "that 
renewed the medium of film". Part II, 
‘What have we been digging for?, features 
film-makers "taking a dive, going under- 
neath’, in search of unexplored or sparsely 
exposed territory. Both parts, in asking 
“who we are, how recent cinema has 
looked inside us’, incorporate a dazzling 
array of clips, often skidding seamlessly 


from one to the next via leftward zip-pans 
of the kind favoured by Kurosawa. 

In his enthusiasm Cousins doesnt shy 
away from superlatives. George Miller's 
Mad Max: Fury Road (2015) is, he tells us, 
“the best action film of our time”; Leos 
Carax' typically bizarre Holy Motors 
(2012) ranks as “one of the most visual 
threshold-crossings in modern cinema’; 
Aleksei Germans final film, Hard to Bea 
God (2013), "pushed film as far as it could 
go’. He extols technical achievements: 
Miller's film, he notes, involved 2,700 
shots, averaging three seconds each; 
by contrast, in David Robert Mitchells 
insidiously spooky horror film // Follows 
(2014) our attention is drawn to a slow, 
unbroken 720-degree pan in which the 
camera seems to identify itself with the 
inexorably following figure. And while 
the focus falls chiefly on the cinema of 
the last decade, classic movies occasion- 
ally figure by way of comparison: Welless 
Chimes at Midnight (1965), Cocteau'’s Le 
Sang dun poète (1932), Germaine Dulacs 
La Coquille et le Clergyman (1928). 

At times the sheer multitude of clips - 
over 110, many lasting barely 20 seconds 
- becomes frustrating. “Hey, hold on!” we 
feel like saying, “Id like to see some more 
of that!” Which is, one suspects, exactly 
what Mark Cousins wants. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Ray and Alice meet in Brisbane, and go 
camping. Back in Sydney, Ray accepts 

a friend's offer of work as a wedding 
videographer for an affluent harbourside 
family. At the meeting, the friends find 
themselves in the midst of a neighbourhood 
zoning feud, and are gripped by a 
mysterious malady. 





REVIEWED BY CARMEN GRAY 





James Vaughan’s remarkable debut 
feature is on its surface an indie mum- 
blecore-influenced comedy about inter- 
twined young lives, set between Sydney 
and Brisbane. But its simplicity is decep- 
tive, and it subtly twists into something 
altogether stranger, and more politically 
subversive. Vaughan plays on an estab- 
lished Antipodean penchant for post- 
colonial Gothic - exemplified by Peter 
Weir's Picnic at Hanging Rock (1975) - that 
portrays the landscape as unknowable 
and treacherous. It becomes a source of 
unease and even vertigo to the white set- 
tlers who have claimed false sovereignty 
over it by the violent erasure of Indig- 
enous cultures, so can find no peaceful 
sense of home. /?zends and Strangers is ulti- 
mately a film about how we read a place, 
and the ways in which a shaky colonial 
illusion of power has been encoded in it. 
^Your memory is like a big mansion 
with all these different doors, and when 
you lock off whole sections, thats when 
things start to get real freaky,’ a friend 
advises Ray (Fergus Wilson), a direction- 
less twentysomething who cant move 
past a former break-up. He may just as 


well be referring to official settler history, 
and the disenfranchisement of Aborigi- 
nal peoples, which is a taboo subject and 
haunts that historys margins. 

A closing title informs us that Friends 
and Strangers was filmed on the lands of 
the Eora and Ngunnawal peoples. In all 
that comes before, they are notable only 
by their absence. The opening credits 
are accompanied by watercolours of 
landscapes and nature by William Brad- 
ley, an 18th-century naval officer and 
cartographer who was in the First Fleet 
that took convicts to Australia, leading us 
into a place defined by its affluent white 
protagonists through the lens of settler 
definitions and representations. "What 
about the Aborigines, are they around 
here or what?" an American tourist asks 
at the close of a tour conducted by a 
guide who has waxed lyrical on housing 
once owned by the shipping industry, but 
has seemingly stayed silent on the tens of 
thousands of years of culture in Australia 
prior to the arrival of the British. The 
guide has already been distracted, and 
the question goes unanswered. 

In the first section of the film, Ray has 
bumped into Alice (Emma Diaz), an 
acquaintance who works as a corporate 
tax regulator (the corrupt hold of global 





REMOTE ENCOUNTERS OF 
THE ABSURD KIND 

Poppy Jones as Lauren, 
Emma Dia 
(above); Diaz (below) 





finance in Australia is a running theme). 
He accompanies her home to Sydney, 
via a camping trip; but sexual tension 
and emotional baggage destroy any hope 
of a carefree getaway. Absorbed in their 
drama, the pair never see the ancient 
drawings nearby. Those are patronis- 
ingly referred to as “Aboriginal doodles” 
by a white local more concerned with 
whether they have permission to set up 
their tent on a lawn. 

Unnerving details fly by, further unre- 
marked, which point to parallel lives oper- 
ating outside the films frame. "Did you 
see that woman giving birth on the side of 
the road?" Alice asks. Nods to the Crown 
are everywhere: royal mugs, Queen- 
emblazoned currency, and, in the Royal 
Botanical Gardens with its imported 
plants, a statue of the first governor of 
New South Wales, Captain Arthur Phil- 
lip, towering above bronze plaques of 
unnamed Aboriginal people. There is the 
ubiquitous litter, too, of a land despoiled, 
and “a giant pile of shit in the street’, from 
Anzac Day parade police horses. 

Events take a delirious turn and the 
offbeat humour amps up as Ray visits the 
home of a potential client for a meeting 
about shooting his first wedding video, 
in a former artists street now inhabited 
by financiers. Horror elements build as 
the friend who hooked him up with the 
job succumbs to nausea, and foreboding 
ambient music emanates from the house 
of a hostile neighbour embroiled in a 
legal construction dispute. Ray is given a 
tour of the cellar and its artworks, "all the 
freaky ones we just cant hang upstairs” - 
including a portrait of a figure ina KKK 
hood. The fragmentary narrative, with 
its jarring shifts, suggests a world barely 
staying coherent and intelligible, and as 
we watch the colour change in a paint- 
ing of the Queen (a shift denied by the 
homeowner) the credibility of this entire 
filmic world is called into doubt. Cinema 
is an art of illusion, which can help dark 
histories remain hidden. Vaughan is wise 
to this game, and rather than play along, 
is eager to reveal its mechanisms. 
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EDITORS 


PRODUCTION DESIGN 
MUSIC 





SYNOPSIS 


The documentary opens with a recorded оп 
call detailing the 1987 murder of Chippen- 
dales producer Nick De Noia. Then, using 
archive footage from the 708 and 805, along- 
side interviews with important figures in the 
story, the series delves into battles to assume 
control of the male strip-club franchise. 
Former dancers also talk about the impact 
of the Chippendales on their lives. 





REVIEWED BY REBECCA HARRISON 





As a true-crime documentary, Curse of 
the Chippendales has it all: an all-male 
dance troupe famed for erotic strip- 
shows rising from a modestly sized 





Los Angeles nightclub to international 
acclaim; the promise of sex, and a glitzy 
sprinkle of celebrity; and ambitious, ego- 
driven men striving for ownership of the 
brand, who inevitably, and tragically, 
destroy one another. The series features 
interviews with major figures from the 
Chippendales history, including danc- 
ers Michael Rapp and Roger Menache, 
Rapps wife Nancy Dineen, model and 
Chippendales fan Sondra Theodore, 
and club MC Richard Barsh. We get 
fascinating insights into the setting 
up of the brand - in 1979, by Indian- 
American club owner Steve Banerjee 
and promoter Paul Snider - and its 
growing popularity; and even without 
the storys more lurid crime elements, 
the Chippendales’ history is fascinat- 
ing for what it tells us about the gender 
dynamics of stripping in the 1980s and 
its mainstreaming. 

The series (the first two episodes of 
which were shown at the BFI London 
Film Festival 2021) is as slick as baby oil, 
hitting all the major beats of the true- 
crime genre - the distressed audio of 
a 911 call giving way to the easy-breezy 
archive footage of a simpler time, talk- 
ing-head interviews that hint at but 
never quite reveal the trouble to come, to 
asoundtrack of synth-drum pop classics 
from the era. Its not just the music that 


evokes 70s and 80s aesthetics: the show 
relies heavily on the retro charms of ana- 
logue media. Freeze-frame effects create 
snowstorms of static across the screen, 
as if someone has pressed pause on a 
VHS; important figures are introduced 
like sitcom characters in split-screen 
credit sequences. There is disco, flirt- 
ing and casual sex. The series does not 
make the past seem like a far-off place 
lacking in colour; rather, it glamorises 
the period, for the most part ignoring 
the Aids crisis that was well underway 
by the mid-1980s, making its subjects 
seem freer and more flamboyant than in 
our pandemic-restricted times. 

As a child of the 805, I can remember 
the Chippendales on daytime television 
and being discussed in the press, but 
Curse of the Chippendales makes the scale 
and ubiquity of their presence in main- 
stream media in the US apparent. In 
archive footage showing vast crowds of 
women fans, it seems like the Chippen- 
dales were everywhere. Talkshow hosts 
invite casual conversations with audi- 
ence members about male strippers and 
womens pleasure; sex, desire and objecti- 
fication of the male body are a given. Its a 
strictly cis-hetero-normative affair, focus- 
ing exclusively on straight women fans 
- the documentary could have paid more 
attention to queer desire. Nevertheless, 
its fascinating to see how mainstream 
representations of sex and sex work have 

ransformed over the past four decades. 

Тһе footage reveals a sexual culture 
wildly different from todays fraught 
discussions about desire and sexuality. 
In a display of what we might now call 
‘girlboss feminism, women grab, sigh, 
scream and touch men’s bodies because 
they ve paid for the right to do it: as many 
people reiterate throughout the show, its 
high time - given the acceptance of mens 
right to visit strip clubs and purchase 
porn - that women got theirs. The Chip- 
pendales themselves enjoy the attention, 
too - or at least thats what Rapp, Men- 
ache and others suggest in the first two 
episodes. But there are hints of darker 
times to come and a sense of the men 
being intimidated by their adoring fans. 

Like all true-crime documentaries, 
Curse of the Chippendales risks glamoris- 
ing the story's more tragic and violent 
elements in its attempts to scandalise 
viewers. Despite Sondra Theodores 
obvious distress, for example, Episode 
2's treatment of the murder of the model 
Dorothy Stratten lacks humanity: her 
death becomes just another beat in the 
narrative. But the show has some unex- 
pectedly sweet moments, such as Rapp 
doing an impromptu performance of 
the ‘Perfect Man’ routine that made 
him a Chippendales star. At its best, it 
peels back the layers of hypocrisy that go 
hand in hand with the commodification 
of mens bodies and sex work in main- 
stream media - and after those first two 
episodes, it leaves you, in true Chippen- 
dales style, wanting more. 





e ror episodes on Amazon Prime now 
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SYNOPSIS 


South Korea, 2022. Unexplained spectral figures 
announce to selected citizens the specific moment 
they're due to die, then return on that date to bru- 
talise and incinerate them. Amid media hysteria, re- 
ligious organisation The New Truth explains this as 
Gods retribution for sin. Society succumbs to fear 
and suspicion, while the resulting moral crackdown 
has civil liberties lawyers in a quandary. 





REVIEWED BY TREVOR JOHNSTON 





The beginnings of a social meltdown appear 
without warning in the opening scene of this 
Netflix six-part fantasy thriller by Yeon Sang- 
ho, director of the 2016 hit zombie actioner 
Train to Busan. In an airy café in Seoul, the 
lattes are slipping down nicely, but one sweaty- 
looking guy in the corner is stressing out. 
From nowhere, three huge simian creatures 
with rippling black CGI fur burst through the 
windows, snatch him and rag-doll him out- 
side in the traffic; shocked onlookers watch 
his broken body incinerated in a flash of light 
before the mystery assailants vanish into thin 
air. The footage goes online, the police are 
puzzled by the lack of evidence, but one savvy 
media operator, self-styled guru Jeon Jin-su 
(Yoo Ah-in, the nervy young man from Lee 
Chang-dongs Burning, 2018) explains all to a 
puzzled and increasingly nervous public. He 
fronts an organisation called The New ‘Truth, 
and the killings, he says, are Gods retribution 
on those who have sinned: their date and time 
of death is announced to each sinner by a spec- 
tral visitation (he terms it the decree), before 
the scary supernatural thugs pitch up bang on 
time to carry out the execution (the 'demon- 
stration). It all serves Gods purpose, making 
mankind think about living a more righteous 
life, he claims. 

Soon Yeons camera takes an aerial sweep 
over a chillingly empty Seoul, where the locals 
have retreated indoors, recent events having 
put, quite literally, the fear of God into them. 
Yeon has often used genre packaging to draw 
viewers into confronting social issue - the 
issue that suffused earlier films, including 
his 2011 anime début The King of Pigs, Train 
to Busan and its more reflective small-scale 
animated prequel Seoul Station (2016), was 
the way that South Korea's divided society is 
stacked against the underclass. Here, though, 
the narrative scale afforded by the miniseries 
format allows Yeon to muse on more nuanced 
moral conundrums. While /e//bound and his 
uncompromising 2013 animated feature 7he 
Fake share subject matter pondering the links 
between religion and morality, the tone was 
more ferocious in the earlier offering which 
gave a con artist and youthful pastor equal 
culpability in swindling naive rural villagers.. 
In the new mini-series, the procedural first half 
sets a hangdog cop and steely lawyer against 


the New Truth, questioning the latter's self- 
proclaimed right to over-ride the statute book 
and define social dos-and-don'ts. In an era of 
smartphones and streaming, the masses seem 
easily swayed by the latest eye-catching, viral 
footage, but the detective on the case has a 
question for the serene, creepy New Truth 
leader (a marvellous performance by Yoo), 
which resonates throughout the remaining 
episodes: “What about free will?” 

That the authorities are struggling to pro- 
vide any valid counter-narrative about the 
origins of these uncanny happenings serves 
to sustain the tension, which is, of course, 
pepped up by the action highlights, as Yeon 
puts the viewer in the midst of each fierce 
melee. The action has a tendency to repetition 
here as the fearsome black interlopers bash 
and rip their way through human flesh again 
and again, as the New ‘Truths bully-boys do 
their worst against suspected sinners amid 
the frequent clunk of iron bars оп skulls. Point- 
edly, the moments of horror that hit hardest 
- including an almost unwatchable cremation 
sequence - are perpetrated by the power- 
seeking humans, far more monstrous than the 
monsters themselves. 

Adapting a webtoon which he created in 
collaboration with the cartoonist Choi Gyu- 
Seok, Yeon responds well to the multi-episode 
"ТУ format, with cliffhangers effectively placed 
and a startling move halfway through, when a 
shift forward in time brings a largely new set 
of characters to replace the previous lot. This 
could be seen as a storytelling cop-out, giving 
us two stories rather than developing a single 
thread, but it proves a useful way of examining 
complex subject matter from different angles. 
Indeed, the revised strategy followed by the 
New Truth in the second half - all grandiose 
memorials, murals and hideous uniforms, 
seemingly cribbed from the North Korean 
playbook - brings a welcome edge of jet-black 
comedy to the mounting carnage. However 
you take it, splattery mayhem is absolutely cen- 
tral to Yeons distinctive output, and here he 
lays it out on a broader, more complex canvas 
than ever before. Bracing and ruminative, with 
the tantalising final moments of Episode 6 
suggesting second season possibilities. 





Ө six episodes on Netflix now 





JUDGEMENT CALL 

Yang Ik-joon as detective 
Jin Kyung-hoon, with an 
image of Yoo Ah-in as Jeong 
Jin-soo on his phone 





MORE FILMS BY 
YEON SANG-HO 
BY TREVOR JOHNSTON 





THE KING OF PIGS (2011) 


Yeons animated debut 

is stylistically plain, but 
the sheer emotion of the 
storytelling pours from 
the screen. Years on from 
indelibly traumatic ex- 
periences at high school, 
two men recall how a 
self-selecting elite among 
bourgeois fellow students 
made their lives a misery. 
1:5 as ferocious as, say, 
Alan Clarkes Scum (1979). 
and filled with the same 
righteous indignation 

at this microcosm of a 
divided society. 





TRAIN TO BUSAN (2016) 


Zombies are reproducing 
like wildfire and advanc- 
ing through the express 
train service to the only 
safe place in the country 
in this Korean box- 

office phenomenon and 
international breakout 
hit. Class tensions are 
woven into the action, as 
rich passengers prevail on 
hard-pressed staff to keep 
them one step ahead of 
the flesh-craving horde. 
Terrifying mayhem with 
its heart in the right place. 





PSYCHOKINESIS (2018) 


Yeons next gambit was 

a characteristically so- 
cially conscious superhero 
movie, which got a mixed 
reception and a global 
Netflix release. Courtesy 
of meteor-infused spring- 
water, a schlubby security 
guard develops telekinetic 
abilities overnight. Just 
the thing to help his 
estranged stall-holder 
daughter battle wicked 
land developers, right? 
Not in South Korea, 
where capital is the 
unassailable superpower. 
Dont hold your breath 
for a US remake. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Witch-priestess Moiraine Damodred be- 
lieves the Dragon - once and future world- 
saviour - has been reborn in a backwater. 
The likely candidates are a shepherd, a thief, 
a blacksmith, a small-town witch and her 
apprentice. An army of evil devastates their 
village trying to kill the Dragon. The group 
sets out on a quest. 





REVIEWED BY KIM NEWMAN 





The J.R.R. Tolkien publishing phenom- 
enon of the 1960s prompted the kind 
of activity more associated with the 
film business than the literary world, as 
authors set out to feed a hungry market 
with similarly scaled fantasy sagas rooted 
in European history and folklore. Asian 
elements were tipped in, as samurai and 
kung fu traditions began to be raided as 
often as Arthuriana or Norse mythol- 
ogy. An offshoot was the development of 
fantasy role-playing games in the 1970s. 
Despite intricacies of world-building, 
and individual authors’ attempts to 
distance their imaginary worlds from 
Middle-earth, the many high or heroic 
or epic fantasies tend to blend together. 
There's now a generic fantasyland in 
the way there was once a generic Wild 


West or f/m noir urban locale. This itera- 
tion of a literary franchise is squarely set 
there, with characters who might as well 
be figures on a table-top and a plot that 
promises the vast sweep of history and 
myth but boils down to a group of com- 
panions on a journey to somewhere - in 
this case, the White Tower - sidetracked 
into subplot adventures along the way. 

Robert Jordan (1948-2007) initially 
intended his Wheel of Time series to run 
forsix volumes. It ended up as 14 books, 
published between 1990 and 2013, 
the last three co-written by Brandon 
Sanderson after Jordans death. Film or 
ТУ adaptations have long been mooted; 
Winter Dragon, a brief spoiler starring 
Billy Zane, aired in 2015 as a stratagem 
to retain the rights. Now, with the rise of 
content-hungry streaming services and 
in the wake of benchmark heroic fantasy 
adaptations - Peter Jackson's Tolkien 
films and the TV version of George К.К. 
Martin's Game of Thrones - the Wheel 
finally begins to turn with a full season 
on Amazon Prime adapted from the first 
novel, Zhe Eye of the World (1990). This 
stretch of plot tells a typical tale of a vil- 
lage attacked by orc-type beastmen min- 
ions of evil (that the name Jordan picked 
for them, Trollocs, sounds hilarious to 
British ears is perhaps unfortunate), and 
gets its heroes on the road with a who- 
dunnit hook: Rosamund Pikes magic- 
using priestess has to determine which 
of the younger characters is the Dragon, 
the reincarnated saviour. 

"Though the series has a large and 
devoted fanbase, there's a sense the 
material needs to be wrestled into shape 
a little more than some more sacred 
texts of fantasy. A key alteration is that 
its no longer part of the prophecy that 
the reborn Dragon has to be a boy, so 
the number of suspects is expanded 
by two. However, after Game of Thrones 
called into question the oft-used chosen 
one premise (see also: Dune, Star Wars, 
The Sword in the Stone, etc), this plot pillar 
feels outmoded. Though Jackson was 





SPECIAL QUEST STARS 

Zoé Robins, Barney Harris, 
Daniel Henney, Rosamund 
Pike, Madeleine Madden, 
Marcus Rutherford, Josha 
Stradowski (above); Madden, 
Stradowski (below) 


able to get a commitment to the pro- 
duction of the three lengthy films that 
compose his initial Rings trilogy, heroic 
fantasy in the cinema has been gener- 
ally limited by theatrical running times 
unsuited to epic-length narratives. For 
this reason, bestsellers have had to 
await streaming platforms to get their 
long-delayed adaptations. The epi- 
sodic nature of fantasy narrative suits 
series format, as each instalment stops 
off at a new location for fresh perils, 
intrigues and action. Each hour tends 
to deliver 40 minutes of soap opera - 
shepherd Rand (Josha Stradowski) is 
glum because his girlfriend Egwene 
(Madeleine Madden) is thinking 
about becoming a ^wisdom (a celibate 
healer) and blacksmith Perrin (Marcus 
Rutherford) is guilt-wracked because 
he accidentally killed his own wife with 
an axe-strike in a melee with Trollocs 
- followed by a set-piece built around 
action or effects: the very violent attack 
on the heroes peaceful village during a 
festival, ghostly/ghastly business with 
malign shadows in a deserted city, 
a magical face-off with a pretender 
known as the False Dragon. 

‘The example of such mid-list swash- 
bucklers as 7he Black Shield of Falworth 
(1954) - much ridiculed for casting 
Brooklyn-accented ‘Tony Curtis as a 
knight - has assured that fantasy Euro- 
peans adopt stage-school Shakespeare 
diction for magic or evil characters and 
mildly Irish intonation for the rustics. 
Dialogue is functional, snarky (“Shed 
piss in your mouth and tell you it was 
raining”) or extremely ominous, but 
everyone takes it very seriously. Which, 
of course, adds to a streak of camp 
that might become the series defining 
aspect. Every time a character men- 
tions the Trollocs, the name becomes 
funnier. In these early stretches, this 
feels less like an epic than a romp, 
though it seesaws between the liveli- 
ness of Hawk the Slayer (1980) or The 
Sword and the Sorcerer (1982) and the rote 
wheel-spinning of Dungeons & Dragons 
(2000) or Eragon (2006). 





© Light episodes on Amazon Prime, 
weekly from 19 November 
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SYNOPSIS 


olin Kaepernick narrates a fictionalised account of his 
final year of high school, dealing with being the Black 
child of white adoptive parents and dreaming of becom- 
ing a quarterback in the NFL. Episodes are inter-spliced 
with vignettes that connect Colins story to the wider Black 
experience in America. 





REVIEWED BY LEILA LATIF 





There’ a certain expectation when Ava 
DuVernay takes on Black history. The 
director made her name with the stun- 
ningly crafted Martin Luther King 
Біоріс Se/ma (2014), and more recently 
gave us the harrowing but sensitively 
made 2019 miniseries When They See Us, 
about the Central Park Five. Now she 
turns to the story of Colin Kaepernick, 
the NFL quarterback turned activist, 
who initiated the ‘taking the knee’ pro- 
test - attracting such ire from the right 
that itin effect ended his sporting career. 
Colin in Black and White explores his 
teenage life as what he calls the “second 
choice” adopted son of white parents. 
Kaepernick is an interesting subject 
but the show - a slightly wacky affair in 
the vein of Black-ish (2014-) and Everybody 
Hates Chris (2005-09) - is fundamentally 
ill-conceived. The young Colin (played 
byan excellent Jaden Michael) navigates 
high school as a Black sports star whose 
antics regularly make the news; this 
dramatised version of his life is intercut 
with appearances by the real Kaeper- 
nick and documentary-style recreations 
depicting Americas racial legacy. The 
approach works best when the action 
takes us closest to Kaepernick, draw- 
ing parallels between his high-school 
experiences and more recent events (cue 
footage of Trump calling him a “son of 


a bitch” and white men setting replica 
Kaepernick football jerseys alight). It 
fails when it is broad and impersonal, 
as in an episode that examines eurocen- 
tric beauty standards and Young Colin's 
attraction to a girl his friends refer to 
as “blue Black" that ends with the real 
Kaepernick on a catwalk alongside two 
Black beauty pageant winners; the shal- 
lowness is absurd. 

While the show feels like a sitcom, it 
rarely tells actual jokes; instead, record 
scratches and perky musical cues cut 
to young Colins anguished face as he 
reacts to racism and disappointment. 
His white parents (Nick Offerman and 
Mary-Louise Parker) arent just oblivi- 
ous to discrimination but purveyors of it, 
yelling that he looks like a “thug” in corn- 
rows, siding with police officers who 
threaten to pull a gun on him during a 
driving lesson. All this is treated with 
a breeziness symptomatic of the shows 
broader tonal problem. Dialogue seems 
to be cribbed from motivational post- 
ers, about “choosing your destiny” and 
“following your dreams” (especially jar- 
ring alongside a plethora of product 
placement). Colin in Black and White has 
worthwhile ideas, but it hits them home 
with a sledgehammer. 





O six episodes on Netflix now 





"The drug is capitalism itself, the bamboozled patient is an America addicted to profit’ 


DOPESICK 








DOPESICK 





DIRECTORS BARRY LEVINSON 
MICHAEL CUESTA 
PATRICIA RIGGEN 

WRITERS DANNY STRONG 
BETH MACY 
JESSICA MECKLENBURG 
BENJAMIN RUBIN 

BASED ON THE BOOK ‘DOPESICK: DEALERS, 
DOCTORS AND THE DRUG COMPANY 
THAT ADDICTED AMERICA’ 
BY BETH MACY 

CINEMATOGRAPHY CHECCO VARESE 

EDITORS DOUGLAS CRISE 
MATTHEW BARBER 

PRODUCTION DESIGN NEIL SPISAK 

MUSIC LORNE BALFE 

COSTUME DESIGN MICHELE MICHEL 

CAST MICHAEL KEATON 
PETER SARSGAARD 
MICHAEL STUHLBARG 
ROSARIO DAWSON 








SYNOPSIS 


US, 1986-2005. Purdue Pharma introduces the opioid Oxy- 
Contin to the market, falsely claiming it is non-addictive and 
using seductive persuasion and threats to push doctors and 
clinics to prescribe it in ever larger doses to patients in pain. 
A DEA agent and a federal prosecutor investigate. 





REVIEWED BY ANTON BITEL 


“The time has come to redefine the 
nature of pain,” says Richard Sackler 
at the beginning of the first episode of 
Dopesick. Vhough played by an actor 
- Michael Stuhlbarg - Sackler is a real 
person, heir to the family-owned busi- 
ness Purdue Pharma. It is 1986, and 
Sackler, here presented as a messianic 
sociopath who confuses his own busi- 
ness and global interests, is propos- 
ing to the board the creation of a new 
opioid, designed for long-term use. His 
motives seem noble - an end to pain - 
but then we cut to a grand jury trial in 
2005, and to the devastating effects that 
Purdue’ miracle drug OxyContin has 
been having on communities, as federal 
prosecutor Rick Mountcastle (Peter 
Sarsgaard) accuses Purdue of mislead- 
ing the public about the drugs addic- 
tiveness, and Virginia-based small-town 
doctor Samuel Finnix (Michael Keaton) 
expresses incredulity at how many of his 
prescribed patients have died. This is 
the collision, through cross-editing, of 
Sacklers professed world-saving ideals 
with a more pernicious reality. 

At the beginning of Episode 2, a 
Purdue executive tells the 2005 court 
that drugs usually take 10 to 15 years 
to move from inception to the market- 
place, even as we watch Sackler in 1996 
awaiting the first market figures for 
OxyContin. Time moves in mysterious 


ways in Dopesick, achronological editing 
allowing the story to take wild narrative 
leaps backwards and forwards, often 
decades at a time. When we first meet 
DEA officer Bridget Meyer (Rosario 
Dawson), she is in the process of going 
through a painful divorce, and it is 
only ‘subsequently’ that we will see her 
romantic courtship with her husband- 
to-be. The effect of all this time-switch- 
ing is to confound cause and symp- 
tom, damage and cure, as medication 
intended to solve the problem of pain in 
fact just creates more and worse. 
Adapted by Danny Strong from Beth 
Macy’ 2018 book Dopesick: Dealers, Doc- 
tors and the Drug Company That Addicted 
America, this sprawling docudrama 
might use its interconnected storylines - 
including one about a conflicted Purdue 
marketer (Will Poulter), another about 
a lesbian miner (Kaitlyn Dever) - to 
anatomise the negative ramifications 
of OxyContin and the opioid epidemic 
in so many different lives, but it is also 
painting a much broader picture of a 
nation in crisis. For here, as in Steven 
Soderberghs 7/affic (2000) or Nicholas 
Jareckis recent Crisis, the drug is capital- 
ism itself, and the bamboozled patient is 
an America addicted to, and corrupted 
by, the pursuit of profit above all else. 





ao Eight episodes on Disney-- now 








THE SHRINK NEXT DOOR 





DIRECTORS JESSE PERETZ 
MICHAEL SHOWALTER 
WRITER GEORGIA PRITCHETT 
CINEMATOGRAPHY MICHELLE LAWLER 
EDITORS NATHAN GUNN 


LIZA CARDINALE 





PRODUCTION DESIGN JOHN PAINO 
MUSIC JOSHUA MOSHIER 
COSTUME DESIGN HELEN HUANG 
CAST WILL FERRELL 
PAUL RUDD 
KATHRYN HAHN 
CASEY WILSON 
SYNOPSIS 


An eight-part series dramatising a real-life case of 
psychological coercion. In 1982, charmingly pushy 
psychiatrist Dr Isaac ‘Ike’ Herschkopf rescues wealthy 
New York businessman Marty Markowitz from his 
anxious inability to confront work and family problems. 
But as their friendship deepens over decades, Dr Ike's 
control over Marty's life becomes terrifyingly complete. 





REVIEWED BY KATE STABLES 





“Trust is at the very core of what we do,” insists 
charismatic New York psychiatrist Dr ‘Ike’ 
Herschkopf, reproaching new patient Marty 
Markowitz for doubting his slick, unorthodox 
and distinctly unethical interventions in Marty's 
problems. It’s 1982, and uber-anxious fabric fac- 
tory owner Marty is entering therapy to learn 
how to set boundaries - but will wind up losing 
almost everything, thanks to the man he’s trust- 
ing to makeover his mind. Apple TV +5 affecting 
yet darkly funny drama series, recounting Marty's 
27-year wild ride as a victim of psychological 
coercion, is the second telling of this true-crime 
tale. But in adapting the quizzical 2019 hit Won- 
dery podcast (Wonderys third TV pick-up, after 
the luridly compulsive Dirty John in 2018 and this 
years Dr: Death), showrunner and Succession veteran 
Georgia Pritchett and director Michael Showalter 
have found a warped, weirdly moving bromance 
lurking under the notorious shrink scam. Casting 
a hangdog Will Ferrell and preening Paul Rudd 
as Marty and Dr Ike respectively - a pair of actors 
whose Anchorman movies famously exemplify bluff 
male friendship - is a mischievous masterstroke. 
Smartly realising that the most compelling 
question to answer is ‘How the hell could this life- 
hijacking һарреп?, Pritchett’s storytelling works 
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CONTROL PLAY Paul Rudd as Dr Ike, Will Ferrell as Marty 


from the inside out. Taking a deep and detailed 
dive into the mens relationship, each of the eight 
episodes looks at a seemingly unthinkable bound- 
ary crossed between psychiatrist and patient. They 
reveal in eye-popping detail how a surprisingly cau- 
tious Marty was coerced into bankrolling a phoney 
foundation, alienating his family, letting status- and 
fee-hungry Ike infiltrate his business, and much 
worse. But as the manipulation ramps up, so does 
Ike and Marty's bond, a twisted love story playing 
out over decades. Once Ike has helped a lonely, 
panic-attack-stricken Marty banish grasping ex- 
girlfriend Deborah and become his basketball play- 
ing, problem-fixing best friend, we can see how he 
simply became indispensable. 77е Shrink Next Door 
skilfully digs into Ike and Marty's temperaments to 
unearth two fascinating characters whose needs 
mirrored and meshed until they became predator 
and victim. When Dr Ikes control-freakery and 
greedy narcissism meets Martys generosity and 
overwhelming need to be looked after, we discover 
that they were, in the worst possible sense, made 
for one another. 

Showalter plays their story as a rich character 
piece, grounding everything in Ike and Marty's 
interactions, rather than trying to cram it into 
a thriller template. Hes not averse to suspense 
(the opening sequence raises a deliciously dark 
question) or playfulness (there are rueful period 
flashbacks to Marty's early life, even a 1950s mono- 
chrome crime fantasy skit mocking Dr Ikes crea- 
tive pretensions). But he excels at mining Marty's 
descent for the sweating comedy of humiliation, 
and Dr Ikes grabby ploys for droll, barely masked 
egotism. Ikes status-obsessed recklessness nearly 
kills Marty in a hilariously tense PEN Gala outing, 
and Marty's new readiness to cut corners threat- 
ens disaster at a Broadway show. Even the show's 
production design signals Ikes relentless incur- 
sions: Marty's happy childhood Hamptons home is 
erased under the creeping blight of Ikes celebrity 
photos and hideous 1980s art. 

Despite its thoughtful, detailed storytelling, the 
episodes fairly bowl along, fuelled by witty, gently 
sarcastic dialogue, which gives exchanges a wry 
New Yorkish snap and crackle. Kathryn Hahn is 
excellent as Marty's caustic, troubled sister Phyllis, 
and especially good at flashing the pain that stokes 
her sharp wit. Showalter, who nimbly combined 
laughs and pathos in 77е Big Sick (2017), creates a 
touching bittersweet comedy, always realist in tone, 
even at wrenchingly sad points, and without any 
arch snickers at Martys plight. 

What keeps everything beautifully balanced 
is the series central pairing. Ferrell draws on the 
boy-inside-the-man quality he used for laughs in 
Elf (2003) and Step Brothers (2008) to make Marty а 
terminally awkward and anxious soul. Hes always 
alone with his beloved koi carp (“I call them ‘Kois 
II Men. Or "The Backstreet Kois") inside Ikes 
endless, lavish Hamptons parties, for which Marty 
foots the bills. But its Rudd, whose likeable screen 
persona has underpinned his career from C/ueless 
(1995) to. Ant Man (2015), who weaponises his charm 
here to fantastic effect. Gradually peeling back Dr 
Ikes attractive warmth, concern and affability, he 
reveals the petulant, needy child at his core, increas- 
ingly compelled to use Marty's assets and money to 
patch his own psychic wounds. As Ike abandons 
his ethics for an irresistible race for status in the big- 
money Manhattan of the 1990s and Noughties, the 
show comes to the scary realisation of how easily 
"First do no harm’ becomes ‘Put yourself first. 





@ Eight episodes on Apple TV + now 








SPOTLIGHT 


GEORGIA PRITCHETT 





PROFILE BY NIKKI BAUGHAN 





Winner of four Primetime Emmys - 
among multiple other accolades - British 
screenwriter Georgia Pritchett has been 
involved with some of the most popular 
shows of recent times. That includes 
Jesse Armstrongs HBO hit Succession, 
for which she has written three episodes 
(2018-) and serves as co-executive pro- 
ducer, work that saw her share a Prime- 
time Emmy, Writers Guild of America 
Award and Production Guild Award. 

The rest of Pritchetts Emmys were 
for being part of the writing team on 
Keep (2012-19), HBO's political satire 
starring Julia Louis-Dreyfus as fictional 
vice-president Selina Meyer, on which 
Pritchett served as a co-executive 
producer and writer. More recently, she 
has written the new Apple TV+ drama 
The Shrink Next Door, the true story of 
manipulative American psychiatrist 
Isaac Herschkopf starring Paul Rudd, 
Will Ferrell and Katherine Hahn. 

Before these starry US shows, the 
London-born Pritchett got her start 
writing for decidedly British fare, 
including the ITV political puppet show 
Spitting Image in the early gos, Channel 
45 female-led sketch comedy Smack the 
Pony (1999-2003) and the final season of 
Armando lIannuccis satire 74e Thick 
of It (2012). Being hired by Iannucci to 
write for Mep kickstarted her career 
in the US, and introduced her to 
working with other female writers. 

“I had no idea what I'd been miss- 
ing,’ she said in a recent interview with 
the Guardian. "It was so extraordinary 
to sitin a room with someone who 
has similar experiences and frames of 
reference.” Its a large part, she says, 
of why she continues to work in the 
States, on projects like 7272/20, a true 
story of Cold War-era Berlin adapted 
from a hit Radio 4 podcast, and a new 
show with /ep star Julia Louis-Dreyfus. 
Pritchetts memoir My Mess / a Bit of a 
Lifé was published by Faber in July 2021. 


SPOTLIGHT IMAGE: ANTONIO OLMOS 
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DVD & BLU-RAY 





Short 
Sharp 
Shocks 2 


Тһе BFTs Flipside series 
blows the fluff off yet 
another batch of dark 
oddities retrieved from 
down the back of the sofa 
of British film history 





QUIZ-CRIME NO. 1 
QUIZ-CRIME NO. 2 

THE THREE CHILDREN 
ESCAPE FROM BROADMOOR 
MINGOLOO 


JACK THE RIPPER WITH 
SCREAMING LORD SUTCH 


THE FACE OF DARKNESS 
THE DUMB WAITER 
HANGMAN 

THE MARK OF LILITH 





Ronald Haines/Ronald Haines/unknown/John 
Gilling/ Theodore Zichy/unknown/Ian ЕН. Lloyd/ 
Robert Bierman/David Evans/Bruno Fonda, Polly 
Biswas & Zachary Nataf; UK 1943-86: BFI: region- 
free Blu-ray; 2 discs; b&w/colour; English SDH; 
Certificate 18; 223 minutes; 1.37:1/1.66:1. Extras: new 
interviews with Ian F.H. Lloyd, Robert Bierman, the 
directors of The Mark of Lilith and former Ritzy Cinema 
director Clare Binns; image galleries; booklet. 








REVIEWED BY KIM NEWMAN 





This second collection of macabre- 
themed short films from the BF Ts estima- 
ble Flipside curators casts the net wide to 
take in grim public safety films, a proto- 
pop-video, something very nearly feature- 
length and an experimental student film, 
alongside items from the long-gone era of 
the ‘full supporting programme. Again, 
eccentricity is the watchword and handy 
interview features offer insights into 
how these films got made (and shown) - 
though mysteries remain to be explored, 
especially about the older, black-and- 
white films on the first of the two discs. 

The wartime Quiz-Crime shorts 
(1943/44), written and directed by Rich- 
ard Haines, seem to be film adaptations 
ofa pictorial feature from //ustrated maga- 
zine. Jovial, if slightly threatening police- 
men - the rather stiff Carol O'Connor 
(not the Archie Bunker actor) as Inspec- 
tor Frost (not the David Jason character), 
quickly replaced by the more engaging 
Max Earl as an unnamed detective - talk 
the viewer through crime scenes, chal- 
lenging us to spot the clues which lead 
to their solutions. Blunt, matter-of-fact 
and resolutely undramatised, these are 
strangely fascinating curios. Melodrama - 
the dressing-room stabbing of a sexy vari- 
ety turn, or a trusted servant involved in 
kidnapping a young boy - is taken as read 
and of less interest than physical clues 
that explode culprits’ accounts of what 
happened. Watch out for left-handed golf 
clubs, an automatic door-closing device, 
astray comb, etc. 

Astep into drama is taken by John Gill- 
іпез Escape fiom Broadmoor (1948), which 
at 38 minutes seems like a cut-down fea- 
ture or a puffed-up short. A message from 
the writer-director announces this as the 
first in a series of “psychic mysteries”, 
mixing true crime with the paranormal 
like some cross-bred precursor to both 


Scotland Yard and One Step Beyond. Іп the 
event, no further instalments appeared, 
though Gillings just-under-an-hour 4 
Matter of Murder (1949) might have been 
intended as the second psychic mystery. 
There’ little interest in the police inves- 
tigation conducted by Inspector Thorn- 
ton (John Stuart), but Gillings gothic 
tendencies flare when hes showcasing 
Broadmoor escapee Pendicost (John le 
Mesurier), a burglar with a tendency to 
go kill-crazy during robberies. Pendicost 
returns to the Hampstead house where 
he was caught after murdering a maid, 
only to be bothered by the perhaps phan- 
tasmal Susan (Victoria Hopper), whose 
barbed remarks distract the criminal 
from his safe-breaking. The story is slight 
and the supernatural business of the non- 
creepy variety, but le Mesurier - not yet 
typecast as butlers or Sgt Wilson - is 
entertaining as the shifty, compulsive, 
treacherous wrong un. 

Mingoloo (1958) is a third short from 
peculiar dilettante Theodore Zichy, 
whose Death Was a Passenger and Portrait 
of a Matador were in Volume 1. Zichy fol- 
lows Gilling by mixing the supernatural 
(a vivid dream of a Chinese dog statue) 
with crime drama (drug-smuggling), but 
also displays his auteur traits: variable 
acting (leading lady Therese Burton, a 
very posh ingénue, is excruciating), sto- 
rylines with more loose ends than tied-off 
plot threads, a louche upper-crust milieu 
with a non-specific foreignness, and a 
couple of striking dream images. 

Until this release, Ian EH. Lloyds The 
Face of Darkness (1976) was among the most 
hard-to-see British horror films. In 1977, 
it went round the circuit as a B picture 
with William Fruets rape-revenge movie 
Death Weekend – but brevity presumably 
kept it off home-video formats thereafter. 
Forty-five years on, my initial impression 





Blunt, matter- 
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resolutely 
undramatised, 
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strangely 
fascinating 
curios 


"ТЕС BRO 
Richard Hainess Quiz-Crime No.1 
(1943. above) 


of it as sketchy is confirmed, though it 
has thematic daring (Lloyd admits in 
an interview that he overstresses the 
editorial content over the story) and a 
rough-hewn feel that now looks more 
interesting than amateur. Cynical MP 
Langdon (Lennard Pearce), sponsor of 
a tough-on-crime bill that includes resto- 
ration of the death penalty, resurrects a 
demonic medieval outcast (David Allis- 
ter) via magic ritual. The trickster com- 
mits an atrocity (a playground bombing) 
that gets the public and parliament to 
back Langdons career-making bill, but 
the film shifts focus from sharp politics to 
fuzzy psychiatry-bashing, with John Ben- 
nett as a waffling therapist and a medi- 
eval inquisitor - neither of them much 
use in dealing with the Undead. 

Utterly unpretentious and the most 
effective horror film in the set is Robert 
Biermans 7he Dumb Waiter (1979), which 
was showcased as supporting short with 
John Badhams Dracula but has had an 
afterlife with reissues and TV screenings. 
A stalker scenario, with a sinister prank 
caller pursuing Geraldine James through 
rainy night-time London and into her 
mansion flat, its a rare short that clocks 


| 


in at exactly the length it needs to be and 
signs off with an understated chill. In an 
interview, Bierman - who later directed 
Vampires Kiss 1989) - candidly talks 
through the development and making 
of this little film, owning up to his own 
missteps and crediting the collaborators 
who contributed to its potency. 

The Mark of Lilith (1986), made by a 
student collective under the influence 
of Tony Scott's The Hunger (1983) and 
Laura Mulveys theories, is a time cap- 
sule of Sos academic concerns. It mulls 
over the way unruly feminine deities like 
Lilith are reconfigured by the patriarchy 
as predatory demons like Lamia, plays 
vampire charades, listens in on somewhat 
stilted debate and drops in on the Ritzy 
Cinema, Brixton. The collective, reu- 
nited via video-link, are now enthused by 
nostalgia for the process of oppositional 
filmmaking. The films eeriest stretch is 
an outing to a funfair on a cold day in the 
80s... now as much a period piece as the 
Andy Milligan-style pancake-makeup 
vampires posing in a cemetery sequence. 

Rounding out the set: a chilly road 
safety parable, 77e Three Children (1946), 
in which Death is a stranger leading 





children off into the shadows, and the 
cheerfully gruesome catalogue of build- 
ing-site mishaps Hangman (1985), with 
a matey Reaper gloating over doomed 
brickies who fail to secure ladders they 
try to climb with muddy boots, or down 
a couple of pints in their lunch hour and 
succumb to dizzy spells up on the scaf- 
folding; plus a colourful video jukebox 
clip for Screaming Lord Sutchs indefen- 
sible if catchy song Jack the Ripper. 


THE BOW TIES THAT ROCKED 
‘Theodore Zichy's Mingoloo 
(1958, above and below) 
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DVD & BLU-RAY 








Ingmar Bergman 
Volume > 





SUMMER INTERLUDE 
WAITING WOMEN 

SUMMER WITH MONIKA 

A LESSON IN LOVE 

SMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT 
THE SEVENTH SEAL 

WILD STRAWBERRIES 

THE MAGICIAN 








BFI: Region B Blu- 
subtitles: Certificate 15: 7 
commentary on The Seventh Seal by 
silent behind-the-scenes footage from The Seventh 
Seal, with audio commentary by Ian Christie; 
Bergman short Karins Face (1984): short doc The 
Women and Bergman (2007); trailers; book. 
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REVIEWED BY KATE STABLES 





Ingmar Bergman began the 1950s as the 
director of nine films without a single 
hit, and ended the decade as a world- 
famous auteur. The period covered 

by Volume 2 of the BFTs Bergman 
Blu-ray collection is an extraordinary 
one, displaying the rapid honing of his 
style through varied genres, resulting 

in an all killer, no filler box-set (though 
19538 disturbing Sawdust and Tinsel is 
unaccountably absent). One of the joys 
of this Bergman bran tub is rediscover- 
ing the sudden leap in mastery he made 
with the tragic romance Summer Interlude 
(1951), Where his trademark scenes of 
potent recollection, and wrenching 
musings on love, death and loss of faith, 
emerge for the first time. Summer with 
Monika (1953), whose Nordic, neorealist 
frankness about young love got it pruri- 
ently recut as a US exploitation flick, 
now startles us with the intimacy of its 
performances and the complexity of its 
nihilist heroine. 

The revelation of this period, though, 
for anyone familiar only with his big- 
gest hits, is how much of Bergman's 
50s output was devoted to women’s 
emotional lives. As we eavesdrop on 
a rueful trio of wives tales in Waiting 
Women (1952), the film deftly layers an 
adulterous melodrama, an affair painted 
in expressionist flashbacks and a wryly 
comic marital spat. 

Digging into the delights of his now 
lesser-known mid-50s ‘rose period’ com- 
edies, you find Lubitschian, even screw- 
ball elements, but in films distinctively 
marbled with sharp truths about human 
frailty. In the dark comedy of remarriage 


A Lesson in Love (1954), the redoubtable 
Eva Dahlbeck deploys slapstick, at- 
tempted suicide and sardonic wit to fine 
effect, punching at the same weight as a 
frustrated Gunnar Bjórnstrand. They're 
at their best though, in the sublime 
roundelay Smiles of a Summer Night (1955). 
which won a Cannes prize and brought 
Bergman international success. Under 
its handsome period elegance and play- 
ful Mozartian partner swapping, it's an 
unexpectedly bruised and worldly piece, 
full of sharp humiliations, but warm 
about its characters failings. 

Its playful optimism contrasts starkly 
with The Seventh Seal, one of the great 
austere masterpieces of art cinema, its 
plague setting and existentialist angst 
reverberating anew in a pandemic re- 
watch. But alongside cinematographer 
Gunnar Fischers brooding images, 
theres a vivid, even bawdy humanism, 
and as Kat Ellingers thoughtful new 
audio commentary notes, strong folk-hor- 
ror elements. The rather less grandiose 
account of a mans search for meaning 
in Wild Strawberries, Bergman's second 
instant classic of 1957, shows a striking 
compassion for Victor Sjóstróms chilly 
professor, bedevilled by cinema's most 
memorably Freudian dreams and recol- 
lections. The powerful gothic oddity 
The Magician (1958). with its hair-raising 
battle between a travelling magician and 
a sceptical man of science, is equally 
unmissable. A baroque allegory for film- 
making (like a magic show, film requires 
our belief to make it work), it rounds off 
this fine box-set in high style. 





Discs Gorgeous, pearly 2K restorations, 
but with limited extras (its a UK-only 
release) - only The Seventh Seal has ап 
audio commentary. But there are de- 
tailed critical readings for all the films in 
the plump essay booklet. 


OUT OF THE BLUE 





Dennis Hopper: Canada 1980: ВЕІ: Region В 
Blu-ray: 2 discs: English SDH; Certificate 15; 

96 minutes; 1.85:1. Extras: audio commentary by 
Hopper, producer Paul Lewis and distributor John 
Alan Simon (2000); new audio commentary by 
Kate Rennebohm and w Kat Ellinger: archive 
со and audio intervi 
on star Linda Man 
interv 

Schnabel, Philippe Mora, Richard Linklater about 
Hopper: appreciation by Alex Cox: distributor 
John Alan Simon on the 4k restoration: archive 
shorts - drink-drive campaign spots, Æ Girls Own 
Story (Jane Campion, 1983), Gir! (Carol Morley, 
1993); Jack Nicholson radio spot; trailers; booklet. 


























REVIEWED BY TREVOR JOHNSTON 





From serendipitous beginnings, this 
became perhaps the last great hurrah of 
the New American Cinema as the 1970s 
tumbled into the 80s. Dennis Hopper, 
persona non grata in Hollywood since 
the debacle of The Last Movie іп 1971, 
pitched up in Vancouver to play a booze- 
addled dad in a Canadian movie being 
directed by a first-timer - essentially 
being made as a tax write-off. When 
early footage proved disastrous, Hopper 
stepped in as director, reshaping the 
script into a bracing portrait of despair 
and dysfunction set against the city’s 
punk rock scene. Linda Manz, striking 
as co-star and narrator of Malick's Days 
of Heaven (1978), is here absolutely trans- 
fixing as the doomed teenage heroine 
CeBe, a walking contradiction, a bundle 
of aggression, hope and vulnerability in 
stone-washed denim, delivering a perfor- 
mance that continues to resonate with 
young women in particular, and which 
for once deserves to be called ‘iconic. 
Critics have drawn a line from this au- 
thentic portrayal of adolescent rebellion 
back through Hopper’s career-making 
Easy Rider (1969) to his formative ap- 
pearance alongside James Dean in Rays 
Rebel Without a Cause (1955), which is 
valid but beside the point. Out of the Blue 
is a unique animal, tied to an unrepeat- 
able set of circumstances that alchemi- 
cally made the magic happen. Manz 
with her clenched fists and hard-nut 
stare has earned cult immortality as a 
poster image for riot grrrl defiance, but 
her last stand takes place in the context 
of soul-crushing substance-abuse that is 
destroying her family. By his own admis- 
sion, Hopper - anguished at the lost 
years of what should have been his direc- 
torial prime - was off his face through- 
out the shoot, dispensing drugs and 
alcohol to the cast as they shaped the 
material. There was never a script, but 





winging it through this chaos somehow 
brought the filmmaker’s essential genius 
into sharp focus, capturing an inebriate 
maelstrom of onscreen bad behaviour 
and worse decisions with an epiphanic 
authenticity rarely seen on celluloid. 
Neil Young's famous line in the movies 
theme song “Му My, Hey Hey’, “better 
to burn out than to fade away", might 
trade in spurious kamikaze romanticism, 
but Hopper refuses to celebrate these 
hapless losers, leaving us instead with 
the open question of what help exists for 
those rotting in the margins. Fearlessly 
scrap-happy, excoriatingly intense in its 
bone-deep bleakness, this is Hoppers 
monument as a filmmaker. 


Disc Kudos to US distributor John 

Alan Simon, who rescued the film from 
oblivion, oversaw the gleaming 4K 
restoration and assembled many of the 
extras. Hopper (who died in 2010) is 
significantly represented in characterful 
archive interviews, and while multiple 
cast and crew recollections are valuable, 
Zoom encounters with Hoppers indus- 
try colleagues, including close friend 
Julian Schnabel and a winningly astute 
Ethan Hawke, are particularly good. 
'The audio commentaries offer a study 
in contrasts, with critic Kat Ellinger’s 
contribution, shaped by her own testing 
working-class roots, an outstanding 
amalgam of genuine empathy and inci- 
sive analysis. All this plus early shorts 
by Jane Campion and Carol Morley! A 
great film given a bejewelled setting. 
This is really something. 





IMAGE: COPYRIGHT LA TRAVERSE 2018 





REDISCOVERY 





BY ELENA LAZIC 





RISEN FROM THE USHERS 
Martine Simonet as Martine, 
Ingrid Bourgoin as Simone 


Simone Barbés ou la Vertu 


'The director Marie-Claude Treilhous first 
feature, revolving around the staff and clients of 
a Parisian porn theatre, cuts at an angle across 
the customary categories of film and life 


It would be tempting to begin a piece on 
Simone Barbès ou la Vertu by describing the 
films overall structure in three parts, each 
section taking place in a different setting. 
Buteven in simply mentioning these sep- 
arations, something of the films peculiar 
quality seems to get lost. The 1980 fea- 
ture debut by the French director Marie- 
Claude Treilhou - which will be screened 
atthe ICA in London in January under 
the auspices ofthe film club The Machine 
That Kills Bad People - seems intent on 
piercing through the categories and dis- 
tinctions that we all bump up against 
throughout our lives, but which become 
alittle more permeable at night. 

The film takes place over the course of 
asingle evening in Paris - more specifi- 
cally, in the citys underbelly. A series of 
striking shots inside a shabby, vellowing 
theatre lobby first introduces us to two 
women working as ushers in what is soon 
revealed - by the orgasmic sounds heard 
whenever a customer comes in or out 
of the screening room - as a porn thea- 
tre. The clientele is entirely male and, in 
marked contrast to the performers they 
have come to watch, extremely quiet. 
They even look somewhat ashamed as 
they hurry into the screening rooms, 
seemingly embarrassed as much as 
excited to be there. While social stigma 
must play some part in their behaviour, 
it mostly seems to be a response to the 
two ushers who are, as Vincent Canby 
wrote in the New York Times, “really as 
bored as the theatres patrons pretend to 
be”. A clear demarcation between women 
and men thus forms - the two colleagues 
facing the street and not bothering to be 
polite, while the customers all rush in the 
other direction, slightly flustered and 
awkward. But already Treilhou disturbs 
this simplistic division, both formally, 
with camera angles that do not appear to 
obey any kind of conventional logic, and 
narratively, through the characterisation 
of the people on screen. 

The two ushers - girly and sensitive 
Martine (Martine Simonet) and blasé, 
leather-clad Simone (Ingrid Bourgoin), 
- alternately clash, then make up, com- 
miserate and laugh together. Though 
more than mere colleagues, they are not 
exactly friends. Likewise, a few of the 
customers stand out, not contradicting 
the gender division present at the theatre 
so much as complicating it. One client is 
a distinguished gentleman who takes the 
time to greet the two women. Another is 
a bon vivant sharing jokes with them as he 
would with any pal. A third is an elderly 





man accompanied by a woman, possibly 
his wife, who kindly helps him climb the 
few steps to the screening room. Treilhou, 
and the ushers, delight in these seemingly 
absurd characters. But while the women 
share stories of some of the wild things 
they've seen in the screening rooms or in 
the street outside, the film never falls into 
sentimental appreciation of the anecdo- 
tal. The characters and situations are too 
fuzzy, too unpolished to truly fit together 
and harmonise into something like a 
rich tapestry of life. This in-betweenness 
extends to the writing and performances, 
so amateurish and clunky that it is impos- 
sible to tell whether a moment is scripted 
and clumsily performed, or purely impro- 
vised. One could say Simone Barbès ou la 
ти is neither here nor there, but in con- 
stantly deflecting clichés, expectations 
and rigid structures, it taps into an end- 
lessly fascinating, vibrant kind of cinema 
that is continuously alive to the present. 
Behind the film is the production com- 
pany Diagonale, founded in 1976 by the 
French critic, writer and filmmaker Paul 
Vecchiali, which would go on to pro- 
duce films by Jean-Claude Biette, Jean- 
Claude Guiguet, Gérard Frot-Coutaz 
and Jacques Davila among others. Vec- 
chialis motto, “Economy is style,” is per- 
fectly exemplified by Treilhou’s film. Far 
from a purely utilitarian principle, it is an 
ethic for keeping cinema fresh, dynamic 
and true. The director Serge Bozon put 
it best in Libération: “There was in their 
films a taste for mixing tones and genres, a 
relationship to politics away from precon- 
structed and imposed discourse, a rap- 
port with B movies; they had their own 
esotericism, their own secret intrigues.” 
‘The companys name reflects its filmmak- 
ers skewed relationship with cinema, 


never fully discarding the mainstream but 
always approaching it at an angle, taking 
from it what they could use and leaving 
behind the rest (expensive sets and actors, 
stylistic and writing conventions). 

Likewise, Simone in Treilhou’s film 
goes through the world at a queer angle, 
in all the senses. After she leaves the 
theatre, the film follows her into a differ- 
ent temple to pleasure: a lesbian cabaret 
bar. The Diagonale aesthetic could be 
described as queer even without knowl- 
edge of the collectives close involvement 
in queer life and concerns - several of its 
directors died of Aids, and Vecchiali's 
Once More (1988) was one of the first 
French films to discuss the illness and its 
impact on the gay population. In Treil- 
hous cabaret, the tragedy is of a more 
theatrical nature: passions run high, and 
seductive looks, quiet romantic betrayals 
and full meltdowns are apparently com- 
monplace occurrences that leave Simone 
utterly unfazed. She eventually leaves 
and, in the films last section, is driven 
home by a random middle-aged man 
(Cahiers du cinéma critic Michel Delahaye). 
The moment seems both precious and 
throwaway, their conversation both banal 
and incredibly revealing, the film captur- 
ing the mercurial quality that night-time 
encounters between strangers often have. 
Itis then that the veil of social roles and 
labels is the thinnest, then that things get 
thrillingly corrupted - then that, per the 
Diagonale filmmakers, genuine life and 
cinema can be found. Though their films 
had little impact in the UK, it is not too 
late to heed their call for another, slightly 
askew cinema. 





W Simone Barbès ou la Fertu will be screened 
at the ICA, London. on 26 January 
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ARCHIVE TV 





UK 1961-83; Network; Region 
2 DVD: 14 discs: b&w/colour; 
English SDH: Certificate PG; 
2040 minutes; 1.33:1. Es 8 
extracts featuring Morecambe and 
Wise from TV variety shows. 








BY ROBERT HANKS 





SUNSHINE SUPERMEN 
Eric Morecambe, Ernie Wise 


Morecambe and Wise at ITV 


Although it is their hugely successful stint at the 
BBC that sticks in the public memory, Eric and Ernie 
spent more of their career on commercial television. 
А new box-set gives an overview of their time there 


The place that Eric Morecambe апа 
Ernie Wise once held in British society 
is hard to explain to anybody who wasnt 
in the country in the 1970s. For decades, 
the 1977 edition of The Morecambe and Wise 
Christmas Show оп BBCi was regularly 
cited as the most-watched programme 
in British TV history, with 28 million 
viewers, and the idea became embedded 
that, in a decade of economic and politi- 
cal anxiety and generational conflict, Eric 
and Ernie were the thing that brought 
the nation together; that jokes about 
Des O'Connor and Luton Town FC 
were somehow bound up with a sense 
of Britishness. With hindsight, thats a 
dangerous idea - a nation that places too 
much weight on its comedians is liable to 
end up being run by a clown, and can you 
imagine the trouble wed be in if that ever 
happened? And it was based in part on a 
misapprehension: according to the B FI, 
the audience for that 1977 show was prob- 
ably around 21.3 million, which doesnt 
even make the top ten for the decade. 

In any case, that was the peak of More- 
cambe and Wises success. A month or 
so later, in January 1978, they announced 
that they were leaving the BBC for ITV 
- specifically, Thames Television, the 
London franchise, which through its sub- 
sidiary Euston Films could offer them the 
chance to make films. The BBC felt this 


as a terrible blow: years later, it emerged 
that senior management had considered 
lobbying the government to limit what 
independent television was allowed to 
spend on programme-making, to stop 
such a dreadful thing happening again. 
Something of that shock was felt outside 
the BBC, too - somehow, in leaving for 
a commercial channel, they had ceased 
to be public property; it was a kind of 
betrayal of their position, like the Queen 
agreeing to become a spokesperson for 
‘Tesco. (Its scarcely believable now, the 
extent to which the BBC was seen as an 
inevitable, benevolent authority, or of the 
snobbish disregard in which its nouveau 
rival was held.) The shows they made 
over the next six years - seven specials and 
four series - are generally agreed to be a 
comedown: a bit tired, a bit overstuffed 
with TV personalities ITV wanted to 
plug. But while theres certainly a falling 
off, there is still plenty of good material 
The ITV deal got off to a shaky start: 
Eddie Braben, main writer throughout 
their time at the BBC, was still under 
contract there, so the first two specials - in 
October 1978 and at Christmas that year 
- were scripted by John Junkin and Barry 
Cryer, great writers but perhaps not quite 
attuned to the stars. At the start of 1979, 
Eric suffered a serious heart attack - that 
years Christmas special consisted largely 





of an interview conducted by David 
Frost, with Des O'Connor and Glenda 
Jackson turning up to have their dignity 
punctured. The next four years went 
more smoothly, with Braben returning to 
scripting duties; watching now, though, 
theres a sense of an ending: dialogue that 
revolves around childhood reminiscence 
and anxiety about ageing, Ern trying to 
dump Eric. They began the 1982 Christ- 
mas show by announcing that it was their 
last public appearance together (loud 
applause from a well-primed audience). 
The 1983 show really was their last: Eric 
died the next spring. 

The later Thames material is available 
on its own (or you can buy the Thames 
specials without the series in between). 
But the big Network box places these 
shows alongside five of the six series the 
boys made for АТУ in the 60s, which 
established them as TV stars. (The 
sixth series, made in colour in the hope 
of cracking the US, hasn't survived.) 
So while the set doesn't contain any 
of the sketches people remember, the 
ones played ad nauseam on ГУ nostal- 
gia shows - André Preview, breakfast 
soundtracked by “The Stripper, danc- 
ing newsreaders - it gives an overview of 
Егіс and Ernie’ television career, an idea 
how they changed over a couple of dec- 
ades. A lot stayed the same: gags about 
Ernies wig and short fat hairy legs; Erics 
bit with an invisible missile landing in a 
paper bag; getting the star guests wrong 
(on The Beatles appearance in 1964, Eric 
delightedly registers the drummer at the 
back: “There he is! Hello, Bongo"). And 
I hadnt noticed before how consistently 
their frame of reference is pre- ГУ: one of 
the АТУ shows includes a line about the 
male impersonator Vesta Tilley (Burling- 
ton Bertie’), who retired from the music 
halls shortly after World War I, before 
either Eric or Ernie were born. (But the 
music halls still loomed large in the cul- 
ture: 77е Good Old Days was on the telly 
and Paul McCartney was writing num- 
bers like When Im Sixty-Four’) The big 
change, of course, was in Ernie: at first he 
was a traditional straight man, like Bud 
Abbott or Mike Winters - the smooth, 
smart one; Braben gave him his absurd 
selfregard and flashes of insecurity, which 
in turn inflected Erics persona - the free- 
form zaniness, erupting at intervals into 
resentment and threats, didn't change, 
but now the pair had a bond of mutual 
idiocy. They became not just funny but 
human, complex and lovable. I dunno: 
sure, it’s a bad idea to wrap national 
identity around comedians, but we've 
wrapped it around worse things since. 





IMAGE (NAKED): ВЕІ NATIONAL ARCHIVE 











SAILOR SUIT AND MACHINE GUN 


NAKED 





Somai Shinji; Japan 1981; Arrow Video; Region 

B Blu-ray; English subtitles: Certificate 15; 112/131 

i Extras: documentary Girls, Guns and 
'hinji Somai & Sailor Suit & Machine Gun 
21): image gallery; trailers and TV spots: booklet. 




















REVIEWED BY JOSH SLATER-WILLIAMS 





Directing 13 films before his death at 

53 in 2001, dabbling in multiple genres, 
Somai Shinji was behind several critical 
and commercial successes in his native 
Japan. For whatever reason, his output 
has previously only made its way to 

the UK through festival or repertory 
screenings, including a full retrospec- 
tive at the 2012 Edinburgh International 
Film Festival. Arrow’s release of his 
second feature Sailor Suit and Machine 
Gun (1981), the first ever home-video 
outing for any of his works in the West, 
is most welcome. 

It makes sense that 54/07 Suit would 
be the first of his films released here: 
it was a big hit in Japan, spawning two 
television series and a 2016 ‘spiritual 
sequel’. But while a fine entry point, 
it’s arguably an outlier in his output. 
What unites most of SOmai’s films is a 
palpable sympathy for young peoples 
struggles and a penchant for very long 
takes, reportedly to capture more spon- 
taneous performances, as well as creat- 
ing a compelling voyeuristic tension. 

A gangland coming-of-age drama, 
Sailor Suit has those qualities, but it also 
juggles the tasks of adapting a novel by 
Akagawa Jiro and serving as a showcase 
for lead Yakushimaru Hiroko, a major 
teen pop idol (her tie-in single was а 
five-week chart-topper). A strange beast, 
it finds Somai often subverting the 
frothy possibilities of the story's hook: 
Izumi, a teenage schoolgirl (Yakushi- 
maru), inherits the role of chairman of a 
declining yakuza clan. 

While the film does eventually deliver 
on the titles promise of gunplay set 
pieces, proceedings are largely low-key 
and light, even as the mob members 
die off. Their relationship with Izumi 
is almost like the dwarfs with Snow 
White, and Izumi is even dressed like a 
princess at one point. 


nise Arrow has included an extended 
1982 reissue, though the absence of that 
cuts additions isn't much felt in the 
theatrical version. Context for the film's 
release and Somai's career comes in a 51- 
minute documentary comprising inter- 
views with admirers and collaborators. 
The accompanying booklet includes a 
discussion between Yakushimaru and 
the filmmaker Kurosawa Kiyoshi, who 
was an assistant director on Sailor Suit. 


Mike Leigh; UK 1993; ВЕТ; Region B Blu-ray; 
English SDH: Certificate 18: 131 minutes; 1.66:1. 
Extras: commentary by Mike Leigh, David 
Thewlis and Katrin Cartlidge: interview with 
Leigh and cinematographer Dick Pope: Guardian 
interview with Leigh; Leigh TV short The Short 
and Сигез (1987); image gallery; trailer; booklet. 











REVIEWED BY PHILIP KEMP 





The bleakest and harshest of all Mike 
Leigh’s movies - which won him the 
Best Director award at Cannes, along 
with Best Actor for David Thewlis - 
Naked also deploys elements of jagged 
humour and even moments of tender- 
ness. Hardly what might be anticipated 
from the brutal opening, which finds 
Thewliss Johnny raping a woman ina 
Manchester alley, before stealing a car 
and heading for London. 

Arrived at the Dalston house where his 
ex-girlfriend Louise (Lesley Sharp) lives, 
he finds she’s out at work but immediately 
latches on to her vulnerable housemate, 
Sophie (Katrin Cartlidge), whos dazzled 
by his non-stop caustic wisecracks and ec- 
centrically erudite logorrhoea. No sooner 
have they had sex than he starts treating 
her with angry contempt. 

On the face of it, Johnny seems to 
embody toxic masculinity at its most 
repellent - though his misogyny pales 
beside the nastiness of Jeremy (Greg 
Cruttwell), the women’s supercilious, 
preeningly sadistic landlord. And 
against all expectations, thanks not least 
to Leigh's script (created, as always, in 
pre-shooting improvisations with his 
cast) and Thewliss tour de force perfor- 
mance, we're drawn to feel sympathy for 
Johnny, if hardly affection. There's a des- 
peration to his cosmic pessimism (^Were 
justa crap idea... God doesnt love you. 
God despises you. So theres no hope’), 
a doomy mash-up of Nostradamus, 
Nietzsche and the Book of Revelation. 
Then back at the house, badly beaten up 
after his grim nocturnal odyssey through 
London, he can join with Louise in a 
soulful rendition of "Iake Me Back to 
Manchester When Its Raining. 

Shot on location, in grainy, contrasty 
bleach-bypass by Dick Popes restless 
camera, the films ambiguous tone is 
further backed by Andrew Dickson's 
haunting, harp-and-bass score. On the 
face of it, Naked should be depressing. 
But there are moments of mordant 
comedy - especially in a Soho encoun- 
ter with Ewen Bremner as a manic 
Scotsman - and sheer audacity that 
make it, against all expectations, an 
exhilarating experience. 


Disc A flawless 4K remastering by the 
BFI. The rich haul of extras includes the 
1987 short The Short and Curlies, Leigh's 
first collaboration with Thewlis, whose 
character intriguingly anticipates Johnny 
in lighter mode. 





THE LOVE OF JEANNE NEY 








G.W. Pabst; Germany 19 
Englis 


zureka; Region B Blu-rz 
subtitles; Certificate PG; 106/86 minutes 
s: Alternative US version, video essay, booklet. 









REVIEWED BY PAMELA HUTCHINSON 





Eureka Masters of Cinema imprint continues to 
mine the 1920s for undersung silent features, though 
The Love of Jeanne Ney is more acclaimed than most, 
if rarely screened. That's a pity, because it is a su- 
premely dazzling, sharp and shamelessly entertaining 
feature from G.W. Pabst. It comes midway through 
the directors silent career and combines the social 
commentary of The Joyless Street (1925) with the giddy 
hedonism of Abwege (1928) and the relentless plotting 
of Pandoras Box (1929). Like all those films, it is espe- 
cially perceptive about the mistreatment of women, 
and maintains a certain progressive cynicism about 
social convention. In one notable scene, as Jeanne 
prepares to sleep with her lover for the first time, she 
looks out from the hotel window to lock eyes with a 
weeping bride in an apartment opposite. 

If The Love of Jeanne Ney was modern in outlook, 
it was also wholly international in technique and 
cast. Adapting a 1924 novel by the Soviet author Ilya 
Ehrenburg, the Austrian director was asked by the 
Ufa studio to adopt the ‘American style. Therefore 
this story of a young woman (French actress Édith 
Jéhanne in the title role) in love with a Bolshevik 
agent (Swedish star Uno Henning) pushes forward 
with the pace of a Hollywood thriller (and contains 
a tacked-on jewel theft plot) while also comprising 
the streetwise realism of Pabst's Neue Sachlichkeit 
(New Objectivity’) tendencies and bursts of creative 
editing inspired by Soviet montage. Brigitte Helm, 
probably the best-known name in the cast to modern 
audiences, plays Jeannes waiflike blind cousin, Ga- 
brielle. Fritz Rasp, who can always be relied upon for 
a sinister shade of malevolence, provides much of the 
films villainy and most of its unpalatable sleaze as a 
black marketeer who seduces Gabrielle in dreadful 
circumstances. 

The film is notable for being a non-Soviet film 
that expresses sympathy with the revolutionary 
cause. Because of that, and perhaps also the films 
frank view of sexual relationships, Ufa severed ties 
with Pabst after the film was made, and it was long 
only available in censored versions. Nor was he able 
to work with Helm again until 1932. This Blu-ray 
contains both the German domestic release and the 
US export version. 


Disc The transfers of both the European and the US 
versions are excellent: pleasingly clear and bright. 
Both versions have fine new scores, orchestral and 
piano respectively. Aside from the alternative US 
version, there are just two supplements but both add 
value. David Cairns and Fiona Watson have contrib- 
uted a fascinating video essay, “Too Romantic, Too 
Ghastly’, and Philip Kemp provides a booklet essay. 
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FILIBUS 


MACARTHUR 





Mario Roncoroni: Italy 1915: Milestone/Kino Lorber: 
region-free Blu-ray; b&w; English intertitles: 7 
minutes; 1.33:1. Extras: five European shorts, 1912-16 
(M.J. Hoches Love and Science, Dutch new an 
Italian travelogue on Rapallo, Giuseppe € s 
feature Signori giurati); short doc on the Jean Desmet 
film archive in the Netherlands; alternate scores. 

















REVIEWED BY MICHAEL ATKINSUN 





Subtitled “The Mysterious Air Pirate, 
this now beloved adventure-mystery 
from the era of Louis Feuillade has 
found its moment, more than a century 
after it died at the box office and was 
dished by unimpressed critics. The 
disc’s ungrammatical cover blurb - 

“the incredible 1915 Italian feminist, 
steampunk, jewel thief, cross-dressing 
aviatrix thriller!” - is apt even in its 
breathlessness. In the first five minutes, 
the title character, a multiple-identity 
baroness-thief (Valeria Creti), enlists a 
lawyer to help her win the reward for her 
own capture, and then begins plotting 
to frame the detective hunting her as 
being the arch-criminal in question; and 
from then on, the film packs enough pre- 
posterous plot and giddy leaps of logic 
for a serial five times the length. Still, 
its 1915, and like Feuillade’s much more 
elaborate constructions the plot rockets 
along as the visual compositions sit still, 
at a respectful reach. 

Most of all, Filibus, film and charac- 
ter, have found 2ist-century adoration as 
an uncanny ahead-of-her-time exaltation 
of female empowerment (she captains 
a sci-fi airship with a crafty gondola 
that’s always being lowered unseen on 
to verandas) and transgenderism (part 
of her plot involves masquerading as a 
mustachioed young count who romances 
the detectives sister), at a time when 
women in Italy had virtually no rights 
at all. More exhilarating today, perhaps, 
than it was in its day, and a dizzy spray 
of retro pretend-time fun. 








Disc The restoration did what it could, 
but molten spumes of nitrate decay 
sometimes obscure key plot points. The 
accompanying shorts together approxi- 
mate the films Dutch premiere in 1916: 
Love and Science is a remarkable prophecy 
of videotelephony and its discontents; 
the second feature, the Feuilladean-look- 
ing melodrama Signori giurati, is а slow 
but vivid rondo of decadence, jealousy 
and betrayal, co-starring Creti and cen- 
tring on a rich womans illicit morphine 
club, “the House of Forgetfulness”. 





Joseph Sargent; US 1977; Powerhouse/Indicator; 
Region B Blu Cer е PG: 130 minutes; 
1.85:1. Features: alternative UK release print 
MacArthur The Rebel General dubbed from the 
original VHS release (1.37:1, 129 minutes); audio 
commentary by Steve Mitchell and Steven Jay 
Rubin; video interview with Sargent; Pathé 
archive пеуувгі ler; gallery: booklet. 












Neon Genesis 
Evangelion - 
Collector's Edition 





NEON GENESIS EVANGELION 
EVANGELION: DEATH (TRUE) 2 
THE END OF EVANGELION 





REVIEWED BY TREVOR JOHNSTON 





After the trauma of Vietnam, youd 
think that American audiences might 
have had enough of war, but the studios 
returned to a series of World War II 
action epics, keying into the simpler 
moral imperatives guiding the Greatest 
Generation. Even so, post-Vietnam and 
post-Watergate, flag-waving was no 
longer quite as straightforward, and this 
biopic of one of the nations fiercest war- 
riors shows the intriguingly ambiguous 
result when liberal 705 filmmakers get 
to grips with a revered military hero. 

What emerges is a disarming 
contradiction, a five-star general who 
professed to hate war but drove attacks 
ruthlessly across the Pacific islands and 
again in Korea. Gregory Peck proves 
equally convincing in both respects, 
while also underlining the sheer macho 
egotism playing its part in his strategic 
decision-making. He gives us the stir- 
ring orator as well as the angsty prima 
donna brooding over his grievances 
against Washington. 

Peck’s performance is the big draw, 
since the script - by the then-hot duo of 
Hal Barwood and Matthew Robbins 
(Spielbergs The Sugarland Express, 1974) 
- in trying to cover a large swathe of 
history, ends up a bit of a skim, lacking 
a standout scene or controlling meta- 
phor that might bring it all together. 
Still, it’s worth a look for a slightly 
more modern gloss on the traditional 
Hollywood war movie. The director 
Joseph Sargent (more at home with 
prestige TV fare and best known for the 
admirably taut The Taking of Pelham One 
Two Three, 1974) uses a lot of handheld 
camera in expansive combat highlights 
for a more documentary feel; but he 
also resorts to stock footage and Albert 
Whitlock’s marvellous matte paintings 
when needs must. Such was the world 
of pre-CGI spectacle. 


Disc The transfer copes well with 
cameraman Mario Tosi’s desaturated 
colour and very 70s fog filters. The 
commentary by war-movie regulars 
Steve Mitchell and Steven Jay Rubin is 
bang-on, informed and warmly engag- 
ing. The real curio is the UK cut, which, 
although in just-about-passable lower- 
res, improves on the US release with an 
otherwise deleted key scene involving 
an unapologetic Emperor Hirohito and 
an effectively trimmed-back ending. 


Anno Hideaki/Tsurumaki Kazuya: Japan 
1995-96/1997/1997; All the Anime; Region B 














End of Evangelion v 
subtitled 
voice auditions and animatics; booklet. 








REVIEWED BY KAMBOLE CAMPBELL 





Set in a post-apocalyptic near future, 
Evangelion follows the young Ikari 
Shinji as he pilots a bio-mechanical 
robot called an Evangelion to fight 
the Angels, alien monsters which 
combine eldritch horror and Judeo- 
Christian iconography. The show 
begins as a love-letter to the kaiju 
cinema and effects-heavy /okusatsu TV 
shows (usually science-fiction and 
fantasy) of Annos youth, particularly 
the alien-fighting 60s superhero Ultra- 
man. Over time, Hvangelion transforms 
into something a little more slippery, 
finding the psychological terror within 
that premise through jarring editing, 
sometimes subverting the excitement 
of its giant robot action by cutting 
directly to the emotionally devastating 
aftermath. It winds its way to a surpris- 
ing conclusion, one born from a need 
for catharsis as well as a limited budget 
and production schedule - resulting in 
an avant-garde finale for the ages. 
While the film Hvangelion: Death 
(True) 2 is little more than a compressed 
recap of the events of the main series, 
The End of Evangelion provides the story 
with a startling, baroque feature-length 
conclusion - taking the avant-garde styl- 
ings of the shows finale and expanding 
it to a planetary scale. Though the show 
and the film take different routes, they 
reach the same, surprisingly optimistic 
conclusion, each in its own way equally 
deconstructive of the visual language of 
animation, breaking down cuts by strip- 
ping away colour until only their essence 
is left. Neon Genesis Evangelion as a whole 
continues to be a fascinating, constantly 
evolving project. 


nise Despite occasional roughness in 
the early parts of The End of Evangelion, 
this is the sharpest transfer and most 
complete release of Hvangelion seen this 
side of a fansubbing community, with 
the show's bold and evocative imagery 
finally freed from the compression of 
streaming. The Collectors Edition 
also contains both new and the original 
dubbed and subtitled versions of the 
series and the films. 


Early Universal Vol. 2 





20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 
THE CALGARY STAMPEDE 
WHAT HAPPENED TO JONES? 





Stuart Paton/Herbert Blaché/William A. Seiter; 
US 1916/1925/1926/; Eureka; Region B Blu: 
discs; b&w; Certificate PG; 98/ 92/76 minut 
1.3221. Extras: 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea - 
appreciation by Kim Newman: The Calgary Stampede 
- commentary by Jason A. Ney; What Happened to 
Jones? - commentary by David Kalat; booklet. 

















REVIEWED BY BRYONY DIXON 





This first film version of Jules Verne’s 
futuristic tale of Captain Nemo and the 
Nautilus was an ambitious venture for 
Universal, boasting real underwater 
sequences made possible by a device 
developed by the Williamson Brothers, 
who came to specialise in this field of 
cinematography. The incorporation of 
plot from Vernes later novel The Mysteri- 
ous Island gives Nemo a backstory and a 
useful ‘wild girl in leopard skin. Nemos 
costume has an unfortunate resem- 
blance to a cheap Santa outfit and the 
films use of Blackface will grate with 
modern audiences but the locations 

are good; the film was an expensive 
production and the picture quality 
(restored from a pristine, if incomplete, 
nitrate) is exceptional. 

The Calgary Stampede is directed by 
Herbert Blaché, now most famous , 
unusually, as the husband of a female di- 
rector, Alice Guy. He makes a good fist 
of this Canadian western. Opening on 
prairies teeming with buffalo and elk, it 
sets up a straightforward enough story 
of lovers divided by a case of wrongful 
conviction, which sends champion rider 
Dan Molloy(played by real-life rodeo 
star Hoot Gibson) on the run from the 
Mounties. Its strengths are the scenery 
and the spectacular rodeo-riding scenes 
in Calgary annual ‘Stampede races. 

Finally, following on from Vol. 1, an- 
other delirious farce directed by William 
A. Seiter: What Happened to Jones? is а 
vehicle for Reginald Denny, a handsome 
ex-boxer from Britain who - rather 
like Cary Grant - played a debonair 
all-American leading man in light comic 
roles, more screwball than slapstick. In 
this outing he is a prospective groom, 
on the run from the police for illicit gam- 
bling, who escapes through the adop- 
tion of various disguises (including, 
incvitably, a frock) and gets to officiate 
in a bishops robes at his own wedding. 
This was a Universal Jewel, the highest 
production category the studio offered, 
and it shows, only slightly marred by 
one or two shots filled in with less pin- 
sharp material. 


Dist А handsome set: great films, neat 
restorations, good scores, a host of 
extras. More please! 
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LOST AND FOUND 





NIGEL FINCH, UK 1881 





BY ALEX RAMON 





DAD CONSCIENCE 
Brian Cox as Owen Benjamin 


The Lost Language of Cranes 


Nigel Finchs 1991 adaptation of David Leavitt's novel, 
about a father and son's dual coming out, is a sensitive, 
insightful and (almost) lost classic of gay British drama 


Brian Сох full-on star turn as Succes- 
sions tyrannical media magnate Logan 
Roy may well be on its way to becoming 
the actors signature ГУ role. Rewind 
30 years, though, and you'll find Cox 
at his subtlest and most sensitive as a 
very different kind of patriarch. In Nigel 
Finchs 77e Lost Language of Cranes, Cox 
plays a married academic, Owen Benja- 
min, who is forced by the coming-out of 
his son Philip (Angus Macfadyen) into 
a belated confrontation with his own 
homosexual feelings. 

Adapted by Sean Mathias from David 
Leavitt's 1986 novel, Finch’s film pre- 
miered at the 1991 London Film Festival; 
it was produced for the BBC’s Screen 
‘Two (the anthology series successor 
to Play for Today that ran from 1985 to 
1998), where it was broadcast in Febru- 
ary 1992. Sadly, it would be one of Finchs 
last projects: he died in 1995 during post- 
production on the docudrama Stonewall 
- documentary was what he was mostly 
known for, and while the subject matter 
of his work was varied, gay themes had 
sometimes recurred. 

In the five years before the screen ver- 
sion, Leavitts novel had been established 
as a noteworthy addition to the canon of 
American gay literature. Thanks to the 
BBC's involvement, however, Mathiass 
adaptation shifts the setting from New 
York to London. This move actually has 
little impact on the piece: indeed, with its 
focus on secrets and repression within 
an academic, literary family, the text fits 
seamlessly into a middle-class English 
context. In the novel, the response of the 
American wife Rose to a scene of emo- 
tional upheaval is: “1 make some coffee.” 
In the adaptation, Eileen Atkins’ English 
Rose says: “ГІ make some tea.” 

A more problematic change is the 
way the adaptation minimises one of 
the book’s pivotal supporting charac- 
ters. Jerene, roommate of Philips lover 
Eliot (Corey Parker), is a Black lesbian 
whose rejection by her parents due to 
her sexuality constitutes the novels third 
‘coming out strand. In the film, however, 
Cathy Tysons appearances as Jerene are 
reduced to the purely functional. The 
screen Jerene exists primarily to explicate 
the title, which relates to her research into 
lost languages and the ‘communication’ 
established between a neglected child 
and the construction cranes he could see 
from his window. (The adaptation visu- 
alises this element briefly but effectively 
throughout, giving the drama a mysteri- 
ous, metaphoric undertow.) The reduc- 
tion of Jerenes role was doubtless related 
to the constraints of the go-minute 





time-slot; still, it is unfortunate, diminish- 
ing the presence of a non-white character 
and robbing Tyson of a chance to explore 
a complex part. 

In other respects, Finch and Mathias 
do an extremely skilful job of distilling 
the narrative and holding the experiences 
of the three main protagonists - father, 
mother and son - in balance. Remi Ade- 
farasins cinematography deftly captures 
the ambience of early доз Soho, and early 
scenes juxtaposing Owens furtive, awk- 
ward dalliances in a gay porn cinema with 
Philip and Eliot's easy-going, lounging- 
in-bed intimacy indicate the generational 
contrast at the story's heart. (From the 
start the film presents gay sexuality in a 
way that feels both bold and entirely natu- 
ral - and which was enough to get a few 
moments censored when it was shown in 
America on PBS.) 

Rose is initially associated with the 
domestic sphere, as she waits for her 
husbands return or her sons rare appear- 
ances, but later is seen at work at a 
publisher, editing romantic fiction; the 
purple prose she edits serves as an ironic 
commentary on her predicament, and 
her affair with a colleague (Nicholas Le 
Prevost) is lightly touched upon. 

The cumulative vision is of three family 
members existing in separate worlds. 
Macfadyen conveys both Philips delight 
in and insecurity over his relationship 
with Eliot, and his frustration at having 
been unable to tell his parents about a 
central fact of his life. Cox, nominated for 
a Bafta for his performance, digs deeply 
into the shame, fear, longing and self- 
loathing beneath Owens surface geniality. 

The central scene brings mother, 
father and son together for Philip’s 
coming out - Roses “Tm not so sure I am 
glad [you ve told us|” contrasting with 
Owens shocked silence, which turns into 


wracked weeping upon Philips depar- 
ture. From this visceral scene onwards, 
the subtle Atkins charts Roses incremen- 


tal realisation about Owen with captivat- 
ing understatement. Atkins has recalled 
being told by Mathias that Roses less- 
than-sympathetic response to Philips 
coming out - Rose believes that “keep- 
ing certain secrets secret is important to 
the general balance of life” - might lead 
to her being “hated” by the audience. 
Atkins take on the character was entirely 
different: “I dont usually get to play 
someone this nice!” 

Indeed, The Lost Language of Cranes is 
notable for its compassionate perspec- 
tive on all its flawed characters. Rose may 
fail to react like, in her words, a “textbook 
liberal mother” but the embrace she gives 
Philip towards the end suggests the char- 
acters’ potential rapprochement without 
recourse to sentimental speeches. The 
main concern throughout is with the 
complexity of family dynamics and the 
difficulty of honest communication: even 
Eliot, raised by gay adoptive parents, has 
not emerged without issues. The cast- 
ing of John Schlesinger alongside René 
Auberjonois as the parents is particu- 
larly canny, setting up associations with 
Schlesingers film Sunday Bloody Sunday 
(1971), and suggesting an affectionate nod 
to a gay filmmaker forebear. 

Regrettably, like most other Screen 
‘Two productions, Zhe Lost Language of 
Cranes is barely accessible now, seemingly 
available only in rather rare Dutch and 
French DVD editions. The antithesis 
of the brashness of Queer as Folk (1999), it 
belongs to a more quietly subversive era 
of television. Looking back to Victim and 
anticipating the likes of Weekend, 30 years 
on from its debut Finchs film deserves 
recognition, celebration and a central 
place in the canon of gay British drama. 
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Arc welding 





Created to lend shape to 
Peter 'Ischerkasskyss cut- 
and-shuflle filmworks, Dirk 
Schaefer's soundtracks turn 
out to have compelling 
qualities of their own 





WORDS BY MATILDA MUNRO 





Its so rare to even see a 35mm film projec- 
tor these days, let alone watch a film on 
onc. In spite of this, the films of the Aus- 
trian avant-garde artist-filmmaker Peter 
‘TScherkassky were, until 2015, exclusively 
released on 35mm. So, of late, it’s been 
almost impossible to see them in their 
intended format. 

In keeping with the spirit of staunch 
obscurity, the vinyl-only record label 
Purge.xxx recently released all the 
soundtracks made for 'Ischerkassky's 
films since 2005 by the German sound 
artist Dirk Schaefer. The double-LP 
release is accompanied by a flexidisc, 
a format the production of which had 
largely ceased by the year 2000. Schaefer 
has worked quietly from his Berlin 
bunker for the past four decades, scoring 
for 'IScherkassky and other artist film- 
makers, including Matthias Müller and 
Claudia Schillinger, as well as producing 
works of scholarship on the subject of 
Friedrich Nietzsche and his sister. 

То mark Schaefers debut record release 
through Purge, five of Ischerkassky's 
films were shown in their original format 
at Café Oto, London's premier experi- 
mental music venue, at the end of Octo- 
ber. People stopped to peer through the 
foggy window and marvel at the projec- 
torin action, exposed in the middle ofthe 
space as if it were itself performing. 

‘TScherkassky is for many people their 
first and most important point of entry 
into the world of experimental film. 
He started making films in 1979, and 
30 films and 40 years later his work has 
been lauded internationally. He received 
the Oberhausen Grand Prize for Dream 





PROJECTION RACKET 
Peter "IScherkassky's Coming 


Attractions (2010, above) and 


The Exquisite Corpus (2015, 
below); composer Dirk 
Schaefer (below, right) 


Wark (2001), and won the best short film 
award at Venice in 2015 with 7/6 Exqui- 
site Corpus. Vhe avant-garde darling of 
the mainstream cinema world, his films 
unexpectedly have their premieres at 
some of the major international festivals, 
such as Cannes and Venice. Hes famous 
for his meticulous work with found foot- 
age, working for weeks and months in his 
darkroom, using his own unconventional 
methods and techniques on his own 
copies and fragments of 35mm. The result 
is a kaleidoscope of complex images that 
take as their subject the fabric and nature 
of film itself. By slicing up moments of 
everything from westerns to commercials, 
erotica and horror, 'Ischerkassky cuts 
through to the truth of films relationship 
to the big ideas: death, sex, and alchemy. 
‘Tscherkassky aligns himself in this way 
with the 1920s traditions of the avant- 
garde - he is himself a big fan of Man Ray. 
The title of 77e Exquisite Corpus is a nod 
to the infamous surrealist game Exquisite 
Corpse, in which seemingly unrelated 
words or images conjoin to create new 
and unexpected meaning - the modus 
operandi of Tscherkassky’s work itself. 

If a lot of what Tscherkassky does is 
expose the materiality of film, Schaefer 
does the difficult work of showing us 
what that exposure sounds like. Where 
‘Tscherkassky rips and cuts and splices 
the celluloid, Schaefer dramatises 
the sound that escapes through the 
gaps. The amplified clatter of the reel 
itself plays a recurring role, as in the 
soundtrack to Zzustructions for a Light and 
Sound Machine, the film from 2005 that 
marked the start of their collaboration. 
Schaefer offers a ‘total concept of sound 
scoring, using music, speech and noise 
to compose aesthetical units that com- 
plement, define and disturb their visual 
counterpart in equal measure. The 
origins of this purely collaborative and 





decidedly anti-professional approach 
comes from his youth in the Bielefeld 
post-punk scene in the early 80s, enabled 
by the increasing affordability of synthe- 
sisers and easy access to cheap Super 8 
cameras at a time when those who could 
afford it had turned to the newer phe- 
nomenon of home video. 

Their next collaboration, Coming 
Attractions (2010), made from leftover 
pieces of commercials, won the New 
Horizons award at Venice that year. Inter- 
titles usher in and separate disjointed 
sequences of vignettes, playing with the 
conventions of early cinema. There is a 
negative image of a man’s eyes in a cars 
rear-view mirror. The countershot shows 
asmiling woman as her gaze moves from 
the flicker in the frame to the camera, a 
knowing look that suggests awareness 
of ow she is being watched, while, in the 
other half of the screen, tractors roll and 
women run towards us. То this, Schaefer 
has put a melancholic clip of the kind of 
jaunty piano that would accompany a 
Buster Keaton silent, looped ad nauseam 
so as to expose its sinister core. Slapstick! 
There are more straightforward audi- 
tory moments, such as the synthesiser 
aquatic burble over vintage advertising 
shots of soda guns firing off, mirrored 
against one another. Schaefer has fun, 
too - shots of women running in slow 
motion in heels across a field are accom- 
panied by the sound of a ticking bomb. 
A young woman repeatedly examines a 
saxophone, to a samba loop. A panning 
shot of lawns rustles and snaps like grass 
stuck in a projector. The title refers both 
to the nature of advertising films and to 
early cinema, the ‘cinema of attractions’ 
- the vaudeville, the freak show, the strip- 
tease. Schaefer scoured his own vaults to 
find a loop he did in the gos when he was 
compulsively watching the Lassie TV 
series. “I found some interesting musical 


cues that you could use for rather creepy 
scenes. That is something I always aim at 
- not just happy or sad music but some- 
thing in between.” 

In The Exquisite Corpus, Vscherkassky 
picks up on another thread: iconogra- 
phy from classic blockbusters. Likewise, 
Schaefer cut his teeth experimenting 
with pop music, influenced by Brian 
Eno. The Exquisite Corpus takes shots from 
Sergio Leones classic 726 Good, the Bad 
and the Ugly (1967), zeroing in on Eli Wal- 
lach as he stumbles through a cemetery 
and is strung up on a tree. lšcherkassky 
intercuts this with an ironic delay of the 
bullet from Clint Eastwood that saves 
him. In the shot, the film tears and sud- 
denly descends into a void of blank white. 
“Maybe Peters work from the beginning 
has been about this dying of film, of ana- 
logue 35mm film, Schaefer suggests. To 
soundtrack The Exquisite Corpus, Schaefer 
used nothing of Morricones perfect 
score, but did sample tiny excerpts of gun 
clicks. “When I'm looking for a gun shoot- 
ing or clicking, most people take the clean 
parts, but I’m more interested when the 
gun clicks and something else is happen- 
ing sonically, like music.” 

‘Tscherkassky works on the films first, 
before entrusting them to Schaefer to 
do his half, giving no direction. Schaefer 
sees his role as recognising a kind of 
narrative in Tscherkassky’s films, how- 
ever disjointed and often aggressive the 
images are. “This is something you have 
to react to as a soundtrack person. There 
wasnt an arc, there would be a sequence 
of some minutes but without an arc or 
development. So maybe you want some 
sound to hold these images together” 

While the tracks are sound design in its 
most sprawling sense, this insistence on 
ап arc, on a sequence, makes Schaefer's 
soundtracks a lyrical and surprising expe- 
rience taken apart from 'IS8cherkassky's 
visual component. In turns rhythmic, 
sublime, cacophonous, the tracks evoke 
everything from deepest techno to sheet 
metal in a windstorm, a tractor roaring 
under a full moon, cellos harping in a cave 
- like a sound-poem about film itself, and 
well worth a listen. 





a 


@ Record available online at purge.xxx 








GRAVE CULTURE 
Oba in Nosferasta 
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Bloodsuckers 





The horror underlying 
colonialism is put under the 
spotlight in a time-bending, 
history-warping vampire 
film that’s now on show ina 
south London gallery 





words BY BEN NICHOLSON 





“How can you decolonise yourself, if it’s 
in your blood?” This is the question at the 
centre of Nosfèrasta, the new ongoing pro- 
ject by Brooklyn-based filmmakers Adam 
Khalil and Bayley Sweitzer, the first itera- 
tion of which is currently playing in instal- 
lation at Gasworks in London. Embod- 
ied by the self-mythologised history 
of the Trinidad-born, Brooklyn-based 
singer and artist Oba, this half-hour work 
is a slippery, centuries-spanning vampire 
yarn about the soul-sucking effects of the 
colonial project. 

Quite where the film starts is difficult 
to say. It contains a clear linear narra- 
tive that flows from 1504 to the present 
day, but temporal eddies and meanders 
complicate its presentation. The seam- 
lessly looping structure, while perfect for 
the incidental entry point of the gallery 
viewer, creates an unsure footing in time 
depending on where the story is joined. 
One thing that is certain is that its chron- 
ological beginning is what Oba refers to 
as his second birth. Having washed up 
on the Trinidadian shore after jumping 
from a slave ship. Oba (played as a young 
man by Adam Rashad Glen) is pounced 
upon and bitten by a fanged Christopher 
Columbus (Jack Sochet). Columbus here 
becomes an analogue for the vampiric 
nature of imperialism, prowling the jun- 
gles of the West Indies frustrated that the 
indigenous populations are neither white 
nor vampire, thus negating his ability to 
influence them - until he encounters the 
African man washed up on the beach. 

In the present, Oba has freed himself 
of Columbuss control via his third birth 
- into Rastafarianism - which resulted 





in him turning on and killing his creator. 
But the effects of his role in the exploita- 
tion and extermination of imperial expan- 
sion are longdasting. Unlike the sections 
with Columbus in them, which revel 
archly in their import and historical reso- 
nance, with an aesthetic bordering on 
period drama, the footage of contempo- 
rary Oba has a more vérité, documentary 
quality. In modern New York, Oba must 
contend with a green card application 
and the fact that he has never learned to 
write, as it was forbidden for his super- 
natural kind. These moments manage 
to marry the lore of his undead past with 
the realities that stem from the cruelty 
and brutality of the capitalist culture 
that Columbus brought with him on the 
Santa Maria. Around Oba, societal ques- 
tions are being raised about the nature 
of monuments, and he stands in contrast 
to a prominent statue in tribute to the 
explorer, aware that he is tainted by his 
prior complicity. Ostensibly a less fevered 
call to arms than Khalil and Sweitzers 
rebellious science-fiction thriller Арі 
Metal (2018), Nosferasta does have a simi- 
larly potent message of reckoning and the 
necessity of violent resurrection. 

Тһе films situation in its installation 
at Gasworks also emphasises this idea 
of reincarnation and reclamation. 'The 
entrance to the room in which the film 
is screening is mocked up to look like 
the shuttered storefront next to Khalils 
apartment building in New York, which 
was painted by Oba without permission. 
Stood across from the entrance is a sculp- 
ture, by Oba, Nosferasta the Demon Dread 
Vampire, a gold votive plinth running 
with blood and decked in cowry shells, 
jewels and coins. The materials of com- 
merce have been reconstituted into an 
offering to the monster who played a piv- 
otal role in enabling their rapid develop- 
ment. In Nosferasfa, unable to write down 
a message to his future self, the young 
Oba commits one to his deep memory. 
It is unlocked by the older Oba after his 
final rebirth, leaving him free of his impe- 
rial shackles, but still trapped within the 
knowledge of his own legacy. 





її At Gasworks, London 5Еп, until 19 December 
(gasworks.org.uk). At Spike Island, Bristol, 





5 February - 8 May 2022 (spikeisland.org.uk) 
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DAVID FINCHER: 
MIND GAMES 





AUTHOR ADAM NAYMAN 
PUBLISHER ABRAMS BOOKS 
PAGES 304 

ISBN 3781418753411 





REVIEWED BY NICOLAS RAPOLD 





Sometimes I read a swaggering, osten- 
sibly sharp take-down or rave about a 
film, and simply wonder, “ОК... based 
on what?" Namely, what else has the 
critic seen that gives their writing the 
authority of a big-picture perspective and 
a grounding in film history? This might 
sound either like a self-evident require- 
ment or - especially within the skewed 
economy of social media - like a stance 
that’s irrelevant, anti-democratic, old- 
fashioned and worse. But its a peculiar 
feature of contemporary criticism that 
essays can be written that, confidently 
but narrowly prepped, are bravura yet 
tidily self-contained, eloquent yet built 
on hollow foundations. 

This is not a feeling I get when read- 
ing Adam Nayman. As a longtime 
critic at the Ringer and Reverse Shot and 
a Cinema Scope editor, Nayman has done 
readers the edifying service of offering 
well-argued opinion matched by years 
of expertise. And as the author of tomes 
- the word applies - on Paul Thomas 
Anderson, Joel and Ethan Coen and now 
David Fincher, the Toronto-based writer 
brings a thoroughness often associated 
with academia and a passionate dedica- 
tion recognisable as the mark of someone 
helplessly in love with movies. 

Whatever the case, were all lucky 
Nayman has been writing these large, 
amply illustrated, director-centric books 
that might otherwise seem suited for 
flip-throughs and prestige coffee-table 
placement. He brings scholarship, inci- 
sive and playful writing, and something 
far beyond reheated reassurances that 
the director you have just dropped some 
cash on is awesome. 

On one level - as Nayman has prob- 
ably anticipated his critics will say - his 
brand of obsessiveness is an apt fit for 
Fincher. He teases out the tightly inter- 
laced molecular threads that compose 
the contours of each Fincher film, taking 
the work mostly in themed pairs - 7/2 
Game (1997) and Fight Club (1999). The 





Nayman brings 
scholarship, 
incisive and 

playful writing, 

and something far 
beyond reheated 
reassurances 
that the director 
you have just 
dropped cash 
on is awesome 


ABOVE 

Robert Downey Jr 
and Jake Gylle: 
David Finchers Zodiac 





Curious Case of Benjamin Button (2008) 
апа The Social Network (2010), and Sezen 
(1995), Zodiac (2007) and Mindhunter 
(2017-19) - all after opening with the 
music videos for Madonna and others 
that gave him a laboratory for effects, 
moods, surfaces, poses. Yet some of the 
books finest writing comes in its open- 
ing overview, to wit: “| I]t is a virtuoso, 
disconcerting lucidity - a stark tactility 
of objects, environments and behaviors 
topped off by a floating sense of being 
somehow above it all - that has served as 
the hallmark of Finchers style. His films 
operate primarily inside established 
genre structures yet manifest as friction- 
less slipstreams of smooth camera move- 
ment, swift cutting, and a mesmerizing 
shallow-focus mise-en-scène that guides 
the viewers attention like a stage hypno- 
tist’s bauble. While not conventionally 
‘dreamy, the resultant sense of hyper- 
focus - all those details, details, details 
- induces a trippy, almost subliminal 
feeling of incipience, of being caught (or 
wired into) a developing situation.” 

Naymans own virtuosity, which barely 
takes a breath, is both precise and sugges- 
tive about Finchers quiddity. Through- 
out, he underlines the nearly classical 
shape of the directors Generation X 
identity: as a selfproclaimed revolution- 
ary within the system. The dark mystery 
of a serial killer іп Sezen grows out of the 
studio travesty of A/ien 3 (1992), a sequel 
over which Fincher lost control. Nayman 
seems alternately intrigued by and suspi- 
cious of Finchers efforts at iconoclasm; in 
Fight Club, “You can feel Fincher straining 
to cause offense.” The directors reaches 
for prestige are no less suspect, with 
The Social Network damned with a faintly 
wearied air (not so for fan Bong Joon 
Ho, who supplies this book’s foreword). 
Other films feel equivocated into critical 
stalemate: in The Girl with the Dragon Tattoo 
(2011), “The question is whether the final 
product adds up to more, or less, than the 
sum of its monogrammed parts.” 


For all the comprehensive, even- 
handed analysis, what jumps off the page 
are Naymans figurative formulations 
of how Finchers master plans play out: 
“Life doesnt just imitate art in Zodiac. 
Its invaded by it, body-snatcher-style.” 
On Mindhunter: “Its thematic arc can be 
mapped through the steadily narrowing 
gap between a standoff and an embrace"; 
“(Jonathan | Groff plays [FBI agent] Ford 
smartly as a straight arrow who gets bent 
out of shape.” Nayman nails “the beguil- 
ing sense of mystery and cognitive dis- 
ѕопапсе” in 7he Game, and he has Gone 
Girl's number: “Instead of trash gussied 
up as social commentary, Gone Girl is 
social satire slumming as trash.” At this 
point its worth admiring the stills, visual 
glosses on references and influences, and 
behind-the-scenes shots in each chapter. 
(For Gone Girl, Nayman boldly chooses to 
break out Amys gia//o killing of her stalker 
ex-boyfriend Desi.) 

Nayman patiently cruises past clichés 
about Fincher, but he does dwell on a 
totalising view of the oeuvre as reflexive. 
While often intriguing, the ‘self-inscrib- 
ing mastermind analysis can also make 
for predictable reading that feels vaguely 
circular. By the time he breaks out the 
knives for Mank (2020) - Finchers most 
recent feature, variously and hilariously 
dunked on by critics, debunked, and 
enjoyed with shrugs - it can feel like the 
director is damned if he does, damned 
if he doesnt. (In any case, his insecurity 
about Manks subject matter drove him to 
“scribble his own history in the margins”) 

Full disclosure: I am, generously, cited 
in the bibliography for a chat with Mank 
cinematographer Erik Messerschmidt, 
who Nayman elicits more from, in an 
appendix of interviews with Fincher col- 
laborators that sensibly includes an actor 
and a casting director. And in the final 
analysis, I could care less about some of 
my quibbles: as much as I may disagree 
with what Nayman is talking about, he 
does know what hes talking about. 
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“The title says it all? writes Erika Balsom 
at the outset of a monograph named 
for and explicative of James Benning’s 
2004 structuralist film 7ёл Skies, which 
sequences ten ten-minute takes of the 
sky above Val Verde, California, from the 
perspective of a fixed 16mm camera. Its a 
pretty good joke, calling attention to the 
difficulties of what might be considered 
minimalism - an inversion of the old saw 
about a picture (or, more aptly, a superfi- 
cially static yet actually endlessly restless 
celluloid image) being worth a thousand 
words. Not just what to say about a movie 
called 7ez Skies and its truth-in-advertising 
moniker, but about those skies them- 
selves, beyond pure description of that 
which Bennings method already makes 
poetic and profound - provided youre 
on his wavelength, which necessitates a 
certain meditative patience. 

Ten Skies is the second title in the Deca- 
dent Editions series from Fireflies Press, 





which invites a series of major critics and 
academics (Balsom teaches at Kings 
College, London, and has written books 
aboutthe sea and cinema, and experimen- 
tal exhibition, as well as articles for Sight 
and Sound and Cinema Scope) to wax pas- 
sionate and theoretical about significant 
post-millennial features across a body of 
genres and locations. Its release is sched- 
uled between volumes by Nick Pinkerton 
on Tsai Ming-liang’s Goodbye, Dragon Inn 
and Melissa Anderson on David Lynchs 
Inland Empire, and for all the seeming 
futility of trying to reconcile these three 
wildly dissimilar films, a few common- 
alities emerge beyond their shared art- 
house orientation and critical acclaim. 
For one, they are works whose effects are 
largely dependent on format and projec- 
tion: Tsais ‘Last Picture Show’ concept, 
manifesting a eulogistic mise en abyme for 
theatrical moviegoing; Lynchs degraded 
DV imagery, all merciless extreme-close- 
ups and blown-out negative space; and 
Bennings defiantly analogue cinematog- 
raphy, which the filmmaker has resisted 
transferring to digital at all costs. 

It is at the intersection of technology 
and technique - and in full view of the 
vanishing point offered by definitive inter- 
pretation - that Balsom fixes her gaze. As 
if seeking to replicate the “punch of clean 
rigor” that knocked her flat on her first 
viewing of Benning’ film, her chapter 
structure doubles Bennings own, each 
section including a lucid précis of its 
respective setting and then proceeding 
through digressions - into history, poli- 
tics, ecology and ideology - thatsomehow 
never lose sight of their hovering inspira- 
tions. In places, what Balsom is doing is 
close to conventional criticism, exercising 
the skill-set of vision and evaluation that 
helps us to see how she sees 7én Skies, and 
which makes viewing it through her eyes 
seem valuable - an inventory of “the pleas- 
ures available to anyone willing to submit 
to its spell”. Elsewhere, though, her dis- 
course is excitingly chancy, performing a 
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digressions - 
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politics, ecology 
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somehow never 
lose sight of 
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kind of high-wire act, like her extrapola- 
tions from the films putatively pacifist aes- 
thetics. “A vertical film made in a time of 
vertical warfare; she writes, and also “lan 
inversion] of a perspective closely aligned 
with epistemological and literal violence: 
the view from above.” 

Because Balsom is a conscientious 
critic, she takes pains to note that this 
interpretation of 7én Skies as a movie using 
drone strikes as a structuring absence 
goes beyond Bennings own appraisal of it 
as “an antiwar artwork’; with humility, she 
reports that the artist rejects this hypoth- 
esis. This interpretive skirmish opens up 
into a brief but spirited consideration of 
the idea - often put into practice in film 
criticism but rarely reflected on as part 
of its own deployment - that intention is 
only one facet of meaning. 

Given the literal and figurative open- 
ness of Bennings project, such musings 
are necessarily part of Balsoms rally- 
ing cry, and over the duration of a book 
whose observations continually exceed 
Bennings intentions, she makes them 
count. In the beautifully written final 
chapter, she quotes Kandinsky on the 
modulating emotional affect of the colour 
blue as it darkens along a spectrum - [it] 
is the typically heavenly color, [but] when 
it sinks to black, it describes grief that is 
barely human” - and yokes it to Benning 
editing rhythms at 72/7 Skies climax, which 
"stops at cobalt, before the light is gone, 
forestalling the deathly void of night". 
The satisfying fullness of the films dawn- 
to-dusk structure, with its myriad, some- 
times microscopic dramas of light and 
shadow keeping attuned viewers in thrall 
without benefit of narrative stimulation, 
is Bennings; the highest compliment I 
can pay to Balsoms book is that it feels 
of a piece. It holds us for exactly as long 
as it takes to read - sometimes elusive, 
somehow at once swift and languorous - 
and when its finished, you close it with 
gratitude, and the premonitory tingle of 
some impending return encounter. 
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FROM THE ARCHIVE 





То mark a major BFI Southbank season focusing on Francois Truffaut this 
winter, we resurrect a far-reaching interview in which the French New Wave 
stalwart looks back on his career after 20 years in the spotlight 





INTERVIEWED IN SIGHT AND SOUND, AUTUMN 1979 BY DON ALLEN 








Would it be true to describe your 
feelings about the New Wave or 
what remains of it as pessimistic? 
Not really. As you know, there are 

no pessimists and no optimists, as 
the moralist said, there are only sad 
fools and happy fools. So I dont want 
to fall into the trap of saying I am 
pessimistic. But there has been a lot 
of talk recently about the New Wave 
because it is the 2oth anniversary of 
the collection of films which began to 
appear in 1959. And in all such move- 
ments, quite apart from any artistic 
considerations, there is the phenom- 
enon of friendship and individual 
and group relationships and their 
inevitable deterioration. In France 
the picture is especially complicated, 
and not only as far as the cinema is 
concerned, by the watershed of May 
1968. If one thinks of those of us who 
used to meet together in one another's 
homes at a time when the future 
seemed to offer happy prospects for 
everyone, well, relationships have 
rather deteriorated since then. Some 
are in worse health now than 20 years 
ago. Some had high hopes which 
remain unfulfilled. Friendships have 
been betrayed. There are a few people 
whose beauty increases with age 

but these are the exceptions. So my 
thoughts about the New Wave are 
not uplifting. Exaggerating a little, 
you could say that at the time we 
were young, handsome and likeable. 
And its anyones guess whether the 
last part of the phrase still applies. 


Q Are the opportunities to make 


a first film now in France any 
greater than they were 20 years 
ago for a young person with no 
money and no connections? 

No, in that in 1959 there was a 
sudden opening up of possibili- 
ties and anyone could make a film. 
Now the situation has stabilised, 
but there are still some 30 first 
films made in France each year by 
unknowns thanks to the financial 
support system of loans repayable 
against the films future receipts. 

The situation of the film is more 
and more like that of the book. Its 
not very difficult to get a book 
published. The difficult thing is 
to get the book into the bookshop 
window and to get it bought and 
read. Its the same with the cinema. 
More and more good films are being 
made but their fate is less happy than 
they deserve. It seems to be the case 
that even the most intelligent and 
cultured filmgoers frequently prefer a 
film which is simple but slickly made 
to one which is intelligent but clumsy. 

For me, the film that marks the 
beginning of the period of decadence 
in the cinema is the first James 
Bond - Dr: № [1962]. Until then 
the role of the cinema had been by 
and large to tell a story in the hope 
that the audience would believe it. 
There had been a few minority films 
which were parodies of this narrative 
tradition, but in the main a film told 
a story and the audience wanted to 


believe that story. And at this point 
we might reopen the old polemic 
about Hitchcock. For years English 
critics were reluctant to accept that 
the films Hitchcock made in America 
were superior to those he had made 
in England. The difference for me 
lies in the fact that Hitchcock's desire 
to make the audience believe the 
story is stronger in his American 
films than in his English ones. 

But the reason I talk of a period 
of decadence ushered in by the 
Bond films is that before that parody 
had been of only minority or snob 
appeal, but with the Bond films it 
became a popular genre. For the 
first time throughout the world 
mass audiences were exposed to 
what amounts to a degradation of 
the art of cinema, a type of cinema 
which relates neither to life nor to 
any romantic tradition but only to 
other films and always by sending 
them up. Whats more, Hitchcock's 
career began to suffer from the time 
of the arrival of the first Bond films, 
since they were a sort of plagiarised 
version of North by Northwest |19591, 
his finest thriller. He could not 
compete with the Bond films and 
after this he was increasingly obliged 
to make small-budget films. Perhaps 
he was also getting rather too old. 
For instance, had he been ten years 
younger he might well have made 
disaster movies. Dont forget he went 
to America to film “The Titanic but 
this was replaced by Rebecca |1940]. 
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"When people try to explain their religion to 
me I remain sceptical and feel they cannot be 
sincere - which is stupid because they are. 

I just cannot hold their beliefs. My religion is 
the cinema. I believe in Charlie Chaplin? 








TOP LEFT 

François Truffaut and 
Jeanne Moreau on the 
set of Jules et Jim (1962) 


LEFT 
Henri Serre and Jeanne 
Moreau in Jules et Jim 


ABOVE 
Jean Desailly and Françoise 
Dorléac in The Sof? Skin (1964) 


RIGHT 
Jean-Pierre Léaud as Antoine 
Doinel, in The 400 Blows (1959) 


"Perfection in the cinema consists in the 
knowledge that whatever happens there 
is a barrier between the film and reality. 
Colour has removed this last barrier. If there 
is nothing false in a film it is not a film 
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the beginning. You could perhaps 
even say that its not worth making 
the cinema your whole career. You 
should just make, say, three or four 
films, which like the first three or 
four songs of a singer or a song- 
writer will be the richest. But as it 
is the activity one most enjoys, one 
carries on. Even so, I do sometimes 
make films on difficult subjects. 


Q Like The Green Room |1978]? 

A Yes, films like that where I get out 
of trouble, an expression I prefer to 
use rather than say I ‘succeed’. Films 
which turn out fairly well and I can 
say that perhaps ten years earlier I 
wouldnt have managed it, I wouldnt 
have ‘won the bet’. Take the case 
of Adèle Н |19751. This was a bet to 
be won, and it was not lost, but it 
needed a certain experience in the 
‘business’ before one could attempt 
a film with so few elements. Nor 
do I think it would be possible to 
make Day for Night |1973] as a first 
film. Experience and film-craft are 
required and one obviously has less 
film-craft at the beginning of ones 
career. Sincerity is fine for ones first 
film, but I dont think one can base 
ones whole career on sincerity. In 
addition one needs a little technique 





Q Dont you think that disaster movies construct a flat on the set than to ABOVE 
. . . . Charles Aznavour i 
and super-productions are also in a film in a real flat. Because in the UEM ETUR 


Shoot the Pianist (1960) 
sense a degradation of cinema - or 
at least of your concept of cinema? 
No, they mark a return to the origins 
of cinema, to the first ten or 15 years. 
This doesn't worry me at all. The 
cinema is condemned to produce 
remakes because too many films are 
being made and there are too few 
dramatic situations available. So 
the whole history of the cinema is 
studded with remakes, and this is 
fine as long as the remakes are better 
than the originals. Six-reelers were 
better than three-reelers. There was 
а loss of quality at the beginning of 
the talkies but the introduction of 
sound did not prevent a film like King 
Kong |1933] from being very beauti- 
fully designed and very ambitious 
visually. But the problem now is the 
need to combat colour. How wrong 
we were to think that colour was an 
improvement and not a handicap. 


Q Surely this is just part of 


your general nostalgia? 


A No. Perfection in the cinema consists 


in the knowledge that whatever 
happens there is a barrier between 
the film and reality. Colour has 
removed this last barrier. If there 
is nothing false in a film it is not a 
film - one is in competition with the 
documentary and the result is very 
boring. Like much of the film shot 
for American television, which I find 
lacking in any fictional dimension, 
antidramatic, over-documentary 
and very boring. And a large part 
of modern cinema is like that. 
Colour is the enemy. For me it 
is now much more interesting to 


studio one at least has the possibil- 
ity of winning the battle against the 
ugliness of colour, for example by 
the use of a lot of night shots or by 
concentrating on the artificial aspects. 
We must return to artifice if we 
are to stop our films looking like 
documentaries. This is probably 
what first attracted me to Hitch- 
cock. If there has been one constant 
thought throughout my life it is the 
conviction that the enemy of the 
sort of cinema I personally like is the 
documentary. I have never filmed a 
documentary in my life and I hope I 
never do. Not that I cannot admire 
some of those who have made docu- 
mentaries, like Marcel Ophuls with 
The Sorrow and the Pity |19691. But 
what first attracted me to the cinema 
was my love of fiction and what led 
me to want to make films was the 
desire to structure a fictional story. 


Q A criticism which could be levelled 


at you is that you haven't really 
made much progress in your films. I 
know you endorse Renoirs dictum 
that a filmmaker makes only one 
film throughout his life and that 
the rest are merely reworkings 

of the ideas of that first film. But 
don't you agree that you do rely 

too heavily on autobiography, or 
would you regard this as inevitable? 
Don't you feel attracted to the 

idea of a totally new departure? 

It doesnt worry me if itis said that 
Iam not making any progress. I 
agree, whatever progress one makes 
is always very small indeed. One 
gives the richest part of oneself at 


and a little skill and of course a little 
luck. Nothing happens without luck. 


Q You are still talking of the need 


to ‘win bets, as you have been for 
years now. Nineteen years ago with 
your second film Shoot the Pianist 
[1960] you took a lot of risks. Many 
people in England consider it your 
most exciting film even though it 
was a commercial flop. With very 
few exceptions, you hardly seem 

to have taken a risk since. You 

now have a solid financial base. 
Could you not now risk again a 
new departure, rather than con- 
tinue, for example, the Antoine 
Doinel themes and characters, as 
you do in Love on the Run |19791? 

I think that the charm of Pianist 
arises from the element of chance, 
and this same element is also pres- 
ent in Stolen Kisses |10681. What 
these two films have in common 

is the fact that in each case it is 
impossible to anticipate what will 
happen next. And it is true that 
apart from the Doinel films I always 
know what is supposed to happen 
before I begin shooting - at least 
in general, though of course it is 
possible to improvise some of the 
details, because I have confidence 
in the actors. But during the 
filming of Pianist I suffered from 
not knowing what was going to 
happen to the main character nor 
what the whole thing was really 
about. It was a genuine experiment, 
and it is true that I no longer have 
the stomach to try something as 
completely experimental again. 


Q You remain socially and politi- 


А 





cally uncommitted? 

Yes, partly for autobiographical 
reasons. I dont feel one hundred per 
cent French and I don't know the 
whole truth about my origins. I've 
never tried to obtain my voting card 
so I cant vote. I would feel I was per- 
forming a very artificial act if I voted, 
as if I were acting a part. So I feel no 
attachment to France and could well 
finish my days in a different country. 
Just as the notion of patriotism has 
no hold on me, so too when people 
try to explain their religion to me I 
remain sceptical and feel they cannot 
be sincere - which is stupid because 
they are. I just cannot hold their 
beliefs. My religion is the cinema. I 
believe in Charlie Chaplin, etc. As 
for politics I think its importance has 
been greatly exaggerated and over- 
valued for the last ten years. Politics 
for me simply amounts to doing the 
housework; if the dust needs getting 
rid of this morning we get rid of 

it without talking about it; if the 
ashtrays need emptying we empty 
them, but it is not the most impor- 
tant task of the day. Its necessary, but 
ifit becomes the sum total of our 
conversation or of our day, then it is 
folly. The same applies to politics. 


Q So politics doesn't change peoples 


A 


lives or the structures of society? 
Only very slowly. And the slower it is, 
the more effective it is. Changes are 
not spectacular. What's more, if it is 
felt that in 20 years time a film with 
a political content will give a clearer 
picture of the society in which it is 
made than a nonpolitical film, this is 
quite untrue. Some of the sophisti- 
cated Hollywood comedies say as 
much about America years ago as 
any films aimed at denouncing some 
particular social abuse. The idea that 
one must strive to reflect the society 
in which one lives is false because one 
will do so in any case, intentionally or 
not. Salvador Dalí gave painters this 
advice: above all dont worry about 
being ‘modern’ because unfortu- 
nately, whatever you do, you will be. 
There is a lot of pressure on 
filmmakers, from the media, to get 
them to introduce a political dimen- 
sion, even an artificial опе, into their 
work. It is very important to resist this. 
Filmmaking should be a pleasure, not 
a duty. You dont make a film to please 
a particular section of public opinion. 
You make a film for your own pleasure 
and in the hope that the audience 
will share it. If filmmaking became 
a duty I would do something else. 


‘If there has been one constant thought throughout my 
life it is the conviction that the enemy of the sort of cinema 
that I personally like is the documentary. I have never 
filmed a documentary in my life and I hope I never do’ 


LEFT 
Frangois Truffaut (far right) 
shooting Jules et Jim (1962) 


“FILM LOVERS ARE SICK PEOPLE’: 
THE CAREER OF FRANÇOIS TRUFFAUT 
Francois Truffaut was born in Paris in 
February 1932. Disliking school, he often 
snuck out to cinemas, including the 
Cinémathèque francaise, where he was 
introduced to the films of Alfred Hitch- 
cock, as well as classics of American and 
French cinema. Aged 16, Truffaut started 
his own film club and subsequently 

met the renowned film theorist André 
Bazin, who would become an important 
source of personal and professional 
support for Truffaut throughout his 
early career. In 1951, Bazin co-founded 
the influential film magazine Cahiers du 
cinéma and gave Truffaut a job there. 
Truffaut quickly became a regular critic 
for the magazine, and eventually became 
its editor. He was notorious for his 
scathing criticisms of the state of French 
cinema, and his most famous essay “Une 
certaine tendance du cinéma francais’ intro- 
duced auteur theory to wider circles. 


Truffaut soon began making his own 
films, beginning with the shorts Une 
visite (1955) and Les Mistons (1957). His 
debut feature, The 400 Blows (1959), was 
his breakthrough and an immediate 
success, winning the award for best 
director at the Cannes Film Festival and 
earning considerable box-office returns. 
This autobiographical film starred 
Jean-Pierre Léaud as 14-year-old Antoine 
Doinel, a role that he would play in 
subsequent films throughout Truffaut's 
career. The 400 Blows is considered a key 
early work of the French New Wave. 
Although not as prolific as his French 
New Wave colleague Jean-Luc Godard, 
Truffaut completed 21 features during 
his career. He followed The 400 Blows 
with Shoot the Pianist (1960) and Jules 

et Jim (1962), two of his most critically 
acclaimed films. His fourth feature, The 
Soft Skin (1964), was less acclaimed, and 
was followed by his first film in English, 
Fahrenheit 451 (1966), an adaptation of 
Ray Bradbury’s novel. For the rest of his 
career, Truffaut failed to capture critical 
and public admiration in the same way 
as with his early films, although Day 


for Night (1973) is a notable exception, 


starring Truffaut himself as a troubled 
film director. His final two films starred 
Fanny Ardant, whom he married in 
1981. The couple remained together 
until Truffaut's death, aged 52, in 1984. 
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THIS MONTH IN... 





Неге we look back at our Winter issue іп 1958, the 
year which saw (arguably) the first French New 
Wave cinema release, Claude Chabrols Le Beau 
Serge. Critic Louis Marcorelles was alert to this 
surging spirit of renewal after hanging out with 
Jacques Rivette, who was finishing work on his first 
feature Paris nous appartient. “Rivette himself is 
typical of a new generation with a new conception 
of the cinema. He will succeed or not according 
to whether his intransigent idealism can adapt 
itself to the material circumstances of this most 
terrible of the arts... A new idea of the cinema 
does indeed seem to be growing in France.” 


WINTER 1958-9 
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ON THE COVER 


Richard Burton and Claire Bloom star in Look Back in Anger, Tony Richardsons film 
version of John Osborne's epochal play, which he'd directed at London's Royal Court 
in 1956 to huge acclaim. Penelope Houston went on set to vent her hopes about the 
possibilities for British cinema. 


"If Jimmy Porter represented a new voice in the theatre, he could mean at least as 
much to our cautious screen. There is a spectacular internationalism and imperma- 
nence about the cinema these days; but for the British industry it is still a matter of 
discovering this country for thc feature cinema, of making contact. We can do with 
a few Jimmy Porters on the screen.” 





INSIDE STORY 


In a feature entitled “The face of horror’, 
Derek Hill worried about the effects of 
the burgeoning horror industry. 


“Hammer Films’ revival of the Fran- 
kenstein legend was marked by a 
total disregard for the qualities of the 
original James Whale films of the 30s. 
Instead of attempting mood, tension 
or shock, the new Frankenstein pro- 
ductions rely almost entirely on a per- 
centage of shots of repugnant clinical 
detail. There is little to frighten in 
The Curse of Frankenstein (pictured 
left) or The Revenge of Frankenstein, 
but plenty to disgust.” 








IN REVIEW 


Ingmar Bergman's Wild Strawberries 
regularly shows up in all-time best lists, 
but critic Kenneth Cavander was less 
struck when it was first released. 


“ 


"It is by the standards of a mystical, 
spiritual drama that the film must 
succeed or fail. In Bergman's own 
mind all the symbols and biblical 
allusions may соһеге into a satisfy- 
ingly complete statement. But in the 
film they do not. They merely distract 
attention, clouding the dramatic 
strength of a situation with intima- 
tions from the church, the theologian’s 
study, the intellectual's garret. Con- 
stantly on edge for another answer to 
the vast acrostic Bergman has set, we 
keep losing the simpler values which 
the film often embodies.” 





Another play adaptation, Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof (pictured above), left Rod 
McManigal resolutely unimpressed. 


“Richard Brooks and his co-writer 
(James Poe) have taken a multitude of 
pains to avoid offence. A clergyman 
satirically conceived is reduced to 
a lay deacon. The much-whispered 
homosexuality of Brick and his dead 
team-mate Skipper - which though 
never precisely overt, yet put the play 
into a club theatre in London - is 
entirely muffled and hedged.” 





Bell, Book and Candle (pictured above) 
boasted James Stewart and Kim Novak 
as leads but still left plenty to be de- 
sired, according to Penelope Houston. 


“The film never rises to the comic 
extravagance that its casting might 
have encouraged. It has some pretty 
settings... and Richard Quine (helped 
by James Wong Howe's colour 
camerawork) gives it a kind of surface 
elegance. But something has damped 
down the exuberance of Quine’s earlier 
comedies. His... rather mannered tech- 
nique, though adequate for the milder 
reaches of Broadway humour, lacks the 
rougher vitality that a few years ago 
placed him among the most promising 
of Hollywood younger talents.” 








FESTIVAL 


The London Film Festival had just 
completed its second edition, which 
was judged a success by the magazines 
attending editorial staff. 


“Бу gathering its material from other 
festivals, and picking where possible 
the best, it can avoid the dangerous 
diplomacies, the balancing of interests, 
that so often occur on these occasions." 


The critic Richard Roud was particular- 
ly taken with Louis Malles Les Amants 
(pictured above). 


“Here is a film (Malle’s second; he is 
25) that is as promising as Chabrol's 
Le Beau Serge... Never before has 
one seen CinemaScope breadth 
so successfully combined with the 
suggestion of depth... The direction 
of the actors is very skilful; Jeanne 
Moreau, in particular, after several 
years of disappointing performances, 
here achieves a great one.” 





ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE 

- The great French critic André Bazin 
sat down with Roberto Rossel- 
lini and Jean Renoir to discuss the 
merits of working in television. 

- A short interview with James 
Cagney from the set of Shake Hands 
with the Devil, shot in Dublin. 

- A brilliant extract from a book 
by Louise Brooks, in which she 
laments producers’ taming of 
luminous stars such as Lillian Gish 
and Greta Garbo (and herself). 

- An announcement of the last Free 
Cinema screenings at the МЕТ - “If 
you like to be in on historic deaths.” 
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The Purple 
Rosc of Cairo 


BY PHILIP CONCANNON 

When Ginger Rogers stepped on to the 
set of 70р Hat (1935) to perform the Irving 
Berlin number ‘Cheek to Cheek’ with 
Fred Astaire, she wore a $1,500 feath- 
ered gown that she had had specially 
commissioned by designer Bernard 
Newman. Everyone agreed she looked 
sensational, at least until she began to 
dance. “Everything went well through 
the song, but when we did the first move- 
ment of the dance, feathers started to fly 
as if a chicken had been attacked by a 
coyote,’ Astaire later wrote. “I had feath- 
ers in my eyes, my ears, all over the front 
of my suit.” There was a tense stand-off 
between director Mark Sandrich, RKO 
executives and Rogers, as the star refused 
to change into a more practical outfit, and 
they lost multiple takes to a downy bliz- 
zard before a successful performance was 
finally achieved. 

There’ no hint of that on-set trouble 
evident in the finished film, of course. 
Footage of Astaire crooning “Heaven... 
Im in heaven...” before he and Rogers 
glide across the floor has long been 
used as a shorthand for the glamour 
and elegance of Hollywood's Golden 
Age. Like any film, 70) Hat was made by 
hard-working artists who occasionally 
stumbled in their attempts to capture 
something special, but what appears 
on screen is an illusion of effortless per- 
fection. It is this seductive vision that 
enraptures Cecilia (Mia Farrow) at the 
end of The Purple Rose of Cairo (1985), and 
it is that tension between the magic of 
the movies and the more complicated 
reality of life that lends Woody Allen's 
film such pathos. 





Woody Allens rapturous 1985 film, an exploration 

of the limits of our cinematic dreams, closes with 

Mia Farrow’s Cecilia taking refuge from her dead-end 
future by watching Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire 





ABOVE 

Mia Farrow as Cecilia, 
bewitched by the magic of 
the movies, in The Purple 
Rose of Cairo (1985) 


BELOW 
Ginger Rogers and Fred 
Astaire in 70) Hat (1935) 


Its not hard to see why Cecilia is so in 
love with cinema. A timid waitress eking 
outaliving in Depression-era New Jersey, 
Cecilia is stuck with an unemployed 
brute of a husband (Danny Aiello), who 
flagrantly cheats on her and gambles 
away the money she earns. Every night 
she sits in the same cinema seat to watch 
whatever's playing, and she spends the 
next morning daydreaming about the 
beautiful people, exotic locales and excit- 
ing lives that are a galaxy away from her 
own existence. At her lowest ebb, Cecilia 
will even sit through multiple showings 
of the same movie, which is how she 
attracts the attention of one of the films 
characters. "Boy, you must really love this 
picture.” Tom Baxter (Jeff Daniels) says, 
directly addressing the startled Cecilia, 
before he steps out of Zhe Purple Rose of 
Cairo and whisks her away into the streets. 

When Buster Keaton dreamed him- 
self into the cinema screen in Sherlock Jr. 
(1924), he played with the elastic possi- 
bilities of the medium, but by reversing 
that trick, Allen explores the limitations 
of our cinematic dreams. Tom Baxter is 
a perfect man in many respects, but hes a 
poor fit for the complexities of our world; 
after kissing Cecilia for the first time, he 
is bewildered by the lack of a fade-out 
to the next scene. “I just met a wonder- 
ful new man. He's fictional but you can't 
have everything," Cecilia says with a 
shrug, but it quickly becomes clear that 
this romance cant survive reality. Instead 
she is seduced by Gil Shepherd (also 


played by Daniels), the conceited actor 
who has come to New Jersey to pro- 
tect his career from this rogue alter-ego. 
Shepherd woos her with promises of a 
new life in Hollywood, but as soon as the 
‘Tom Baxter crisis has been resolved, the 
movie people leave town and Cecilia is 
alone once more. 

Allen initially considered ending 
the film right here, with a crane shot of 
Cecilia retreating into the dead-end life 
that she had briefly dreamed of escaping. 
"It had a wonderful feel, but it was also 
devastating,” his editor Susan E. Morse 
said, “because she looked so dejected and 
small as she walked off in this desolate 
setting. The end of the film was too dev- 
astating with that as the final image, so 
we went with something with an uplift- 
ing quality" 

They found the perfect closing note by 
placing Cecilia back inside the cinema, 
just as that 70) Hat number is beginning. 
She is hunched and tearful as she takes 
her seat, and she can barely lift her eves 
to the screen, but as Astaire and Rogers 
conjure their magic, she slowly falls 
under cinemas spell once more. Her eyes 
begin to brighten and a faint, dreamy 
smile emerges just before the film fades 
to black. Perfectly played in an extended 
close-up by Mia Farrow, it is one of the 
most moving and relatable moments in 
any Woody Allen film. Cecilias real-world 
troubles remain unresolved, but as long 
as celluloid continues to run through that 
projector, shes in heaven. 
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